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FOREWORD 


I have the pleasure in presenting the first number of the scries ‘‘ Jain Art 
Publication” entitled Join Uiniaiwre Painting from Western India. I am sure that 
with the publication of this book a new chapter in the history of Indian painting will 
he opened. The miniatures accompanying the work were obtained specially from the 
Jain BhandSra at AhmedSbSdi P&tan, Jaisalmer, Jira (Panjab), Cambay, etc., and 
the collections of Maharaja Shri Ponyavijayaji and myself- I am greatly obliged to 
various Bhand^ aud other private coUcctora who have placed at my disposal theii 
rich coUecrions from which a judicious selection was made for this book. 

I am thankful to Dr. Motl Chandra, Curator, Ait Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bomhay, who, though engaged in multi&rioas activities, agreed to write the hook for 
me. I hope the art historians wilt particularly appreciate his researches in the technique 
of Western Tndiftn painting and the history of Western Indian costume. 

My reason in dedicating this work to Sheth Maneklal Ohunilal is that he has 
ungrudgingly extended his help in all my publications. Without his financial help 
my activities as a puhlidier would have remained an empty dream. 


Sudi Panchami, Sunday 
FAruary, 1948. 


SARABHAI MANUAL NAWAB 



INTRODUCTION 


T he studj of Western Indian painting is of very recent growth, and before 
Dr. Cooraaraswamy wrote his article on Jain painting in 1914*, little was known 
of its existence. After the publication of the Catalogue oj Indian Collections in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Part IT, by the same author in 1924, the study of 
Western Indian painting received a great impetns and various scholars, such as 
Dr. W. Norman Brown, 3Ir. N. C. Mehta, Mr. O. C. Gsngoly, Mr. Ajit Ghose and 
Dr. M. R. Majumdar, joined hands in discovering new documents of Western Indian 
painting and throwing light on their technical and {esthetic achievements. Their 
researches have pven us a chronological acqnence in the development of Western 
Indian painting and also the distinguishing featnres of its technique. Mr. Sarabhai 
Nawab has been the last in the field and his work on Western Indian painting, named 
Jaina-ehitra Kalpadruma in GujarStT, published at AhmedabSd in 103S, besides 
giving ns a very good account of Western Indian painting, introduces us to hitherto 
unknown illustrated manuscripts hidden away in the most inacoessible JnSna Bha^d&rs. 
The new material which be has given to ns not only enhances onr Imowledge of Western 
Indian painting, but in some oases is icsthetically much superior to the stereotyped 
paintings already published. The beautiful border decorations of the 
published by him show that Western Indian painters in the late 15th and early 
16th centimes were great decorators. The most outstanding part of the Jaina-chitra 
Ealpadnima is the introductory essay by that veteran Jain scholar Muni Punyavijayaji 
on Jaina monastic culture and pal^gtaphy. This essay is a mine of information 
on the art of writing and the materials employed in preparing books. It gives us 
valuable information about the palm-leaf, paper end cloth, the methods of preparing 
various types o! inks and colours, and a history of the Jain JnSna Bhandars. 

: Since the publication of the Jaina-diitra Kalpadruma, Sarabhai Nawab has not 

remained- quiet but has been collecting new materials which distinctly advance 
onr knowledge of Western Indian paintbg. The recent discovery of the painted 
wooden book-covers by Mum Jinavijayaji from the famous Bbandar at Jaisalmer also 
adds much to our knowledge of Western Indian painting. The accumulation of all 
this material necessitated a critical study of all the fresh documents and Sarabhai 
Nawab entrusted the work to me. While going through the new material I was 
prompted to examine afresh the material already published by Dr. Norman Brown 


I. 1 17. London. ISIS. 
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and Saiabliai NaTOb. The result of all these enquiries has been incorporated into the 
present work. 

1 have always believed that ‘^cstem Indian painting was not an in(^vidaal 
phenomenon conned to Esjpntina and GnjaiSt but a part of the common art move- 
ment in medieval India. I have tried to show from the wall-paintings from llfilwS, 
the Deccan, Southern India and Pagan that they were inspired with a linear 
conception which was probably ol \?e8tein Indian oti^. 

For a thorough understanding of Western Indian painting it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of the technical process involved. The ManasoUdsa, a work of 
encyclopsedic nature written in the twelfth century, is of great help in understanding 
the contemporary technique of painting. There is a full description of colours wHch 
I have supplemented from the colour formulas found by Muni Punyavijaya jl. 

In the course of my studies I also found that the miniatures from ‘Western India 
couser\*e rich material for the study of Western Indian costnmes and teitile designs. 
It is lemaTkable that in the 12lh century the people of Western India wore half- 
sleeved Jackets and shorts, though later on these were supplanted by the Indian dhofi 
and chaiar. The women wore choti, sari and scarves. The skirt makes its appearance 
in the middle of the 14th century and was extensively used by the dancing ^Is in the 
I5th century. 

Gnjat5l, as we know, was a great centre of calico printing, and it exported printed 
calico to Africa and Asiatio countries from the 11th to 16th century. No textile ma* 
terialhassnrrivedfrom this period in Gujarit proper, and the only source for the know- 
ledge of the patterns and colours employed by the textile printers of GujarSt ate these 
paintings. That the painters took the designs from the contemporary art of textile 
printing b supported by the actual appearance of such designs on the contemporary 
printed calico pieces from Gujarat discovered in the sands of FustSt in Egjqjt. < 

We have mentioned in the first chapter that no traces of Western Indian school 
of painting prior to the early twelfth century arc found in its homeland and that for 
its earlier history we have to depend on the wall-paintings of EDura. This paucity of 
the documents of Western Indian school of painring in Gujarat and ESjputana 
may be attributed to the destruction of the artistic monuments by the onslaught of the 
Muslims who wreaked the vengeance of their iconoclastic zeal on Hindu temples and, 
palaces. In these centimes ol storm and stress, precious documents of Webern 
Zffiifiia sciooi’ of paintnig on pai’m-ieafauicfcfotfi wetefrreCtievahfy Cost, fbrtiinafefy, 
a part of such documents of Western Indian art has been saved to us and the medit 
for its safe preservation goes to the Svetimbara Jain JnAna BhandSrs. It wo'uldnot be 
out of place here to say sometlung more about these ancient libraries which have 
preserved to the posterity invaloahle doeuments of Indian culture. 

The foundation of the Jrin JnanaBhand&rs, paradoxically enough, is attributed 
to a terrible famine which occuned in the 6th century A.D. As a result oi this lannne. 
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& majority of the Jain monks, well reraed in the sacred lore, died. To add to thM 
disaster, this century also witnessed the weakeiung of the memory of the Jain monks, 
dae perhaps to malnutrition. If. therefore, the sacred Join lore was to be saved from 
complete extinction some drastic steps had to be taken. Feeling the urgency of the 
occasion a council of the Jain monks under the preaideni^ of Sevardhigaui Kshamfl- 
Sramana was summoned in Vini Samvat 980 (V. S. 610 or 670, according to Jacobi, 
i.e., A. D. 453 or 513) to Yalabbipuia in K&thi&w&r, and with the common consent of 
the monks assembled there, the Jain Ahgas and TJpangss were committed to writing.* 
The cryptic notices of this council in Jain literature, however, do not tell us anything 
as to how these books were written, what materials were employed, what technique 
in book writing was followed and bow they were kept in the JBana Bhandars. One 
thing is, however, certain that learning received a great impetus in the following cen- 
turies, and there is every likelihood that many JSana Bhandars were established which 
acted as custodians of the sacred titeratnre. 

From the study of the biographies of the great supporters of Jainism after the 
10th century, it is evident that the Jain monks had realised the great edneational value 
ofthe JnanaBhandars. They took great pains in explaining to the Jain intelligentsia 
the importance of the reli^ous texts and the works of the great masters ; the religious 
Busceptihilitiea of the common folk was stirred by pointing to them the holiness of the 
ancient texts, and to those, who cared more to see their names in the colophons than 
anything else, the temptation of perpetuating their names to the posterity 
was held out. Besides these measures, several funcrions, such as, Jn&napQjS, etc., 
were held from time to time to keep up the interest of laymen in learning. Actuated 
by the above coosldetations, the great Jain kings, their ministers and baiters, for the 
expatiation of their sins, or for hearing the recitation of their reb’gious literature, or 
for the spiritual welfare of their selves or their departed kith and kin, ordered the 
composition of new works, or purchased the disbursed JoSna Bhand&rs and presented 
such collections to their revered teachers.’ 

Siddharaja Jayasiriiha (1094-1143 A- n.) and Kumfirapala (1143-1174 A.n.), the 
famous rulers of Gujarat, were also great patrons of learning. It is said of Jayasimha 
that he employed three hnadred scribes to copy out books on reb’gions and secular 
^ matters for the Imperial library.* It b said that numerous copies of the Siddhahaima 
Vyd,hxTayja were prepared by the order of the king and distributed among the scholars 
in ^Semnt parts of Indb. KumlUapala b said to have established 21 Ju^a BhandSis 
in eteiy one of which he placed s copy of the Kalpaaulrtt written in golden ink.* 

. Among the great ministers of state who founded the JnSna BhandSrs may 
be mentioned Vastupala-Tejapala, PethadsSh, Jlandana llantri, and others 

, 2. Jatna^tln St3painm», jMn 
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Vastupala-Tcjaplla became interested in the Jnina Bhaodlrs on the advice of hU 
teachers Vijayasena Sari and Udayaprobhn Silri.* Pethad Slh, the mini ster of 
■Mdtiijogarh, founded Jfiana Bhandto in seven cities including Broach.’ 

The credit for preserving the manuscripts in n large measure, however, goes to 
bankers and merchants. Actuated by tho desire of service to their faith, they ordered 
the copying of innumcrahle manuscripts both iUnstrated and otherwise, and it is solely 
due to their cflorts that so many documents of ‘tVestem Indian pointing arc preserved 
for us. 

It is remarkable that in the Ji'Sna Bhapdlra not only Jain books were kept, bnt 
also books of different faiths for critimsm and comparison and ready reference. This 
shows that the Jain monks in the middlo ages were not narrow-minded commnnalists, 
but understood tho importance of an all comprehensive hbrary. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that they were the torch-bearers of Indian civilisation in the 
dark ages. 

The JnJnA Bhandar is an institution which is a part and parcel of the Svet&mhara 
Jain community and there arc hundreds ol soch BhandJlTs with small or large collections 
of mannseripts all over GujatSt and MitwSr. The most important of these 
Bhandilrs are Sanghavl no pS'.Uno JnSna Bband^r, P^tan.^ilntinilth JiiiLoa Bha^eSr 
of Cambay and the Joins Bhand&r of Jalsalmer. These Bhs^dSrs are famous for 
their collections of palm-leaf manuscripts from the lUh to 16th century. Tho leas 
important Bhapd^rs have paper manuscripts dating from the 16th to l<th century. 
All these Bhandto are joint property of tho Svelimbara Jain community which meets 
all charges for their upkeep. 

In the understanding of a particular school of painting historical data is incidental, 
its cUef appeal lying in its lesthetio appeal. Unfortunately, there are divergent views 
about the eesthetic appeal of Western Indian school. One view praises its primi- 
tive vigour, strong draughtsmanship and pristine colours, while others see in them 
sipis of decadence. The true eisthetio appicci&Uon of this school, however, lies some- 
where midway between these two extreme views. There is little doubt that the early 
palm-leaf illustrations are imbued with a sense of ^rcct expression which is a character- 
istic of the primitives. In the course of time, however, the early formulas are hardened 
into conventions which are repeated with auch mechanical precision that the paintings 
loose much of their sesthetic sigmficance. Some of tho sixteenth century manuscripts 
are, however, diatuigc^h*d. hy their beautiful hordw decoiSitTOto. The patterns am 
drawn from the rich repertoire of temple decoration and the painters have not neglected 
the contemporary decorative motifs from lalamio architecture and book-painting. The 
treatment of dancing girls framed against floral backgronnd is very pleasing. The fignre 
composition in, the carefully executed numuscripta are well balanced, but tbe inordinate 


s* UraSUotoraiipfi, J4}_ 
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use oi gold mats the harmony ot colonis. la the ordinary illnatrated maausciipts, 
however, the conventions are followed with such rigidity that the manuscripts appear 
to be the printed copies of the original. These copies must have been turned out to 
meet the popular demand which wanted to gain religious merit without being out 
of pocket by large sums. 

Western Indian pamting could be roughly divided into three periods ; palm-leaf 
period, paper period and late period. In the first two periods Western Indian school 
retains its dlstinguishmg characteristics, but in the third which begins in the 17th 
century those characteristics, such as angularity in drawing, protuberance of the farther 
eye, etc., are lost under the Mughal infiuence, and Western Indian school merges in 
the general trend of Indian art. I have left this third phase oat of the scope of my book 
as it should find its rightful place in Bome work on Rajput painting. 

In conclusion, I want to express my heartfelt thanks to Mr. Sarabhai Nawab, 
without whose co-operation this workwould not have seen the light of day. He has not 
only supplied me with new material, but also helped me in understanding the various 
points of Jain iconography. My thanks ate also due to Muni Jinavijayaji for allowing 
us to make use of the rich material from Jaisalmer BhandSr and to Mr. J. Jacobs for 
going through the proofs. 


SOJfRiT, 

ISth February 194S. 


MOTI CHAHDRA. 







PART I 


CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

P AINTING in ancient India was a laToorite mode of expression in art. There 
are innumerable references to painting in the contemporary literature which 
show that the art of painting had reached the highest degree of excellence both 
from the technical and sesthetio points of view. It is evident from literature that 
there were guilds of painters, which were commissioned to decorate the palaces and 
temples with excellent wall-paintings. Painting was also considered as an accomplish- 
ment of princes, nobles and highly placed ritixcns, and formed apart of the regular 
carrlculnm of studies. Not only men but also women of high social status attained 
proficiency in this gentle art, and there are many love stories in which the lovers are 
shown assaa^ng their grief of separation by means of the portraits of their 
beloved. 

This predilection for painting must have resulted in the production of a good 
number of paintings in ancient India, but unfortunately the levelling hand of time, 
the destructible nature of carriers, such as wood, cloth and plaster, and the vandalism 
of men have caused their destruction to such an extent that the examples of ancient 
Indian paintings could he counted on fingers. In the wall-paintings of Ajanta, BSgh, 
Sittannavasal, and a few remaining wall-paintings from Badami one may see, however, 
the gieatness of the ancient Indian pictorial art. In the neatness of drawing, in the 
marvellous manipulation of a few simple colours made to yield various tonalities, and 
in the high (esthetic considerations which moved the artists, Indian painting in the 
fifth and sixth centuries remains unparalleled. In these wall-paintings one may see the 
culminating point of that pagan art which begins at Bharhut, develops at SSnehi and 
attains tempestuous movement and emotional value at Amaravati. Divine contempla- 
tion, probing the dark mysteries of life, is not tbe key-note of the pictorial art of the 
Gupta period though the contemporary art of ecolpture had already imbibed the ide^ of 
lofty spiritualism. It would bo idle to deny that the art of Ajanta does not imbibe 
spirituality to a certain extent, specially in the noble figures of the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, riie supreme gift of the Gupta age. But the purpose of an art could not 
be defined on such features of unusual occurrence. The art of AJantS delights in the 
scenes of love-maldng, drinking parries, sumptuous palaces and crowded processions 
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The artiste delighted in the study of man as they saw him, Lis pleasures and pains, 
his beliefs, and his pastimes and amusements- They painted men as they were and 
not as they should have been- The eventful life of the Blessed One, not only when he 
was bom as Gautama, but also in his previous existences, afforded a right background 
to the painters, and they seized every incident m the life of Buddha to depict contem- 
porary manners and customs of the people among whom they moved. In short, the 
pictorial art of the Gupta age is fully representative of the life and culture of the 
people ; abstraction finds little scope in it. 

The wall-paintings of Aia^tS, Bilgh, and Sittanhavlsal arc religions in the sense 
that the first two decorate Buddhist Tt Aaros and the third a Jain temple, and, therefore, 
they had to conform to certain rebgious traditions and certain hide-bound formulas 
peculiar to each faith. Of the franldy secular art of the early period about which we 
read so much in the contemporary literature, and whldi delighted in portraiture, we 
have no trace. Let us, therefore, see what the Jam literature has to say about painting. 

The legenchiiy account attributes the ort^ of the art of painting (c^iMa- 
kamma) to Rshabhadeva, the first Jain Urthaiiikara, from irhom are also said to have 
origioated the sciences of mathematics and symbology.* As painting originated from 
Bshabha himself the profession of a painter was not stigmatised. A painter {chUtSra) 
was counted among the SUp^lryas and hisprofesrion was held to bo a noble one.* 

In the formative period of the Jain church, monks, in common with the Buddhist 
monks, were forbidden to live in the houses decorated with pointings. This injunction 
seems to have been due to the sensuous appeal of painting which detracted the minds 
bent upon meditation. Thus it is mentioned in the VtUiradhyayana Sutra* that a Jain 
monk did not like to live in a beautiful house decorated with painting, fumigated and 
perfumed with incense and flower garlands, and fitted with doors and white ceiling. 
At another place,* it is enjoined ^at a monk should not look towards the figure of a 
Woman either in a painting or actual life. In the Brhat Kalpofutra* a bon is laid upon 
the monks and nuns indulging in the art of p^ting (saehitla lamma). In the Bhofya*, 
however, which is a much later work, the subject of painting is divided under two 
(^) A’toi/sa cA^rO'&ifma or pur© painting consists of painting of trees, 
mountains, rivers, seas, bmldii^, creepers, BOina-KaLiia, Svastika, etc. ; (2) the 
Sadofa ckilra or impure paintings are those of flying figures, goddesses and ordinary 
Women. The practice of both kinds of p^tings was forbidden to monks. Tliis 
iajtioctiaa, however, seems to have been rdaxed in the xmddl© ages when the Jain 
Jnana Bhandars became the reporitones of many painted mannscripte and banners. 

There are numerous references in Jain literature which pve interesting descriptions 
of the decorative motifs and the technical process involved in painting, and also good 
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HISTORICAI, BACKGROUND ^ 

descriptions ot picture galleries. Thus it b mentioned at one nlaco' thsl ft,, -i- 
o! Dhariolderi's palace teas painted teilh lotus thiromes and flowering ereepem (2;^ 
™K-mn.-^ppJa.j,i.-„II„jostAil,oja.mle)-. At another place' eerp Lerestine deS 

Mth.II orders the er^t.on ot a p,ctmo gsllerj- (eito-sohjo) at the ropal anCment 
psrL no en^ted tho wort ot pamtmg to a painters’ guild (cA.V/ojdrares,™) and 
^ed Its members to paint the gallcor m such a wap that the forms (,a„hil should hf 
fmnl^Knsuous. Th. pamters lairing their hmshe, (, SI, a„, and colours (tnanael 
pi^eeded to the proposed picture galleiy. There they dirided the wall .,, I 
{mrn^lh^) and prepared the ground (MSmi One of the mster 

was «, gtfted that he could paint complet. Cgnrea of men and anintals oven ifhe hid 
only their partial eaew. This rare gilt nearly endeil in a traeisle Tl . . 
had the glimpse of the toes of Prineesa JtalU pmtrnding from heLd fte d 

:arMiCm‘H,'"S:‘- “«“»™»-^““‘‘^^‘>-h..titpofh“i:^ 

Then the picture pileo- (chtoo-soMa) of a eourtezan who also seems to have been 
a ptycholo^t u mentioned.' The stoos runs that there was a courtesan a ell leld 
in the traditional emp-lour arts who led a picture pUerr in which sh. I 
portrait, of aU classes ot men enpged in dilfemnt prlJessiUaltprif, to th ■' 
respective castes end in different states of anger and appeasement 'll IIv L ‘ 
to enpgo her sersnees she ashed Um first to risit her piLe gal„ so Z I, m 
judge from his reactions his caste, his taste in arts, and haadicmflsThe ivich 
strength of his character, so that she could behave with him accordinglv ^ 

Then there is the slotp of the jeweller Nanda", who, with th. n.Lt ■ , 

Sreniha ordered the comrtmetion of a picture pUerv, with hundred 
was decorated with woodwork (fol/Aoioiamo), stutZ(pajtalam„ , 
fomrrm) and termcotta figures (lepjoloram). P™tmg (cAitto. 

There are also many passages in Jain literature which praise the tech ■ , • 

of the painters. In tho JiatpaIo,iii„ , establish JT™' 

of the marim ‘Esperienco in profession means pSltfon’ ouoWh*“ 
pamter. The CAiiret esplains that by constant practice thl a ’ “ 

correct proportions {proma-tm) of the figures without having recorart" “ 

Eeferenco is made to the great efficiency which at timea Ih. I • . 
their profession." It is related that an artist painted a a.,, f f “Hamed in 

done in such a realistic manner that the king who had eagaeedUh"'^ 

to paint the picture gallery touched tho painted feather under , 0 ™“ 

jt was real. luiuer lae impression that 
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TLe^va%aibKAurtv{‘’, while discoaang the rarious constituents of a $Stra, i.c., 
bMsd, ‘definition*, vibhdsJ, 'option*, and varild 'annotation*, cites the example 'of 
painting. "When on the wall the right proportion of a figure b obtained it is then called 
bhafd or definition of painting; when its ATirious limbs are defined then the vibhdfd 
stage Is reached and when the eyes, etc., are painted then the vdrUd or annotation 
stage is reached. 

From the references quoted above it is evident that the art of painting in ancient 
India had reached a very high level. 

It would he interesting in this section to trace the development of Jain painting, 
though it must be admitted at the outset that the diHerence between the Jain painting 
and Buddhist and Brahmanical paintings is purely of subject matter, the technical 
processes involved are common to all. 

The tradition ol Jain painting is as old as Buddhist painting. There arc very 
extensive rock hewn cares not earlier than the second centur)* B C., and mainly of 
the first century B.C., at Udayagiri and Khapdugiri at Orissa.’* In one of the caves 
there are remains of paintings. 

The SittannavSsal wall-paintings form the earliest published document of Jab 
pabtbg ; they are, it must be admitted, not different from the contemporary 
printings of Aja^tfL. The second remarkable pobt about these wall-pumtmgs is that 
they belong to a Digambara Jab temple. The pobt needs stressbg as after the 10th 
century practically all pabted manuscripts arc SvetSmbara, though wall-pabtbgs b 
D^iambara temples continued. Mahendra Varman 1 (a.d. 600—025), to whose reign 
the pamtmgs of SittannavSsal are attributed, was the follower of Jainism before he 
was converted to Saivism by Appar. Sittannavasal is a Jab temple and was carved 
out ol the rocks by the co-reli^onists and friends of hlahendra Varman. This gifted 
prince was the author of a treatbe on dandng and printing as revealed by Jlamandnr 
inscription.** He abo ordered the compilation of a treatise on South Indian pabtbg 
and sculpture called DaJahi^ ChUra, b wluch rules were laid down for the guidance 
of painters and sculptors.** It b, however, true, as observed by Dr. Stella Kramrisch*’, 
that barring a certab physiognonucal conventions b figure drawings there are no 
distmguishbg features wluch separate Sittannavasal pabtbgs from the contemporary 
pamtmgs of Ajanta and BadamL ' • 

The waUs and ceilings of Sittannavasal or the Abode of tbe Sid^as were onc^*^. 
fully covered with printings from which only a few have survived. These consbt of 
the figures of Apsarasas dancing b the douds”, a royal couple,'* and the two lotus 
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panels ** (Figs. 1-2), the first depicting a lotus pond with two geese and a human 
figure, and the second, which is the continnation of the first, has a human figure 
with a baahet of plucked lotus flowers. The disporting elephants are deep russet or 
yellowish hrown and the bulls appear buff coloured. These lotus ponds are thought 
to be a part of the SaFnaromfuna or a resting place made by the gods for a Tlrthamkara 
after he had attained ealvation. According to Jain mjlbology it was circular in 
ground p1«n and was provided with twenty thousand steps on four sides, doors, 
roads and ponds before each gateway. As mentioned in Jain literature, when the 
Lord seta out for iSamaitwtrrana the gods prepare nine golden lotuses of a thousand** 
petals each and place them in succesaon in front of the Lord. The second lotus 
pond wUch has fishes, mdara, geese, elephant, bulls and human figures, has been 
identified with the Ehdtihllhiimi of the Awianwaroiux in which the Bhavyaa, i.e., the 
faithful, gather lotus flowers.** As tho same subject is depicted at Kailasanath 
Temple, EUura, it reems the motif was common to both Hindu and Join paintings. 
Ita Jain interpretation correctly refers it to a special bhQmi of tho Samavasarana-, 
it could, however, as weU picture Abhiyogita gwh who bring the paraphernalia for 
Jina’s ablutions. " They take lotuses from the ocean PufkarOrdha, from the lake 
Padma— on the other mountain ranges, in every rone, they took water lotuses, etc., 
Insatiable to them like master’s favour.”** 

We have discussed above the religious significance of the lotus ponds in Sittanaa- 
vasal paintings, wWch U possible, though it may bo equally possible that the motif 
Las no religious significance and has been used as a pure decoration for ceiling. Such 
decorations are known from Jain literature, miadhama KatU, as already 
mentioned, speaks of the palace of Dhirini Devi, whose ceiling was decorated with 
lotus rhizome. * 

Till the 7th century the wall-piuntuigs which come down to us are BuddMst in 
chaiacto, witli tio exception of the paintings from SlltannnT5saI, though traces of wall- 
paintings from the Hindu temples of the same period have recentlp come to light. The 
remains of the waU-paintings at Badjml ate of fmgmentarj natare which prevents ns 
from theorising about their technical achievementa, bat one thing is certain that the 
aitisUo conventions they employ nto aireular to those employed at Ajanta. A more 
detailed faiowledge oi Hindu painting is, however, availablo from the waU-paintings of 
.EUara. Tho Btohmanical group of cave lempiea covera a period of three centuries or 
jnoto (7th to nth cenhity i-D.). TVoll-pamtings also oeenr in the Kailasanath temple 
■ (8th century A.D.), and in the minor group of unnumbered caves known as Ganesa 
T... (8th. to 11th century A.D.). They are also to ha found in the Jain group deaig- 
‘nated aa Indrasahha (8th— 10th centuries A.D,), The best specimens are, however, 

50. J. 1. fi. 0. A , PI*. XCT. XXIT M. J /. S. 0. A . V, p. 230 

21. TmpanUtihiiinm. pp. 122-193, anoted by 23. Tin,j«nar>iu.raTn, p 119. 

Bull* Krunriaci, /. /. 5. 0- a 1., V, p. 229. 
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found at Kail5sa.*‘ Thougt Kailasa was hewn out in the 8tb century, the wall 
paintiaga belong to dlflerenfc periods and there are several layers of them. In the 
earliest layer, which may be contemporary with the date of the exacavation of the 
Cave, there is a representation of the gods paying homage to Siva** (Fig. 3). In 
consonance with the formulas of the medieval Hindu iconography, the gods and 
godhngs appeal accoi^g to their fixed iconographie types, and the eocne is laid in 
the land of the gods. The human element of AjaotS is dead for ever. It is, however, 
xemaitable that angubrity in drawing, a regubr feature of the art of later age, docs 
not yet appear. 

In the middle layer**, I’ishnu riding on Ganida (Fig. 4) and Siva riding on bull 
(Fig. 6) are represented. A remarkable change in figure drawing may be marked in 
the angubrity of dra\ring seen in the pointed nose of Gambia, the Gandharvas and 
TalrahmT . The elmnldng of farther cheek and the consequent protrusion of the eye 
into space, though to a alight extent, may be marked. It could be said without any 
reservation that these paintings are the harbingers of now conventions in lodbn art, 
which became stereotyped in Western Indian miniatures. 

The most interesting paintings In the western porch of Koililsa are some battle 
scenes depicted on the inner sides of the architraves. Tbo drawing of the homes” 
(F^. 6) in most cases is epirited and the phyriognomy of the riders closely resembles 
the physiognomy of the persons depicted in the early twelfth century illustrated 
Jain manuscripts from OujarSt. The oogulori^ in the features is emphasised, and 
at times the farther eyes protrude into space. Fortunately, the dates of these wall- 
paintings can be determined on the basis of certain inscriptions in HQgari charactecs 
of the 12th or 13th century mentioning ParamSrdirSjs. The PoramSras of Millwil 
wielded great authority in the 12th century, and the battle Bcenes peih&ps depict some 
war between them and the rulers of the Deccan. 

The chief point of interest m these paintings of Kaillsa, as observed by Air. Ghubm 
Yardam,** ia that the close xebtlonship of the wab-pamtings in the lowest byer to 
Ajanta school is gradually lost in the upper lay^t until it finally becomes extinct 
in the pamtings of the architraves which show distinct traces of RajputSnS. 

In the Eouthern porch of Kailasanath w© see sevctal scenes from the Rimitfana, 
the abduction of Sita by Ravana, the fight of Rima and BSvana, the opportune help 
by the monkey god Hanuman and the final release of Sita through the help of the 
latter. These wall-printinga were apparently executed at a bter period when the 
temple was in charge of the people with Vabhnavite leanings. In the painting illus- 
trating the brin^g back of Sita to Rama**, the drawing b highly conventional, the 
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monkej god is shown taking giant strides carrying Sita on his head. Sita is guarded 
on either side by a nymph floating in the air. 

"While talking of the Vaishpavite influence on the Saivite temple of Kailasa, there 
IS another evidence which proves that religious animosity in medieTOl India was 
confined to academic controversies between the followers of different faiths. In the 
irestem porch'®, a scene is depicted (Rg. 7) in which a group of women carrying 
water-pitchers on their heads and accompanied by soldiers is welcoming a Digambara 
Jain monk on a palanq^uin. The appearance of a Jain scene in a Hindu temple 
• may also be due to the forcible occupation of Kailasanath by the Jains in the 
12th century. 

There are few traces of medieval wall-paintings left in Western and Central India, 
and, therefore, the Panchatantra stories painted on the maniapa of the Vishnu 
temple at Madanpur, District Lalitapur, U.P., known as Chota Kachaharl, 
we of special interest. The temple was built in the reign of lladana Varma 
(1130—1165 A.D.), and the paintings were added probably shortly after the completion 
of the building." Dr. Stella Kramriscb, while describing these paintings, observes in 
a note" that they are more related to Western Indian miniatuie painting of twelfth 
to fourteenth century. Their chief interest lies in the angularity of drawing, pointed 
aose and the protrusion of farther eye into space. These features, together with the 
cHaracterUtio mode of wearing bim-like coiffeur, weU trimmed beard (Fig. 8) wd the 
conventional treatment of trees, birds and animals, ' share with the Western 
Indian miniatures of 12th to 14th century. 

■In the tenth and eleventh centuries waH-paintings seem to have been a conmon 
mode of artistic expression in South India. It is remarkable that most of such ^“tmgs 
from the Digambara Jain temples, and also from Hindu temples. The wall 
p^tings in the Digambara Jain temple at Tirumalai are datable on the strength o 
ffisciiptiona between the tenth and fourteenth centunes." On the styh 
K«»nnd8.« however, the Tirumalai waU-paiotinga may belong to the llth or 12th 
Century. 

Two , .able. tlirnmalai. 

Hying a the clond. (Fig. 9), the Dev, m . Im. tow»r* the 

S«»„„,orLG.ndh.rv.s.Jihe.verfy n7»pH’7 

fBWBte,.. end a row of nni.3 dad i. white-. I. the second layer, wboh is considerably 

^teth.naeiir.tanan.aybdonglotlnieadofth.l2thc.ntury,there.sthe^ 

‘““"w of a Jain monk sLedTn a cushion being another monk- another scene 
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depicts ** Digam'bara monks prcaclung to a lady who is oflering them food ; and a 
third depicts a four-armed, and three-eyed dd^, possibly Indra'*. 

All the paintings in the interior arc on black ground, while diflerent ochres, 
terraverte and grey earths fill the outline of tho figures. There is no attempt at 
modelling, though the colour tones are the same as at AjaRia“. 

The chief interest of these wall-paintings, from tho point of snew of tho history of 
■T nin miniatures, lies in the angular treatment of the noso and chin and the protrusion 
of the farther eye into space. Both these characteristics appear in the figutes of the 
flying gods, nuns and the Digambara monks. 

There are also wall-paintings in the Btone-built temple of KaiUsanAth at Conjee- 
vaiam*' datable to the last decade of the 7th century ; in the Bfliadurara temple 
at Tanjore*^ datable to about llth centuiy, and in the Vijayalaya N5rttatnalai 
CholTsvara temple datable to the llth oentoiy.** Tho Narltamatai paintings, which 
belong to the later Chola age, share with tho wall-paintings of Ellura and Western 
Indian miniatures the angularity of drawing and certain physical peculiarities as 
pointed nose, etc 

From the examination of the wall-pmntlngs, roughly from the 6th to 12th century, 
found in the South, the Deccan and as far os hlSlwi, we are struck with certain charac- 
teristic features which are common to alL The crude colour modelling, the Unear 
quality of the drawing, the protuberance of the farther eye into space, pointedness of 
the nose and chin, and the conTentlonal treatment of trees, animals and birds, are 
common features of all. There are, of course, local variations in the details of costume 
and also human tjpies, but the similarity of technique Is so great that aU these wall- 
paintings bear the stamp of a common stock- This question will he again dealt in 
its proper pbce. 

We have seen above how the traditions of AjantS were breaking after the eighth 
century as seen in tho wall-paintings from all over tho country. To this age of the 
modification of technique and methods in pictorial art may be relegated the illustrated 
Buddhist palm-leaf manuscripts from Bei^al and NepaL These miniatures, while 
giving preference to the linear technique of the age, yet preserve certiun Ajantesque 
traits. They also funush ns a record of artistic activity in Eastern Tn<Hft and 
Nepal from the 9th to 12th century, and th^ importance is very much increased when 
we know the scarcity of the documents of graphic art which has survived from that 
period. 
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Me majority rf the illustrated palm-leaf mannseripts is that of the AshlasAmika 
Pryrmjmamila. There are also illustrated manuscripte of the PancharahU and UaU- 
tmyun, hut they are Teiy rare. These manuscripts could he dirided into tm> classes 
those rmtten and illustrated m Bengal, and those illustraled in Nepal. The ontstaiul ’ 

mgmmuscnptsfromthercstheticpomtofuiearore; (I) A manuscript of the A/S fosl' 

hasr,la Py],,apa,am,m (No. 20, 589) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston dated mo 
i.11. (2) A manuscript in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghose datable to circa noo a n 
A manuscnpt of the Mdhamayiiri datable to the 12th centnry, in the Bharat ITor- 
M T’ ^ ■>' “0 P’Vnaparan.im formerly in the coilectiW 

m. Yrcndenhurg written m the 30th regnal year of Kamapala. (5) A manuscript of 
the Froj,n^mm.t5 wntlcnm Nepal, now in the collection of the Asiatic Socie^ o 

Bengal, and is dated in 107(^71 a.d.»» oocieiy ot 

It is true that there are charaderisties of technique and subject common to all 
these manuscnpts as observed by M. Foueher.'* but the charge of extreme d^,^“ 
^ght agamst these miniatures is not right. Repetition was inevitable whe^ he 
r^atas are mewed in their iconograpbic context, but both from the points of view 
of teotoque and careful handling of the subject these miniatures pmve fte S 
antiquity of their tradition. While criticbing these paintings we have to allow d„. 
concession to the restacted surface of the palm-leaf which could afford space oL L ' 
lirrutcd decoration and within which the composiHon was confined to the delineation 
d a few figures The mmatures are not organically and decoralively aToS 

the painter. The standard sire of the palm-leaf is 23-x2r,and usuafc iZ 
mimatuiemeasure2rx2J-. The subject is confined to the illustrations of dm 

“m“^i:n„r " 

As observed by Mr. Ghose,” “The technique is caUimanhlc Th, d c 
manship is nnu^By strong and having regard to the maleriaL^^, nd 

leaf on wh.cb the to™g is made, the bean^ of line and colour^nnot “ut ev^' 
cm admiration. The forms are fin* dmwn in outline and then filled 
of colo™. The outline is then drawn out in red for those figun* wM .m e T , 
red, yeUcw or white, but in black for those the colour of which ^en. In T d 

^ '■"P -diceable anfgeneral chatm“"T-" 

which has been pomted out by Vrcndcnhurg (Rupom, j.o ,025 ® ' '‘““'‘cnstio 

hem ™.isdownwanlpoiutinganglein7.Ude;f .hiip“;^^LMTth '^‘1 
of a. fr^by means of which the down-cast look is empWiser “ t tLT” 
d^gmshed as PadmapaWa. Decorative sittings triren fmm amhita.l‘tch™ 
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ttefoU arch are made use of. The lotus rinceaur in such settings is worthy of mention. 
Geometric and animal motifs, suoh as tiio stag is used as ade decoration at the 
end of the chapters. The costumes and settings of the scene give us an accurate and 
attractive picture of contemporary life and manners. The execution is as admirable 
as the draughtsmanship." 

This rather long description of the technique is quoted, in order to show the wide 
technical difieiences between the Buddhist miniatures from Bengal and the Jain 
nuniatures from Western India. The employment of palm-leaf for painting, the 
miniatures not forming organically or decoratively a part of the script, the represen- 
tations of the incidents from the lives of the founders of Jainism and Buddhism, and 
the depiction of the Tantric gods and goddesses, are the common features of the 
illustrated palm-leal manuscripts from Bengal and Western India. But after these 
the siimlarity ends and the differences beg^ In Western Indian miniature 
technique there is no attempt at strong draughtsmanship and the angulanty is an 
outstanding feature. There is constant break in the line, and the drawing is usoally 
careless. In Plla painting the figures were osnally first outlined and then filled 
with colours, but in Western Indian miniatures the figures were first modelled 
in colours and then outlined. The final outlining in P&Ia paintings was done in deeper 
shades of the colours of the figures, but in 'Western Indian miniature painting black 
was the usual colour employed. The eye>lids in T&Ia pamtings are shaded, but 
this convention is non-existent in Western Indian miniatures. F&la painrings 
are said to have preserved certain features of the contemporary life and manners of the 
people ; in this way as well Western Indian miniatures are of far greater interest for the 
Ustory of In^an costume and contemporaiy manners and customs in Western 
India. 

A natural question which presents itself is that, though Eastern and Western 
schools of pmnting are more or less contemporary at least in their formative stages 
why such pronounced differences have arisen- The answer to this query is offered 
by the Tibetan lustoiian Taracutha (1608 A.D.}. Giving the history of Tnilian 
painting, he says that in the time of the Blessed One the artista were imbued with super- 
natural power and produced astonishing works of art.’ He quotes the authority of the 
ytnflj/aixMtu and other works to show that the wall-paintings, etc., of these masters 
were such as to deceive people by their likeness to the actual objects depicted.*' The 
tradition of these masters lasted for some centuries after the Nirvana of the Buddha. 
Then the art was taken up by the Devns or the heavenly artista who had adopted human 
form. Later on NagSs and Yashas, the vegetable and water spirits, practised paint- 
ing from the time of Asoka to the time olN^zjuna (70 A-tj.). Resurcung the hikory, 
TarSoStha says that the art of the Na^s and Yakshas was forgotten rapidly and a 
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number of provincial Bcboob came into being. In the reign of Buddhapafcsha (between 
Cth and Cth century a.d.), the great painter and sculptor Bimbasara produced great 
works of art. His works were executed after the style of the Bevas. The number 
of his followers was extremely great, and as ha was bom in Jilagadha the artists of bis 
sebooi were styled Madbyadesa artists. Another school which is named ancient 
school of the West was founded hy Sringadhatn of JIam (Jl&rwSs) who was an accom- 
plished artist and painter. He worked under E^ushavatdhana (OIQ — 650 A.D.). Two 
other painters named Dhlmana and his son Bitpab, hailing from Varendra, and who 
worked in the reign of BevnpSla and Bharmaplla, adopted in their cast-metal works 
and paintings the ancient style of the Nugas. " The father and son gave rise to differ- 
ent schools ; as the son lived in Bengal the cast images of gods produced by their 
followers were called the gods of the Eastern style, whatever might be the birthplace 
of their actual designers. In painting, the followers of the hther were called the 
Eastern school ; those of the eon, as they were most numerous in Magadha, were' 
called the followers o! the hladhyadeM school of painting. So, in Nepal, the earlier 
school of art resembled the old 'Westem school, but in the course of time a peculbr 
Nep&lese school formed itself which in painting and casting resembled rather the Eastern 
school ; the latest artists have no special duvracter. In Kashmir too there were in formec 
times followers of the old Western school of hladhyadela later on a certain 
SisuzSja founded a new school is pamtlng and sculpture, which is now called XvflahmTi* 
school Wherever Buddhism pre^*aUed, skUful artists were found, while wherever the 
Mlechhas ruled, they disappeared ; where again the Tirthya doctrines (orthodox 
Hinduism) prevailed unskilful artists came to the front.’* 

Now let ns examine the various points of interest raised in the history of Indian' 
painting by T&r&n5tha. 

The earliest phase of Indian art in T^5n&tha’s history which speaks of human 
masters wHh miraculous powers producing ostomsbing worts of art, who flourished 
{or a few centuries after the Bod^a, then their mantle falling on the artists who were 
gods in human form, to be followed by the Tatsha and NSga artists, is too nebulous 
and legendary to merit any serious consideration. I. Stchoukine*- puts forward a 
BU^estion that the legend preserves in the names of the DevSa, Yakahas and NSgas, 
the memory of the Iranlsn, Greek and Bravidian artists. This is, however, a pure 
surmise, its onlysupport being the presence of Iranian and Greek influences inlndian art, 
qiedally in the period of Asoka and later on in Gandhara sculpture and architecture. 

After the decay of the Yakaha and Hags styles, it seems various regional schools 
came into beh^, the most important among them being the school of Madbyadesa 
or Magadha founded by Bimbas^a in the time of king Buddhapakaha. We do not 
know who this king was, though it is probable that he was some Gupta king. If that 
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be BO, then tbe Bcbool founded by Bimba^ia tefet$ to tbe Gupta school of painting 
and sculpture in the 6th and 6th centuries. 

Then iobows the foundation of the old Western school by one Sringadhara, an 
artist from Marwar in the 7th century. This school does not seem to have been 
localised in Western India, bat its traditions seem to hare travelled as far as UepSl 
where, according to the testimony of TSranaiha, the earlier schools of art resembled the 
old Western school- In T^n^brnTr as well in ancient days there were followers of the 
Western school, until Hasui^ja fonnded a new school 

It is difficult to make any snrmise about the disting uUhing features of the old 
Western school founded in Marwir, as no painting from Marwiir or Western India 
from those early times has survived. But if sculpture be the index of the art conven- 
tions of those times, then the angulariw in the treatment of human figures may be 
counted as the distingnishing features of tiie Western Indian art of Bunde lkh a n d, 
Malwa, Bajputana and Gujarat. It woidd have been an interesting study to trace 
the migration of the art conventions of the old Western school to the Deccan and the 
South, but unfortunately no wall-paintings of the 7lh or 8th century have survived from 
Western India. In the middle layer of the wall-pamtings at KsUSsa, Ellura, datable 
to the 9th century, one is confronted with peculiar conventions such as angularity 
in the representation of human figures, pinching of the farther cheek and the con5eq,uent 
protrnsion' of the farther eye into empty space. As these conventions are still in 
embiofzdc stage in the bter cave pointings of AjantS, they may be attributed to the 
extraneous infiuence probably of GujatSt and B&japutiin^. The infiuence of Western 
Indian art at somewhat later period may be marked in the ^Tshpu temple at 
Madanpur, in Lalitapur District, U.P., adjoining Slalwa. The battle scenes in the 
Western porch of Emlasanatha, EOuia, depicting rows of horsemen, and the 
inscriptional evidence, indicating their connections with the ParamSias of Mfilwi, also 
show Bajput or Western In^an infioence. 

The conventions of Western school did not confine itself to the Deccan only, 
but travelled further south and its influence is clearly visible in the 1 Ith century Chola 
wall-paintings in the Tijayalaya Chol^vara temple at NarttanudaL 

This old Western school is said by Tbanatha to have penetrated as far east as 
Nepal and as far north as Kashmir. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the painting of 
Kashto l t is practically nil. As regards the Nep&lese painting, whatever we know of 
this merely shows that it was a mere shadow of the P&Ia school of Bengal and Bihar. 
Its linear conception, however, seems to have been borrowed from the Western school. 
It is, however, in the 17th and 18th centuries that we find distinct Western Indian 
mfluencea on N^alese clotii-painting, but tbia seems to be due to the second migration 
of the art conventions of BajputanS and Guja^t, greatly infiuenced hy the Mughal 
technique. In Orissa as well, tlus old Western Indian style seems to have eierosed 
certain mfiaence. No earlier document is available but the painted book-cover of 
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the Yish^upurdna^', dated 1421 in Saka era (1499 a.d.}, depicting the last six of the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu, shows definite characteristics of Western Indian style. The 
angularity in drawing is a characteristic feature and the small chin and pointed nose 
point to the physiognomical conventions of Western Indian art. In the I6th and 
17th centuries, however, the style of the boot-cover painting changes, “ hut again 
conforms to Western Indian art traditions modified hy Mughal influences. In the 
hoot-cover**, depicting the dance of Krishna, the trees in the background conform 
to the lealistio treatment of the landscape in Ja.hSxi^ period. In another book-cover’", 
dated 1653 a.d., Krishna flattering his beloved depicting the tradition is Rajput. All 
this technical improvement may be attributed to the second surge of Western In^n 
influence, but the older conventions survived and a boob-cover, dated in 1744 a.d.*’, 
shows the same angularity in figure drawing which we have seen in the painted boot' 
cover dated 1499 A.i>. 

Western Indian school seems to have exercised some influence on the 
wall-paintings of the Buddhist temples at Pagan, Burma. Iconogiaphically, 
the wall-paintings of Pagan belong to both major schools of Buddhism— -the 
TherivSda and the MabSySna including Tajmy&na and TantraySna. There was, 
however, such an element of eclectirism in the religious life of Fagan for nearly 
two hundred and flfty years that the Brahmanical deities like fiva, BiahmS, 
SStya, Vishnu and Garuda. appear freely moving among the members of allied 
faiths”. 

There is no anthentic record to establish a chronological sequence of the 'paintings 
in Pagan temples. But on the stylistic grounds it is evident that the earliest phase 
of Pagan paintings is datable from the 10th to 14th century*", and its latest 
phase, as seen in the wall-paintiogs of Upali-thein, is datable to the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The first phase of the Indo-Burmesc painting is characterised by the 
importation of simple Indian modefa*", probably from Bengal. This phase may best 
be studied in the wall-paintings of Abeyadana(C. 1100 A.®.), Kubyautkyi (C. 1100 A.*n.), 

Nagayon (C. 1100 A.D.), Myebantba (C. 1100 a,d.), and Patothamya (C. lOih century) 

the last two are situated at Fagan and the rest at Myinpagan. 

The second phase of Fagan painting embodying quite a different tradition, is 
represented by the wall-painting of Paya-thon-su and Nandamanna group of temples 
‘at Minnanthu and Pagan. Abbe Cbas. DurioiseUe*^ detenmnes the date of the 
foundation of Nandamanna between 1112 and 1130 a.d., and, on the consideration 
that the paintings of Nandamanna and of Paya-thon-zu are identical in techmque 
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and diaracter, he «-«CT gnH to both early I2Ui century. Dr. Ray, however, assigns 
thirteenth century to the paintings on stylistic grounds”. 

The more or less idiom of Eastern Indian art in the first phase of Pagan p a int i ng 
is attributed by Prof. Bay” to the importation of Talaing culture along with the 
TherSvada Buddhism after Anawrahata’s sack of Thaton in 1057 A.D. The Talaings 
as we know had long before imbibed the elements of Indian culture, and the Indian 
influence in the paintings, sculptures and bronzes of Fagan was due not in a small 
measure to their civilization. 

The gradual supptesrion of the plasric conception by the linear conception in 
Indo-Burmese art as observed by Dr. Ray •* is not due to the process of Burmani- 
satton of the Indian plastic concepts, bat was merely an echo of the analogous process 
going on in India in the Ilth and 12th centuries. As in Eastern Indian and Nepalese 
paintings, so at Fagan, two tendencies, one plastic and the other linear, run their course 
ride by ride till a time is reached when the Eastern Indian conception is finally super- 
seded hy the medieval linpar conception. But this linear conception as yet retains 
some of its plastic qualities and, as observed by Prof. Ray,»» even the examples of 
Paya-thon-zu and Nandamanna try to avcad the eztr^e riiaipness and pointedness 
which are typical of Westem painting. 

TVhile such changes in art concepts were going on in Burma, analogous chauges 
were being effected in. Eastexn Indian painting in the 11th and ISth centuzias. This 
gradual transformation from the plastic conception to the linear was perhaps due to 
the new *ffeatem Indian standpoint in art. To quote Dr. Ray,** “ The beginning 
of the linear conception can be traced back to EUuia paintings ; but it was perhaps 
in Western India that the conception found its wide expression though in a twelfth 
century example from the Sundarbans, Ben^l, we bave one of its earlier veirions 
(D. P. Ghosh, J. I. S. 0. A., IT, No. 2), and even earlier than this in certain Fala 
e xamp les already dted. It now appears that this linear conception, wherever it mi^t 
have originated, must have become aa all-India property by about 10th or Ilth 
century. Pala sculpture, however, kept itself almost free from this tendency, but 
P&la pm ntin g could not, painting bring itsell two dimensionaL Eastern India trans- 
formed the tendency to Nepal, and aa we now sec, to Burma as well, in the trail of her 
miaaionariea and her colonial adventurers.’' 

The traces of this Western Irydian flueai conception ate found in the twelfth 
century wall-paintings from the temples of Paya-thon-zu” (Pig. II) and Nandamanna** 
(Pig. 12). In these paintings one may see the Eastern Indian traces of line which could 
at once model and went into sweeping curves. In the Paya-thon-zu and Nandamanna 
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Later on, Dr. Norman Brown seems to have revised liis opinion.® '* If a name 
based on commmiit7 interest is desired,” he says, “ then Svetambara would seem to 
be the choice ; for the style does not appear among the Digambara Jains and, therefore 
the designation ‘Jain’ would be too inclusive. Bat we could not be absolutely certain 
that the style originated among the Svetambaras— although in the following pa^es 
shall indicate reasons for thinking it did — and it might, therefore, be better to adopt 
a name after the provenance of the style and call it ‘Western Indian’ to which I can see 
no possible objection.” 

3. In his study of the Vasania Vild'ia, a painted scroll, dated 1451 A.D., in which 
the miniatures are executed after the so-called Jain style, Mr. N. C. Mehta comes to the 
conclusion that the title ‘Jain’ for such a h^hly secular subject would he a misnomer 
and the designation ‘Gujarat’ would be better*. In a later study of the Vasanta 
Vdasa', he says that there is nothing ^cially Jain in the so-called Jain painting and 
that all the characteristics of the so-called Jain school are common to the foli-art 
prevalent in Western India. In support of his view, he quotes some 15th century 
pieces of painted stucco in the collection of Mr. Porushottam Vlshram Mawji of Bom- 
bay, which formed the interior decoration of a contemporary house, ” which exhibit 
the same features of simple colour schemes, angular faces, eyes drawn out to the ears, 
eyebrows in simple curves, and a certain indifference to elegance, and careful, refined 
and finished workmanship, as are found in the medieval Kalpasulnu." 

4. Mr. Nawab, as a compromise, designates the so-called Jain school as 'Gi^'arafi 
JaindMta Kola’ or ‘GuJarSt school of painting under the Jain patronap.’ To support 
' his designation, he advances the following reasons : — (o) GuJarSt (in wider sense) was 
responsible for the execution and preservation of the illustrated manuscripts, and the 
artists were generally the natives of GuJsrSt. (6) The word ‘Jain’ is added simply 
to show that the pictorial subject-matter of this school is Jain and that the patrons 
of the artists were also Jains.* 

5. Bai Kiishnadasa in his Bkdratli ChUm Kola (Indian Painting) examines afresh 
the question of the designation of the so-called Jain school ■ He disagrees with the 
designation Jain, as art at no time in Indb bore religions labels. According to Rai 
Krisbnadasa it was posable that different religious systems in India gave some distin- 
guishing feature to art based on thdr individual conception of life, but on the whole 
there was unity of purpose and technique in Indian art. The finding of the majority of 
the documents of medieval painting from the Jain Bhandars, depicting Jain religioos 
subjects, does notproveanythlng.exceptthattheJainswerearich community financiaUy 
strong enough to spend money in getting innumerable copies of their sacred books as 
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acts of reli^oas merit, and, fortnnatety enough, many of such copies have suivived. 
He objects to designate the school as Jain on the assnmprion that the style originated 
from the monk painters. There ia evvij poasaMb^ that the work was carried out by 
ilKterate artists who followed the sketches in the margin as their gtude. He objects 
to the designation ‘Gujarat*, because it amcUs of provincialism for wbicb there is no 
justification as many illostrated manuscripts and wall-paintings in the so-called GujaiSt 
style were executed in places fiir away from GnjarSt. Evaminin g the view of 
Dr. Norman Brown that the school could perhaps ho designated as Western Indian on 
the information of TarSnStha, he holds that its geographical connotation is not right 
as, according to TSianatha iimself, the style reached Kas hmir and Nepal. Support- 
ing his contention that the so-called Western Indian school was not only confined to 
Bajputana and Gujarat, he quotes as evidence the manuscripts of the Kalpfisulm illus- 
trated at Garh Uandu, twenty-three miles from DhSr in llalwa and J aunpui in eastern 
H. P., written in 1465 A-d. by VenSdasa Ganda, some illustrations from an unknown 
Avadhi poem in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, the fllostrated manuscript of Iaut and 
ChondS, a folk*tale of FanjSb in the Lahore hloseom, the illustrated book-covers of 
Orissa, the folk paintings of Bengal and the wall-paintings of KUura and Pagan. 
Elucidating his arguments in favour of the designation Western Indian 

school, he says that there Is validity in the argument that this style is devoid of all 
poative qualities, and that its outstanding characteristics are not due to progress. 
These features are not new, but owe their presence to the degeneration of ancient art 
conventions. The only truth in TSranlth’a mention of Western school is that this 
decadence started in llarwar in the 7th century. 

Bm Krisbnadasfl , after discarding all deagnatioos, proposes a new ona and calls it •, 
‘Apabhiamia’ or ‘Corrupt Style’as this designation does not convey any idea of stylistic ^ 
evolution, “As in this age of decadence the ‘Apabhramia’ or ‘Corrupt Style* in the' 
epheie of art spread all over the country, in the same way Apabhiamsa became the 
prindpal medium of literary expression. Not only that, but also the beginning and the 
end of the Apabhramia style coincide with the literary history of Apabhramia. This 
coinrideuce of the nature and progress of the Apabhramia style In pmnting and literature 
lends support to the appropriateness of our designation. This underlying unity between 
literature and painting seems to have been noticed by the great contemporary poet, 
B&jaiekhaia, who, while describing the gathering of the poets in the Havn/aminidnsa, 
allots to the painters the same class as the poets of the Apabhramia language.*'*’’ 

From the detailed discusrion about the designations of the so-called Jain panting 
proposed by difierent authorities, ft b evident that the earlier designation ‘ has 
been finally discarded on very solid grounds. The designation ‘SvetSmbara Jain 
school’, proposed by Prof. W. Norman Brown, on the ground that the miniatures are 
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eictaiyelySvetambaraJam in aaljeat-irntter and Oat protrusion of the fartter 
eye m tUs style was borrowed by ft. painters from fte glass eyes of fte Svetambara 
Jam icons, is also not supported by facta. It is not right to say that fte miniatures are 
confined to the Svetambaraa only, as miniatuies in fte palm-leaf manuserint of 
the BhatlclmndSgawa DUmJa TiU, a Digambara Jain religious test, datable between 
1113 and 1120 A.l>., are known. We also know that the wall-paintings of the 12th 
century at Tirumalai are definitely Digambara in Bubject-matter. At an^earber period 
the style is traceable in the EUora frescoes, and its subsequent progress may be seen 
in the 11th century Brahmanical waU-paintings of the VijaySlaya CholKvara temple of 
Narttamalai. Then its traces are found in the waU-paintings of the Vishiiu temple at 
Madanpur, on the border-land of Malwa and the United Provinces, and its charactOT'stic 
features are borrowed by the Nandamanna and Paya-thou-zu wall-paintings at Pa a 
in Burma. The theory of its being exclusively Svetambara Jain is further explS 
with the discovery of such Brahmanical illustrated manuscripts as the Devi-mShalm 
and Balagojnh-stuti, and the illustrations of more sordid subjects as the Balirah 
and Vasanta yUasa, both dealing with erotics. Not only that the style exerts a t)o 
ful influence on the 11th to 13th century miniatures from Eastern India and N 
but there are documents from the eastern United Provinces and Orissa which show 
the style had penetrated even in those far off places. For such a widely diff 
style, a sectarian designation is hardly appropriate. 

The designation ‘Gujarit’. as proposed by Jfr. N. C. Mehta and accepted by D 
Coomaraswamy, may be objected to on the ground that it confines the school ^rithi^' 
a narrow geographical boundary, whereas it is known to hare prevailed all over 
country and even beyond. ® 

The Apabhramsa or ‘Corrupt Style’, the designation coined by Rai Krishnada 
has much to commend, as it expresses the technical and ajsthetio decadence of 
ffival Indian painting. However, bis theory of the parallel development of Apabh i 
literature aiid art does not seem to be correct so far as the ssthetic interest 
former is concerned. The contemporary Apabhramsa literature is by no m 
decadent and is certainly an improvement on the contemporary Sanskrit poetrw 
is often dull and lifeless. On the contrary, painting in this period is d f5 • 
decadent, and seems to have been unable to keep space with the freshness and ' ^ 

of the contemporary Apabhramsa literature. Rai fTri^bnat^go^ denies any 
quality to Western Indian school, hut there could he little doubt that it laid^^*^^° 
stress on the linear conception at the cost of colouring and modelling. Unfort 
only the decadent examples of the pictorial art of Western India have come down to ^ ' 
and, therefore, it is difficult to say about its ori^nal conception, though it seema'^* 
have some improved veraon of the art which we see in the contemporary ^ ^ 
tures from Eastern India, which have preserved certain Ajau^an conventions in 
purity than other medisoval schools of painting. The Eastern school had also 
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doTm to 'Western Indian school and assnulate its linear conception- Owing to 
the paucity of early documents, it is difficult to assert whether this linear conception 
was due to some new artistic impulse or owed its existence to all round decadence. 
But if the contemporary sculpture he the guide of contemporary art concepts, then 
linear conception, even at the saciihce of modelliiig, seems to have heen an outstanding 
feature of "Western Indian sculpture. This linear conception, however, does not find 
place in the Pala sculpture of Eastern India which till the end retains the serene pose 
and restrained modelling which were the gifts of the Gupta age. ProL Norman Brown 
has used the designation * "Western Indian school’ though he does not seem to have 
finally given up his earlier deagnation of Svetamhara Jain. His suggested designation 
of "Western Indian school is supported by the Tibetan historian TaranStha who speaks 
abont the foundation of the old "Western school by Sringadhaia in the 7th century 
in llSrwar and its consequent progress to EfuTtmir and NepSL As we have already 
said elsewhere, no early paintings of f hia school are found, but from the wall-paintings 
of Ellura, Hadanpur, and the illustrated pahn-leaf manuscripts from Gujarat, we, at 
least, can determine the characteristic conventions of school in decadent form. 
The paintings executed in this style have been discovered from the FanjSb, the 
"United Provinces, Orissa, Southern India and Fagan, and that establishes its 
popularity after the 10th century. 

After conadering the various derignations, I think that our choice lies between 
the ‘ApabhramSa’ or * Corrupt Style ’ and Western Indian school, the former laying 
emphasis on the decadence of style and the latter empharieing the geographical 
area of its origin. I, for my part, would prefer the derignation ‘Western Indian school.’ 

The time limit of this medisval Western Indian painting is from the earliest 
mimatuies in this style — our earliest dated examples being from the Nisiihachur^t, 
dated 1100 a.d. to about the end of the 16th century, when under the influence of the 
newly founded hlughal school the style disappeared. Examples of Western Tnilian 
mimatnres follow in the 17th and 18th centuries, but their idioms of erpresaon are 
seriously affected by the Rajput-SIughal complex, and their study forms a part of the 
development of ItajpQt and Hughal schools. In the present worir we have confined 
onrselvts to the study of the history of "Western Indian miniatures, roughly 

extending from 1100 A.D. to the end of the 16th century. 

The stylistic development of Western Indian miniature painting naturally 
toder two periods, externally determined by the nature of carriers and internally 
^ paintings and the character of their executiorL In tbtf first" • 

^ * P^iutmgs appear on palm-leaf and wooden boob-covers ; In the second 
. tl^ cairiers are cloth, paper and also wooden panels. The palm-leaf period 
Toug y from 1100 to 1400 a.d. and the paper period from the beginning of the 
♦!» to the early years of the 17th century, when finally Western Tnilian 
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line between the palm-leaf and paper periods, thongh it must be admitted 
that both materials were used side by aide for many years till palm-leaf was 
finally ousted. 

There are certain distinguishing features which are co mm on to both periods and 
there is slight difference in technique. Two persons were employed in the preparation 
oi illustrated manuscripts. One co|ned the text and left; blauL spaces for illustrations. 
Sometimes margina l notes were added for the guidance of the painters. After the 
copying of the text was over the painter conunenced the work of illustration, sometimes 
following the direction of the copyist’s note, and sometimes leaving it ont of ccrnsideia- 
tion. The colours are simple and the line angular. One striking feature of this 
school is the protruaon of the farther eye, the protrution being lesser in the 
palm-leaf period. 



CHAPTER III 


MINIATURES ON PALM-LEAF 

B efore the advent of paper in India, palm-leaf and hirch-barh {iXui^'spa/ro) were 
estensively used as writin" maleriats. In the palm-Icaf manuscripts, the leaves 
were divided into two or three panels for wriUng, the dinsion depending on the size of 
the leaves. On both sides of the panels generally one and half inch wide margins were 
left, and in the central margin a button strung on a string, which was passed through 
all manuscript, kept the leaves in position. On the right side, the leaves were nnmbered 
in letters, and on the left, in figures. In some manuscripts, either of these two systems 
of pagination was used. In several instances, the places of pagination and the central 
marginal hole for string were spotted with cinnabar, then the leaves were divided into 
two or three panels irith margins separating each panel. The margins, in order to avoid 
the monotony of blankness, were framed with decorative lines. In some mannscrlpts, 
the end of the chapters were decorat<!d with rosettes, lotus, and other symbols.' 
If the manuscripts were to bo Ulostnted, then the panels were left on different leaves, 
and, after the work of the scribe was over, they were handed over to the pointers to 
complete their work. 

The illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts may bo divided on stylistio grounds 
into two groups, the first comprising the manuscripts executed between 
1100 A.D. to roughly 1350 A.D., and the second comprising the manuscripts 
illustrated between 1350 and 1450 a.d. when paper practically displaced 
the palm-leaf. 

The earliest known specimens of "Western Indian miniatures ate found in the illus- 
trated manuscript of the Nirithachurjil in the collection of the Sanghavina PillSnS 
Bhandat, Patan. The colophon bears the date of 1167 VikraTnasamvat {1100 A-D.) 
and tells that the book was wxitten_by one Deva Prasiida at Bhrgukachchha 
(modem Broach) in the reign of Jayariml^* who ruled Gujarat from 1094 to 1143 a.d. 
The illustrations are generally decorative roundels filled up with fioral and geometrical 
patterns (Figs. 13-14)'. There are also a few figure drawings. InI1g.l4, an elephant 
rider within a roundel is depicted. In the same figure, two lightly clad women, hold- 
ing garlands and probably representing the Apsamses, are depicted on the lower marpm 
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It is lemattable that the piotnsaon of the farther eye, a characteristio of ’Western 
Tni^i'ftn painting, does not appear here. 

EcmoTed twenty years in date, are the miniatares m the palm-leaf mamiscaripts of 
Skaikhaniagama with Dhavald Tild, a rdigions text of great importance to Digambara 
Jains. The mannscript lying at Mula Bidri could be dated somewhere between 
1113 — 1120 a..D.* The miniatnres represent laj^nen hearing to the discomses of the 
monks, the Jinas, the goddess ChakeJvari, and snob decorative motifs as rosettes, etc-’ 
The importance of these miniatures cannot be minimised, as these are the earliest 
known miniatures of Digambara Jain sect, and set at rest the controvert that the 
’Western Indian imniature painting was exclusively sponsored by the Svet^baras. 

The style of the Sha^hhaviddgama miniatures conforms to the conventions of 
Western TTulian school, with emphasis on linear conception. It is, however, remarkable 
that the protrusion of the farther eye is not so prominent in these miniatures. 

The next in chronological order are two miniatures in the palm-leaf manuscript 
of the Jildii Svira and three other Ahgas of the Svetambara canon, with the commentary 
of Abhayadeva, now in the Nagfndas (also called SintinSth Temple) BhandSr of the 
Svetfimbaxa Jains at Cambay*. Themanuscriptia dated 1127 a.i>. The first minia* 

' tuie (Hg. 16) represents Sri UahSvira Svlml seated on a throne in padmasana ; 
on his either side stands a c^Acuri-bearer. The second ministure (Fig. 1C) represents the 
fourhanded Goddess Sarasvatl standing in tribhanga pose ; the donors Besala and 
Snbhamkars ate seated on the floor with folded hands, and ham$a, the vehicle of the 
goddess, is seen there. The smiling face of Gie goddess is well rendered and the oatline 
is flowing and senrittve ; the farther eye does not protrude into space. The trS^anga 
pose seenu to have been however adopted ftom the contemporary Bculpture and is 
very rare in Western Indian painting. 

The palm-leaf manuscript of the LaghuiyUi with a miniature, in the 

Santinath Bhandar, is dated 1143. am. The mimature represents a Jain mnnir seated 
on a couch converring widi another monk seated in front o! bim ; a layman with folded 
hand stands on the right^. hir. Sarabhai Nawab recognises in the picture the port- 
raits of Sil Hemschaudr^hSiya and his disciple Mahendra Suri and Knm^pSla*. 

The next illusfrated palm-leaf in chronological order is that of the Ogha Niryuldi and 
rii other books in the coIIectioD of the Jain Grantha Bhandar, Chltanl (Baroda 
State). It is dated 1161 aj). and contains the representations of ninph^op ^ goddesses 

including sixteen VidySdevis and the Yakshas Eapordl and Brahma^ti’ (Kgs. 17 37 • 

38—42). These miniatures are of great importance for the study of the iconography 

4. £A(z(Uan{^ina, ed. bf Dr. Himlal, VoL I, p. ii. T. ^<^voSruma n 4n 

5 /t.,Vo!.m,Pl.I. Rga. 10-11. ' 

6. Koimaa Brown, Story of KSiaia, p. 18; 8. Ih.,-p. 1^. 
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interesting to note that the representations of trees and animals appear for the first time 
in these miniatores. We have reproduced three miniatnres in colour. The first represents 
the marriage procession of SriNeminatha. The procession has two elephants ridden 
by Neminatha. There is an interesting wedding pavilion on the left with the bride seated 
under it. A man standing outside welcomes Neminatha with folded hands (Fig. 50). 
The second and third miniatures (Figs. 51-52) represent the story of Baldeva Muni, a 
deer, and the charioteer. The story goes that Batadeva Muni was so handsome that his 
presence in the cities attracted women-folk. Incensed at this, he retired to the forest 
and started practising severe penance. The denizens of the forest, among whom was a 
deer, started listening to his preachings. The deer always led the Muni to travellers who 
offered food which kept his body and soul together. Once a charioteer, after cutting 
wood in the forest, was on the point of partaking his food ; at the very moment the deer 
brought Baldeva Muni there and the charioteeroffered him food. In the second miniature, 
Baldeva Muni is shown seated under a tree preaching to the congregation of animals on 
the right. In the third miniature, the charioteer is shown offering food to Baladeva 
Mnni. 

It is xemarkahle that in these miniatuies, the Western Indian technique has 
crystallised itselL The drawing is angular ; the physical peculiarities, such oa the 
pointed nose and ghin &nd the farther eye protruding in space, appear and there is no 
attempt at modelling in colours. 

Besides these dated examples of Western Indian mmiatares, there are others 
which do not hear any dates. The earliest example among these detached miniatures is 
a lovely drawing of the goddess Sarasvatl (Tig. 53} from the Siddha Hairm in the 
collection of Sarabhai Nawab. It could be easily assigned to the first half of the 12th 
century. Then Sarabhai Nawab describes two miniatures from the Paryushand Kalpa 
in the S&ntinath BhandSr, Cambay.” One of these represents Jineivara Suri with an 
attendant, a disciple and a layman. Then there are four miniatures from the 
XJUaTadhyayana'^ and two miniatures from the Pshabhadeia Charita in the SanghavinS 
FadanE Bhand^, Fatan,‘* which do not bear dates, but on stylistic considerations may 
be dated to the 13th century. 

Sri Jinavijayaji has also discovered a number of illustrated palm-leaves from 
the Jaisalmet Jnana Bhandar, which represent the Jinas, gods and goddesses 
Stylistically, they should belong to the second ball of the thirteenth century. 

^ An examination of the mimatures in the first group of the palm-leaf period shows 
that the subject of painting was confined to the representation of the Tirthamtaras 
gods, goddesses, monks, patrons (both male and female), and very rarely, a km^. This 
is a limited list of subjects and their appeal, more or less, is iconographio. No problem 

19. Ib^ Figs, 60-61. 
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The historj of the second group of palm-leaf painting coincides roughly with 
the estahlishment and consohdation of the ^lustim power in Gujarat. Its Id^toiy starts 
from tonghlj 1350 A.D. and lasts till 1450, fliongh, up till now, we hare no illustrated 
manuscript in this gronp which could be dated prior to 1370 A.D. It is remarkable 
to notice a considerable impro^-ement in this group of palm-leaf miniatures from the 
technical and jesthetic points of view. The drawing is finer , to the limited range of 
subjects of the first period ore now added representations of the episodes from the life 
of the Jinas ; every attempt is made to represent finer details, and there is palpable 
improvement in the colonr tones. A natural question arises as to why these improve- 
ments were effected in those days of storm and stress, and when the State was also 
not much enthusiastic about such kind of artistic expression. To answer this question 
one has to keep before one’s mind the greater cultnral relations engendered by the 
iluslim conquest of Gujarat between the people of Gujarat and the Persians and the 
Talks. The Persians had already evoked the art of miniatute painting to a great 
artistic height, and, in Westero Indian painting, we sec a faint reflection of that 
achievement- The time was too early and the ancient traditions too deep-rooted to 
have oUon-ed IVestem Indian school to adopt such features from Persian art as the 
calljgrapliie conception of drawing, aerial perspective, high finish, etc.; nevertheless, 
we find attempts being made by ITestem Indian painters to give a lyricsol feeling 
to their line ; even fine hair strokes, a Pexrian characteristic, are resorted to and the ose 
of gold and nltramaiine, hitherto caknown in paUn-leaf miniatures, is frequently made. 
AU these innovations are Persian and show the earliest advancement in Indian 
technique ; it was, however, reserved for Akbar the Great, who ruled India two 
hundred years later, to evoke fully an Indo-Persian school which we call Mughal. 

The following manuscripts in the second group are noted below : — 

There are six miniatures in a palm-leaf manuscript of the Kalp^sulra and KilaLi- 
cJiarya-laflid, dated 1370 A.p., in the collection of Mukti VijayajI Jdana Bhandar, at 
Ujjamphoi BharmasMa, AhmedShad*-. In the five miniatures represented here (Bigs. 
54 — 58), the first represents the descent of Mahavira &om heaven, the second represents 
a Jain monk receiving instruction from a Jain teacher, the third depicts the birth 
of Mahasira, the mother, arrayed in finery, lying on the bed fondles tlie child, the 
fourth depicts the Ivirvana of Mahavira and the fifth represents the S<imaaisarana or 
resting place of MahSvjra after he hod attained fferoZi-hood 

There an* thirty-four miniatures in a palm-leaf manusenpt of the Kalpasdlra 
owned by the Seth Anandji hlangaljml Pedhina Jiuna Bhantlir at Kkr’^ (Bigs. 59—78) 
Unfortunately, the manuscript does not bear any date. Mr. Sarabhai assigns it to the 
14th century, and ilr. C. J. ShaV dates it to the thirteenth century, without givin" 
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any reason. Prof. Korman Brorni" does not agree nith this early dating and gives 
reason for liis disagreement. According to Bim, these miniatures are stylistically more 
complicated palm-leaf miniatures knoTvn to us, and, therefore, would be naturally 
expected to come at the end of the palm-leaf period than a century or more before its 
close. The gold is for the first time used in certain mmiatnre.s ; this practice was pro- 
bably learnt from the Persians. On these grounds Prof. Norman assigns the imniature.s 
to the end of the 14th centurj’. The miniatures rqjrescnt eight auspicious symbols, and 
the birtli and ■\’ariou3 other episodes from the life of 3Inhavira. 

To the same period (end of 14th century) may be assigned four miniatures in tbe 
palm-leaf manuscript of the SuWiaJtama VyaKara^a in the collection of Vakhatji Sciini 
Bhandur, Patau.’* Tlie miniatures (Figs. 70-84) represent the request of Jnyasimhadeva 
to ITemachandrSchaij'o to .write the Vyitarana, the procession of the hook on an 
elephant of .the temple of Parivanath, and the request of the minister Karman to 
Anandaprabha Upiidhy33'a for getting a copy of the VySkaraRa made. 

Dr. Norman Brown ” has tricd'to indicate the sequences in the stylistic develop- 
ment of the miniatures of the palm-leaf period. Ifo groups the earliest ImoTO examples 
of the school in the manuscript of the JMTWUufra and other three Aii/jas, dated 1127 A.D., 
under the stylistic classification ‘A’, and shows that the sequence of this stylo runs 
from these early examples through the miniatures in Hemachandra’s Kmkharila and in 
the miniatures of the Sai'ag<tp<iJila7)iatfa'Sttlta executed in 12C0 a.d. In the manuscript 
of the Kalpa$utTa and KalalCcMrya-kalhl In Patan'BhandSr, dated 1270 A.B., he 
sees a sub-variety of style ‘A’, which he calls *A. 1 In another illustrated manuscript 
of the Kalpasutra, dated 1278 A.D., in iLc SanghvinS Paulina Bhandar, Patan, he sees 
the second sub-variety of Style ‘A. 1 and designates it 'A. 2’. 

Prof. Norman Brown finds tbe following distinguishing characteristics of the 
style ‘A. 1': — 

(1) The relative lack of complication in the ornamentation which characterises 
the earliest palm-leaf miniatures continues %vith slight change. 

(2) The background remains simple without much architectural detail and room 
hangings. 

(3) The number of figures appearing in the scenes is kept as low as possible. 

(4) The details of tbe costumes and ornaments are suggested rather than indicated 
with precision. 

(6) Thick lines are employed in preference to fine strokes. 

The peak of the sub-variety ‘A. 1’, according to Prof. Norman Brown, reaches in 
the six illustrations of a manuscript of the Kalpasutra and the Edlaidcharya-Jcaiha, 
dated 1370 a.d., in the collection of the Mukri Vijaya JnSna BhandSr at TJjj’amphoi 

25. Norman Brown, Slylistie Taneiy ofEatig 26. Jaina-ciitra Kalpadru^. Tigs. 105-10S. 
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DliarmasSla, AhmedSbad The drawing of these paintings is absolutely sure , the full 
and steady flow from a brush that never wavered, directed by an eye that knew no self 
doubt. The paintings are entirely intellectual, with little emotional wannth ; the 
conventions of the style are faithfully observed ; yet in spite of angularity of bodily 
pose, which the tradition demands, the figures achieve an alertness, rather than a pos- 
turing, which falls just short of vitahty.”^ As a snccessor to this style, Prof. Norman 
Brown points to the miniature depicting in the illustrated manuscript of the 

RaiiraTiasya, datable to early 15th century, in the Sarabhai Nawab collection, and 
in the illustrations of the Pos(i»i/a VHasa (1451 A.D.) 

A'2. This sub-variety, according to ProL Norman Brown, is distinguished from 
A-1, by the employment of finer lines and by the accentuation of details. To this 
group belong the miniatures from the Eatakacharya-hjlha, dated 1278 a.d., and painted 
wooden coders of the DharnvjpadeSamala, representing scenes from the bfe of Parsva, 
in the collection of Sarabhai Nawab. The panels are dated 1368 A^n. In these covers 
the use of fine lines has not developed very far, though the architectural and ornamental 
details are more developed. There are also radimentaty attempts at shading. In 
this sub-N-ariety, Piof. Norman Brown places the Ka\pa$G{ra owned by Seth AnandJI 
SlangnljTni Pedhi at Idar. The manuscript has thirty-four illnstrations, and, on 
stylistic ground, may be dated at the end of the 14th centurj*. In the illastrations, 
the details are worked out with great precirion. Personal ornaments and architectnzal 
details are minutely finished, and fine lines have been used with great care. 
To the sanift sub-variety also belongs the Kalpasutra manuscript in the Hamsa- 
vijsya Juana Bhandar, Baroda. It is probably an early 15th century manuscript, and its 
ornate marginal designs seem to be composed mostly of Indian decorative elements. 

Group B. This style never achieves the careful detail of the second sub-variety 
of style ‘A’- The earliest examples of this style a^ar in the manuscript No. 1155 
of the Sri 'N’Ira Mjayaji Jain Svetarabara JnSna BbandSr, at ChhSnl, near Baroda It is 
dated 1161 a.d., and has twenty-one illustrations, mostof them being of the Vidyadevls. 
The lines in these are not smooth flowing curves as are those of the paintings in style 
‘A’ ; rather they consist of parts joined angularly. There is a characteristic treatment 
of the eyes, which are not drawn as a pair on a continual horizontal axis, as is either 
the case or nearly the case with the examples of style ‘A’, but are drawn on separate 
axes at different levels, so that at the nose the inride comer of one eye is considerably 
below the level of the inride corner of the other. There U sometimes shading (Fig. 13). 
which is accomplished by using colour and shaded line ** 

To this style ‘B’. Prof. Norman Brown assigns the twenty-three miniatures in the 
lengthy palm-leaf manuscript of the Sid/ahwMtila and eight other charilas in the 
Sanghavina PadanS Bhandar, Patan. It is dated 1288 A.D 
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To the Bamo group belong the painted wooden covers of the Siitra'Jcfldnga in 
the collection of Sri Punya Vjjayajl, dated 1288 A.D. These covers show far less 
ornamentation and less careful detail than those appearing in other covers cited above, 
under stylo A 2, and they may bo considered to represent a stylistic continuation of 
the Chhani manuscript. 

To the same group ore assigned two miniatures in the nccramanek collection, 
representing Pir5\'anfltha and Abhayadeva. They may be dated to 1450 a.d. 

Prom the detailed examination of tho evolution of style A and B by Prof. 
Norman Brown, it should not be conclodcd that there were stylistic variations of great 
magmtude in Western Indian painting, as its principal conventions arc followed by 
all sub-varieties mentioned by Prof. Norman Brown. There is difference in draughts- 
manship in ^•arious sub-groups as noriced by ProL Norman Brown, but that may he 
duo to strong or weak draughtsmanship of the painters. The sudden change in 
the quality of draughtsmanship in tho palm-leaf miniatures of the 14th century is not 
due, in my opinion, to the evolotionary process in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century art, but to the iofluence of Persian art which delights in fine droughtsman- 
sHp. The absence of architectural and other decorative details in one group and their 
presence in the other may also ho duo to tho nature of tho carrier and tho technical 
proficiency of the painters. That Western Indian school in the 13th and 14th 
centuries does not follow any universal pattern only shoira that the painters of unequal 
merit existed. Tho mass production of Join iconographio types vcigtng on folk-art 
was naturally the work of mediocrcs, the works of lesthctic merit being executed 
by the qualified painters, hence tho difference. 




Fig. 59 
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MINIATtJKES IN THE PAPER PERIOD (CIRCA 1400-1600 a.v.) 

I T i3 now practieallj a settled ^ct tJiat paper as a writing and painting material 
was introdnced on conrideral)Ie scale in Western India by the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the 14th century, thoogh the find of the colophon of a paper 
manuscript of the Dhrxtnyahka, a work on poetics, which was written for Jinachandra 
Sun {1166--1166 A.D,), shows that paper was known in India even in the twelfth 
centoiy.' | 

Dr. Biranand Sastri claimed to possess the earliest illustrated manuscript of the 
Ealjxuutra, bearing a date which b equivalent to 1058 a.©.,* but from the style of the 
miniatures it is evident that the manuscript belongs to the early 15tb century and the 
date was copied from some ancient palm-leaf manuscript of the Kalpasuira. 

The two earliest Imown manuscripts of the EaljxisUtTa are dated 1415 a.d. ; one 
is in the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’ and the other (No. 577) in the 
Anandjl Kalyanjlnt FedhInS JnSnS BbapdSr, lambdi*. 

Following the above manuscripts comes the Nolposufro manuscript, dated 1427 A.©., 
in India Office, London. The manuscript contains forty-sis miniatures of which 
thirty-one belong to the KalpasiUra and thirteen to the Kaktliocharyd-haikS.* The 
manuscript is not only illustrated but also elaborately decorated.* Its 113 leaves are 
written with silver ink, and the ground is coloured black or red alternatively. A 
few pages are written in gold, either on red or plain ground. The borders of the page 
are decorated generally with animal processions (elephants or hatnsas), floral 
branches or formal lotus palmette frames, and occasionally with affronted geese, 
antelopes, or with human figures. Their borderu have either a blue, vermilion, crimson 
Or ted ground. 

To the same period may belong the two miniatures in a KcH'pasmra manuscript 
in the HemachandrSeharya JnSna Mandir, Pfitan. The miniatures reproduced here 
in colours represent the Goddess and the Moon God (Figs. 85—86). 
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Tiieir stylo is much akin to the of the muiLstures of the polm-ieaf 

period. 

To the same period belong miniatures in another manuscript of the A’cIporStra 
in the Hemachandruchfliya JuSna llandir, Putan, two of which we reprodneo here 
(Figs. 87-88). The first represents Indru seated in all his glory, ordering Harinal- 
gamesa to remove the foetus of DevJnanda, and the second represents Trilala with 
her attendants. ' The Iiaclc-groond is red and the figures are painted in gold, their 
costume is in bine or crimson. The dro\ring is careful and shows a certain decorative 
chnrro. 

Then follows, in chronological order, a Kalpcuulra manuscript in the collection 
of Achar 3 ’a Ja}-asurU\'ani]P. It is dated 1432 A.D. and h.»s t^venty'One illustrations. 
The miniatures reprodticed here represent the prayer of Indra (Fig. 89). and the annual 
distribution of alms (Fig. 00). | 

Then comes an illustrated manuscript of the A’oipf«rf^m with bcai|tifur border 
decoration. It is now in the Xarasimhajlnl polo3 Jnstm Ikinkfa, and once 

formed a jiart of the collection of the lato Hamsavijojujb The text fs written in golden 
ink. There are eighty^sit pages, eight nuniatuies and seveaty-four borders. The 
colophon of the manuscript (Figs. 01-92)* tells us that the manuscript was svrittea 
in VikramA Samvat 1522 (A,n. 1405), at Yavanpur (modern Jaunpur, U.P.), in the 
rmgn of Huseyii Shah, by. the order of Harshinl Stiviki. The floral patterns in the 
borders (Figs. 93—98) are very beautifully executed, and show the mastery of the 
artist in purely Hindu patterns • and those imported by the lluslim power. In the 
miniatures scenes from tJje lives of the Jinaa and saints, such as the consecration cere- 
mony of fchahhadevTi (Fig. 99),'* the fourteen dreams of DevJnandA (Fig. 100),“ 
duel between Bharata and his brother BabubaB (Fig. 101),“ Kos& dance and an 
episode of Arj'a Samiti (Fig. 102},“ Indra holding umbrella over Aryadbarma 
(Fig. 103)," the four Samghas worahippiog at the Niirao* of Mahivira (Fig. 104),“ 
and the gnef of Trisala at the immobility of the foetus (Fig 105),** are represented. 

The composition in these miniatures are done on red ground, and a profuse use 
of gold, ultramarine, carmine and green, has been made. The drawing conforms 
to Western Indian tradition ; the figorcs have their farther eyes protruding into 
space, and their noses and chins are pomted. In the treatment of women (Fig. 100), 
however, a new point of view is notic4‘able. Their faces are carefully finished and 
remind us of tlie representation of ln<Uan women la early Mughal school. Their 
Ups also wear the st-iins of lac-dye. The figures ate singularly devoid of 
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that contortion of body which greatly exaggerates their poses in the late Western 
Indian art. 

After tins comes, in chronolo^cal order, the best illaminated manuscript of the 
KdpasHim in DevasSnS P3da. AhmedSbSd. which forms a part of the valuable collec- 
tion of the late Mom DaySvimalaji. The text is written in gold ink, and the manuscript 
was prepanjd at the behest of the descendant, the great Jain bankers, Sana and Jutha, 
who lived at Gandhar Bandar, near Broach. It is probably the most beautiful 
manuscript of its kind and the outstanding feature of its decoration is that it visimhses 
the different mosical modes and vorioos dancmg poses based on Bh^Tita'a Ndfya^astra. 
(Tigs. 10&-131).*' The figures of the dancers are remarkably beautiful, and reveal 
at once the mastery of the painter in catching the spirit of the fleeting moments in 
dance and translating them through the medinm of line and colours. ^ ^ oUj, 

hordersareaobeaotifullypaintcd.thesameconldnotbesaidofthecompositions.w c , 

though imbued with a sense of Ughtness in drawing, show all the weatoesses o 
Western Indian art (Figs. 132-135).'‘ A very interesting ^int m ^ 

the scene representing pacification of the serpent ^an a n>i ^ . j j*_ 

(Tig. 136) The cent^panel deals with the former birth of the 

final pacification- There is nothing unosoat in this from pure y tes e i . 

tint the borders, numbering four, framing these panels are 0 WiTders divided 

nto four panels each, depict fighting and hunting from ho Tn,ftr,anftUhave 

4ow („„ peopk fa eoeb fani. 

.itte^bTred, green or Bo’^red gronnd. The “ “ “ 

consisting of tnibans and coats is typical of tbe closmg -ncession is sbown 

ftc lop ma, frandngtbe%nreolM.bbvin.. n pleasing depbsnt 
P-eeding from bTsides, and is typtaUy Western 

l^ttom panel, borrever, depicts a tli 3 mannscript, and a 

are participating. From the ^ ^^3 ^ting inroads in 

^othmtobedescribedUter, it tT,, foundation of Mnghal school 

the realm of Indian art, at least hundred years beiore me 

^ t— iinn^pr decorations in a few leaves 

Contemporary in date (Circa 1475), the collection of Sarabhai 

HM Sesqnes, cones and erfonebes on 
^'»b (Fig,. n,-l38). Tber. sy a, Native patterns 

ultramarine and red grounds (Fig. 13^)> P from mosaues 

■« tbe eontempeary colonrel tiles and other carved ™ 

palaces. ^e7.1.er- are lovelv dano big poa^s ou green Howered groiind (Fig. 138). 
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scenesofmerrjmaJdngnsswinginp.dandngandmaac, panels depicting Persian soldiers, 
duel between two Persians, disporting cranes agamst a green flowered back*groand. 
and two panels showing dancing women on yellow and flowered groimd. 

To the same date, or, perhaps, a little later belongs 'another manuscript of the 
Edlpasutra {No. 1402) in the llnm-vivijayaji collection, .\tmSnand Jain JnSna Jlandir, 
Narasinghiini Pol, Barodni It is Atritten in ^Id and the borders are decorated with 
dancing figures (Figs. 139-141)-®, which are rather crudely executed, and floral and 
animal patterns o£ great beauty (Figs. 142-140).*' The miniatures reproduced here 
represent plucking of the hair, and MabSvira being borne on a palanquin (Fig. 147).” 
There is notliing outstanding in their execution. 

Then from the point of good workmanship, the illustratotl Kalpasutra manuscript 
in the collection of UpSdliyiL}*a Solianvijayaji of MjaySnanda Suri^varajlnil SafighadS 
may be noted. The manuscript is dated 1400 a.d., and lia‘. forty miniatures. The 
following miniatures are reproduced : — Harinaigamesa canj’ing the fetus of SfahSvIra 
in the sky (Fig. 148),*’ Tri^l/l telling about her dream to SiddhSrlha (Fig. 149)*', 
Trisala rejoicing at the movement of tbc foetus (Fig. 150),** the AraalaU play 
(Fig. 161)*', distribution of alms and Mah&virs being carried on a palanquin for the 
initiation ceremony (Fig. 162).*' plucking of the hair (Fig. 133),** and the NirvSna of 
ParivanStha (Fig. 154).*’‘ 

To the same period belongs an iUustrated manuscript of the Kaljnsitra in the 
collection of iluni Kintivijayaji, now in the Atmanand JnBna Jlandir, NarsinghjInI 
Pol, Baroda, its c.atalogue niunher being 2189. Its colophon says ** that the 
manuscript was Arritten at Handapadurga (modem BlSndogarh) in 3l5hrR. The minia- 
tures reproduced from this manuscript are: the fourteen dreams of Trisala (Fig. 155)", 
the marriage procession of Ncminatha (Fig. 156),*’ the bathroom of Siddhfirtba (Fig. 
167),’* keeping awake on the sixth day of the birth of Hahiivirn (Fig. 168),** driving 
stakes into the oars of JJahilTira (Fig. Ity),** the giving away of half the garment and 
the misdemeanour of the cowherd (Fig. ICO),** Kama|hn practising penance (Kg- 191)»*’’ 
the prowes.^ of Prince Arishtanemi (Jig. 162),’* water-sport (Fig. 1C3),” KoiS dance 
(Fig. 164)," the gift of cliild Vojra (Kg. IC6),*’ the twelve-years famine (Fig. 166),** 
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writing of the manuscript (Fifr 1C7).* and one of the rales to be observed by the 
monks (Fig. 1CS)“ 

To the end of the I5th century also belongs another manusenpt of the Kalpasulra 
from the collection of ifuni Kantivijayajl in the AtmSnanda Jiutia Mandir, Baroda, 
Waring the catalogue number 21 8S This manusenpt is in a verj' bad state of preser- 
vation. though the golden ink of the text still retains its bnlliancy. There are twenty- 
nine miniatures in all. As a point of interest, on the folio 87 of this manuscript 
is mentioned the date of the composition of the Knlnliirh^njn lathCt by IchStya 
Bharmaprabha Sun in 1332 A.D *K 

Besides the manuscripts described above, there ore illustrated manuscripts of the 
Kalpasulra in the collection of Sri Jinavijayaji. dated 14CB a.d., and in the Prince of 
Wales lluscum, dated 1470 a.d.‘* There are also many Kdlpasuiras in private 
collections, and it would be an interesting study to analyse the pictorial contents of 
every one of them, and show hoa much the pictorial themes differed from one 
manuscript to another. 

The illu-strated copy of the UUaradhyayana SiUro, dated 1472 a.d., belongs to the 
Sanghavi MandananS Samgraha, Milndavagarh'’. Another copy of the UUaradhya- 
yana, bearing no date, bat probably datable to the middle of the 1 5th century, belongs 
to Sri Hamsavijayajt collection in the Atminand JSina Blmndar. Baroda. Its catalogue 
number U 05!) One of the mioiatores reproduced here represents a monk seated near a 
tank (Fig. 1C0)*‘. The importance of these miniatures Ues in the fact that they are ont of 

the common run of the Ixalpasulra miniatures, and, therefore, of quite refreshing nature 

The most prolific source of Western Indian miniatures, as pointed out are 
Svetambani Jain Ulostrated manoscripts, though, in the paper period illustrated 
manuscripts concerned with the Devi and Krishna cults were also produced. 
They comprise the popular series of the ZVrl iltiJtafmya, the BMqamla DnSam<ulandha 
and the Gitagovinda. 


Dm MShSImya. All the illratnitcd manuscripts of the Dm llshatinya, so far 
traced, belong to the paper period of AVestem Indian painting and are datable after 
1400 A.D. The earliest mannscript (neatly about 15tb ceutiuy), containing twelve 
mmiatuKS, belongs to the Baroda Art Gallery’. Among the eatly I7th° century 
manuBcnpts may be mentioned tbreo mannscripta preserved in the treasurv of TT TV 
the Nawab Saheb of Palanpnt. •' ' 


Bi&jamla Dalamalat^. The last folio of n manuscript of the BtiSmmla 
DoSammlmaa. representing Krishna playing on the Sute, is in the collection rf His 
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VrajabLOsIianlSljI of KSnkrob*.*" Both in thp colour tchcjne nnd the treatment of 
coiflure and ornaments, this mfmature lines up with the old Western Indian traditions. 
The one notable feature, however, is the absence of the farther eye protruding f>eyond 
the facial line. The absence of this characteristic Western Indian feature shows tljat 
the manuscript belongs to the transitional period when the three-quarter view of the 
face was pving place to strict profile. The probable dale of this painting is the middle 
of the 10th century, or even later. The Jodhpur ilhistratctl manuscript of the DaSama- 
siandha with Srldhara'fl BAdrdrtAo commentat)* written in old Gujaruti, which e:splaiiw 
the content of every picture, ia dated 1610 A.n.. and rcconls the name of the painter 
as Qovinda, the son of NSrada.*' 

BdhrjopSla Stuti. It is the work of JJUsuka or Bilt'amahgala, the well-known 
Vaishpai’a eai&t, soznetimes styled as Jajudea'a of the South, who came from Tirana ray 
in British Malabar. He lived sometimes between 1 250 to J 350 a.d., and bis work seems 
to have sainwl popularity in Oujarut by the end of the 14th century, so that in the 
following centuries there must have risen a demand for the illustrated versions of his 
poems as is proved hy the illustrated manuscripU of the ikilojojw/a Stuti. 

The dUcovorj’ of the first scries of the IiAhtjoji6li Rtuii miniatures, in 1020, esta* 
blished the existence of a school of miniature painting in Western India, without refer- 
ence to Jainism.*- The manuscript, now in the Boston Museum.” h.ss forty miniatures 
and is dated by Prof. Norman Drown to the middle of the 15th century. “In these miaia- 
tures additional elements (than the KalpatSlra and KdloJtde^Sryii^i-aJh/i manuscripta) 
appear in the compositions, particularly in tl»e wider use of the foliage decoration, 
a great number of animals ond birds, th® more profuse illustrations of orohitectaral 
settings, the picturing of domestic and other new types of scenes. The drawing becomes 
more delicate and refined, the compotition more complicated ; new bodily poses 
appear." The second copy of the DdlagitpSla Sluii is in the possession of t ho Baroda 
Museum.*' Stylistically, the miniatures arove^ similar to those of tlie first manu- 
script. The third copy, in the possession of Mr. B. J. Sartdesara, probably represents 
a sub-variety of the common paper period stylo of ’Western Indian painting (Figs. 170 
— 175).“ The miniatures reproduced here depict the worship of the four-handed 
Krishna — ^Krish^a receiving toll from the cowherdesscs, amour of Krishna with the 
cowherdesses, and the dalliance of Krishna in the forest. «Vs observed by Dr. Slajumdar, 
the artist has made efforts at shading the focea of the hnman figures, their costume, the 
architectural designs and the decorative patterns. The lines ore thick and angular. 
The eyes are drawn on different lewis, a characteristic feature of tho miniatures in the 
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palm-leaf manuscript from Chhani, and on the whole the paintings are crude. The 
fourth manuscript of the Bd}agopdla Sluti •’* may be dated to the early 17th century, 
and belongs to the ESjaratna NarayanahhaT Sanskrit Pithi^la, Petlad The fifth 
manuscript, belonging to the same collection, Ilts twenty-nine miniatures which may be 
dated to the early 17th century, and are executed after the Rajput stvle ' The figures 
are in profile and new types of costume and ornaments appear. 

Gitagoi'inda. The Gitagovinda. a collection of derotional and erotic lyrics by 
Jayadeva (12th century), deals ivith the love episodes of Radh.i and Krishna. It seems 
that the devotional side of the Gliagovinda found great favour in GujarSt. The earliest 
illustrated manuscript of the Gitagovinda belongs to the collection of Pandit Bala 
shankar Bhattaji Apiihotri, the hereditary priest of the Kalkamata temple, Pavagadh 
Hills in eastern Gnjarat.^' It has seven miniatures which Dr. Slajumdar assigns 
on good grounds to the middle of the fifteenth centnrjv® The style of the miniatnres 
is the same as that of the hvetSmbara Jain miniatares. At the top of each miniature, 
there is either an architectural setting or a blue line indicating the sky. At times floral 
designs framing these lines enhance the beauty of the minLitures. The colours employed 
are brick-red used for background, green, blue, yellow, pink, pure and pearly whites, 
the last 5vas used to paint the jewellery and floral decorations. 

There is another manuscript of the Giftigoviitda in the coIIecUonof Mr.N.C. Mehta.* ■ 
Tho illustrations framed by the borders of red lines cover the entire page with the rele- 
vant Sanskrit text inscribed at the top. “ In style and m the quality of the pictures, 
the manuscript is remarkable. The drawing is swift, precise and vital, and the artist 
moves from one incident to another with a sense of confidence and sure improvisation. 
The figures are more alive than in any of the known examples of GujarSt painting. 
The colouring is brilliant, warm and strikiiig, though the palette is limited chiefly to 
the use of reds, blues, whites and greens. There is no attempt at subtle combinations 
or producing an impression of impeccable or ingenious craftsmanship. The pictures 
have an atmosphere of intimacy and studied simplici^ both of line and colour would 
appear to be understood equally well by the artist and his audience. Almost every 
picture would have made a magnificent mural. It was as if the art of fresco had been 
abridged into the folios of the manuscript.”*' Mr. N. C. Mehta, on various consider- 
ations, prefers to date the miniatures to the Utter part of the 15th or the early years 
of the IGth century.*- I, for myself, am unable to subscribe to this view. The minia- 
turea have none of the distinguishing features of Western Indian school such as 
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farther ejes protruding into space, extreme angalflrit 7 of drawing, etc. There could 
he little douht that the miniaturea belong to that transitional phase of Western Indian 
art, when the early Mughal art was deeply influencing the indigenous conventions. 
Even the male costume is typically of Ahbar period, including the chaldar jamah, 
trousers and the atjia{i turhan. There is nothing to prove that such typical late 
16th century costume existed before the Maghal period in Gujarat. I would prefer 
to date the manuscript to circa 1575 A.©., or even a little later. 

BaiiTahasya. It seems that Kobhoha Bhatta’s Baiirdhasya, a work on erotics 
written in the thirteenth century, was very popular in Gujarat. Mr. Sarabhai Nawab 
possesses a complete manuscript of tbe Balirahasya, datable to the middle of the 15th 
century, or a little later. In the very first folio is depicted the picture of KSmadeva” 
(Fig. 174). In the same collection, there is a folio from another illustrated manuscript 
of the’ J?otiraJlo5i/a,*‘ wHch has an illastration in the margin on both sides, depicting a 
’SStI KnTjnra procession. The elephant is made entirely of the figures of women and 
18 ridden by Kama shooting arrows, Protroding eyes appear, which probably show 
the comparative lateness of the picture. 

After the introduction of paper for writing and illastratious in Western India, the 
technical processes in painting underwent changes. Paper afforded larger ^^ce to 
the painters than the palm-leaf, and with the progress of time this apace continued to 
increase in dimension. Not only that paper as carrier was better suited for painting 
than palm-leaf, but larger space also meant bigger compositions and greater represents* 
tiou of details. These ore the reasons why sumptuous illastratious with fine border 
decorations appear in the paper period. 

A radical change was also effected in the choice of colours. ^Vhe^eve^ yellow was 
used in the palm-leaf miniatures, its pkice was taken up by gold, though the use of yellow 
was not altogether prohibited. Gold and rilver inlm were also used for writing. As 
the years rolled on, the use of gold increased, and gilding became euch a lascinatioa 
that the painters were not even deterred to paint the costumes of the Jain monks in 
gold, with the decoration painted in white or red dots. Such was the decline in jesthetic 
taste that it became a Tnafim with the painters that greater the application of gold 
better the effects of other colours came out. This partiality for the giltter of the gold 
led to the invention of a new process by which at first the entire ground was covered 
with gold and then other colours were applied. In rhw period the use of ultramarine 
blue as well increased to a very considerable extent, and in many instances the entire 
ground was covered with it. Camune and orange yellow are also used frequently, 
and a colour of intermediate ^de between Che carmine and mininm became favourite. 

The subject matter of painting also underwent changes. The representations of 
the TIrthamkaras, gods, goddesses, monks and nuns and donors, which were favourite 
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Bobjects in the palm-leaf period, were gradually replaced with more elaborate scenes, 
representing episodes from the lives of the l^hamkaras. After the Persian fashion, 
the borders of the KalpaiStras were at times profoscly decorated, a feature unknown 
in the palm-leaf period. 

Such was the popularity of niiniatnre paintmg among the Jams in this penod 
that even the Vaishnavas and the worshippers of Devi thought it fit to decorate their 
sacred books with illustrations. 

From the similarity of the costumes, ornameuts and other decorations, appearing 
in the Jam and Vaishrava manuscripts of the {>aper period, it is evident that in social 
manners and customs there was no difference between the two great communities, and 
that the painters have preserved a faithful record of certain features of the social life 
of the contemporary Western India. 

It is a well-known fact to the students of Western Indian painting that the paper 
period was prolific in the production of innumerable Jain manuscripts. It is mentioned 
in the rtraram^rali that, in 1394 A.D., Sangr^tna Son!, a Jain house-holder, spent lacs 
of golden coins in the preparation of the manuscripts of the Kalpasutra and the Ealala' 
chirya-latM for the benefit of the Jain monks.*' Such was the demand for leazning 
and azmety to preserve the ancient stores of knowledge for the posterity that Jina- 
bhadrs Sun spent the best part of his life in establishing JnSna Bhapd^rs or store- 
houses of knowledge, aud it was through his efforts that libraries were established in 
the recognised centres of the Jains such as Jaisalmer, Javalpuri, Devagin, Ahipura, 
PS{an, etc.** 

Before the time of Jinabhadra Suri only palm-leaves were used for writing, but 
daring his life-time paper became a cheaper and more efficient material for writing. 
In. this period copies of palm-leaf manoscripts on paper were extensively made. This 
work of preserving the record of palm-leaf manuscripts on paper was carried out by 
the scribes working under Devasundara Suri and Somasundara Sin in GujarSt, and 
imder Jinabhadra Suri in RajputSna. It was through the efforts of such great men 
that even a part of the great treasure house of the medieval learning has been saved 
to us to acquaint us with the glcaies of the people of Gujarat in the fields of art and 
literature. 
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TAIKTIKG OK CLOTH 

P IECES of coarsely woven cloth (I'Aotftfor) were extensively used as carrier for 
painting in ancient India. In the&imyutfa Kilut/a’, the use of cloth (dusjo-fiato) 
along with the well polished wooden panel (siijnrinmalihu phthhi), is mentioned 
forpamting. In the *, canvas is mentioned as the ground or rapport of 

painting. In the ilahacamsa.'' the representation of a palace drawn with cinnabar 
on cloth is mentioned, which seems to mean a scroll containing the representation of 
a story. In the Dularai-ya of Bhasa, Duiyodhana describes a canvas picture, depicting 
Drsnpadi being dragged hy hair. The EvmnsDira also mentions painting on cloth.^ 
The PareXodof” of M2dhav5ch5iya*, while discussing the four modes of higher self, 
compares them with the four oooditionsofeanTaspamtiag. The canvas is washed 
(dhoida), hnmiahed (shattifa), drawn upon (tewiXc^i'to) and coloured (ratijUd). 

In spite of innumenhle references to painting on cloth in andest ln<^, no 
examples of such painting arc known priw to the fourteenth century. This may be 
attnbnted to the perishable nature of doth and the wanton destruction of art treasures 
and manuscripts which fallcwed in the wake of foreign invasions. The earliest cloth-^ 
paintings, which have survived, belong to the fourtecatb century. In the three paintings 
availahle, two are the »7?anirapataj or the mystic diagrams with the figures ofthe Jmas 
and Tantiic gods and goddesses of TarunapmbhSchatya and BhSvadeva Sun, and 
the third is a SaTn^rahom Tippanala Pafa. 

The first in date may be the £7.4f/rf5ww«/ yoR/re (Fig. 175), measnnag IJ)]' x 171% 
in the collection of !Mr. Agarchand Kahta. This cloth-painting has the inscribed 
portrait of Tarunapiabhachaiya and was perliaps painted during his fife-time. It fe 
known that Tamnaprabhachotya composed the S<iddraSi/aka-Vftiild SaJdtabodfia in 
Mkrama Samrat 1411 (a.d. 1254), and, therefore, the date of the painting should fall 
in the tHrd quarter of the 14th century. The painting depicts Pars\'andtha seated 
on a m<A<iss/ta placed within the oonoenttic magical circles. He is attended brHhara- 
nendra, PadmSratl and the <Aa{/rf-bcaieis. On the fop left is Pars wi Yaisha and on 
the top right, the goddess Vairotya. In between these two are a couple of Gandharvas. 
On the lower right comer is Taninapiabhlchazya witJi two disciples, and on the left 
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comer there arc two more disciples. Oatside the circle are two cAauri'bearers. 
Colours svicK as wldte, red, crimson, yellow, indigo, ultramarine, hlack, and g;teen are 
used- Gold is used sparingly in painting the ornaments and the mukutas. There is 
nothing outstanding in figure drawing which conforms to the contemporary Western 
Indian sdiool as depicted in the Idar palm-leaf raannscnpt. 

The second Si?rt Maiitmpata. measuring 19^' x 19' (Fig. 176), belongs to the 
collection of ilr. Saiahhai Nan-ab. It represents BhSvadeva Suri and was probably 
prepared for his use. This BhSvadeva Sun is known to have composed the Pdrii-anathn 
Charila in Vikrama Samvat 1412 (a.d. 1355), and, therefore, the date of this painting 
should also fall in the third quarter of the 14th centnry. The painting represents 
Gautama-SvamI, the first disciple of Mah5\*ini, seated on a full blown lotus, attended 
by a monk on each side Outside the circle, on the top left, is represented KSlI riding 
a horse, and on the top left Bhairava. On the bottom left is Bharanendra, and on 
the bottom right the goddess Padmivati In the centre is a nai^igralut panel, and 
outside the drcle stands a monk on either side. The colours employed are red, yellow, 
black, green and ultramarine blue. 

The painted scroll of the Samgraham Tippaitaka-jiafa ou cloth, in the collection of 
Sri linni Jasavijayajl, measures 13'— 10' x III', end is dated in Yikrama Samvat 
1453 (a.d. 1396).* Unfortunately, no further details of the painted scroll are known. 

The next cloth painting, probably dating to the early 15th century, belongs to the 
collection of Dr. Coomaraswamy. The central panel of this painting depicts Parivn- 
nSthaenthronedinatemple of which the fiAAcro, adorned with a flag and approached by 
a Siddha , occupies the square immediately above. To the right and left of ParsvanStha 
are narrow panels occupied by the NSga Dharaneodra and the Takshini PadmSvatl, and 
in the panel on the extreme left is India, and on the e.xtreme right is again Padmavatl. 
Above, on the left, is represented the Samatasarava of PSisvanatha (note the Jiha 
with three reflections of himself, occupying the centre, as described in the text), and 
on the right five OmlSra ideographs and the five Siddhas ( ? ) seated above the crescent 
of the Siddharila (?). Below, on the left, is Sudharraasvdmi, and on the right 
GautamasvamJ, and in the two intervening panels are represented Kavagrahas. 

The size of the original is 30 cm. square. The colours used are vermilion (back- 
ground), crimson, pink, blue, green, black, white and gold (chiefly the square of gold- 
leaf over which the central figure of the Jina b drawn). The cloth was primed before 
painting. Dr. Coomaraswamy assigns it to the 1 6th century, but this is rather too con- 
servative an estimate, as the painting bears a close resemblance to the Paiichatlrtlu Pafa 
dated 1433 a.d., to be described latCT.* It should be dated not later than I 450 a d' 
.ilnother point of interest in this painting is the panel of the five Siddhas, whose true 

6. Jaina-ehUra Kdlpadruma, p. 26, ia. 33 of Indtan Art and Iitdiutry, No. 127 /j 
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identification leads to the recognition of the mte of the temple. As we shall Bee later on, 
these five figures represent the five Fandava brothers, who, according to the Jaina 
tradition, attained salvation at Satmnjaya. K our identification is correct, then this 
painting represents one of the temples at Satrufijaya. 

The painted scroll of the FandlatlrtAl, one of the most important documents of 
Western Indian painting, is in the collection of the Jain TAdapatrija Pnstak Bhapd^.* 
This pictorial roll is made up of two carefuUj' joined strips of cloth, the first of which is 
somewhat wider than the other. The entire roll, measuring 30 feet in length and 12 
inches in breadth, is in good state of preservation. The cloth is closel 7 woven khaidar 
which has been specially treated to smoothen the sorface on which the painting has 
been done, and to stifien it on, the other side. The object of this roll is purely pictorial 
and has nothing to do with* manuscript illnstration. 

There are two legible inscriptions, one below the figure of Parivanatha and the 
other below the figure of Santinatha, on the roll, which tell ns that the scroll was painted 
in Samvat 1490 (a-d. 1433), by the order of two patrons Kotharl Yaghaka and Saha 
Gnniyaka, both hailing from ChSmpaner in Gnjarit and both belonging to PrSgvSf, 
the modem Porwal community. 

There are altogether seven paintings in the sooU, the largest being 4' >c9', and the 
smallest 1' x 9*. The paintings do not form a continuons series, but are separated 
by blank spaces which were probably also intended to be filled with paintings, bat the 
idea did not materialise owing to some unforeseen circumstances. As Air. 2t. C. Alehta 
has committed many slips in the desaiptioa of these paintings, I went throng the 
scroll with Air. Saxabhai, and mth ^ help was able to identify most of tiie 
scenes 

(1) The length of the picture is 261". The upper portion of the s'l'iWoro is lost. 
This painting was prepared at the order of Siha Guniyaka, as the inscription below 
says. Within the sanctum is seated green coloured and serpent hooded PSrsvanatha, 
and not Sup^>'an3tiia, as observed by Mr. N.C. Alehta. On his right stands probably 
Shah Guniyaka with folded hands, and on the left, an nnnamed Jain monk, probably 
the teacher of Guniyaka. 

(2) Its lei^h is 20i'. A half finished nuindbpa oi a temple Is represented. Near 
the kdlasa are seen three red*faced monkeys engaged in a dance. One of them plays 
the cymbals, another plays on the |ape and a tfurd one is dancing (Fig. 177). The scene 
IS full of sparkling humour, and seems to be a satire, as it were, on the contemporarj* 
dancers. 

(3) Alter a blank space of twenty-six inches, the third picture, nieasnring 4' O', in 
length, commences. The £{Uuira, measuring 2 ft. with the flag, is decorated profusely 
with floral scrolls and other designs. At the top, there is a panel on red ground, 

a. N. C. M«}iU> A pidure roO /rexn GvjaTot, /iijfn Aft o"J Lellert, Vol. VI (X<rw Senes), pp. 71—75. 
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representing seven human figures, five men and two women. Thev are vellow e I 
and wear white garments. Mr. Sarabhai Nawab identifies these figures as the . 
the five Pfindavas, their wife DranpadI and their mother Kunti. annn the sLurth 
of hra identification, recognises in the drawing the representation of Satinniava S 
famouspkceof Jain pilgrimage. It isKlaled in Jain literature' that the five Ps!a 
brothers, together with their wife and mother and etores of Jam monh « • 
salvation on Satrunjaya. A temple at (latmiijaya contains their marble 'im 
Below the above mentioned panel is depicted Indra, but the rest of the , 
obliterated that identification is not possible. There is an yellow flav attaer^V^ei” 
spire, and the principal and subsidiary aharas are mounted with V ™ 

beautifully decorated. On the left side of the f«o,o, there are two scenes 
which IS entirely defaced, while in the second, only a part of a cobra is seen ’ 
strength of this, Mr. Sarabhai identifies it with the temple of Eiyannaels wV t • 
even toJay at the bade of the main temple of BshabhanStha at'^&tmiii 
which has nearby a panel representing a peacoclc and snaltc. In the nert 
13 the represenlatioa of a tani, near which stands a man - probablv t? 
repreaentotion of the Siliyakimda on Satrufijaya. Then, there is the f 
PshabhadevB decorated with the figures of attendants, gods, noiwoio, etc °To * 
left of this temple is the temple of VJsupujyaavaml, the twelfth Tlrthamhi, S' 
colour IS red, aud his symbol, the bufialo, is also represented on the pedestal w™ 
to-dey, in the principal temple of {Ishabhadeva at gatniniaya tte i . 
VasupQjyasv5mi exists. Below the nava^raJia paael is situated the entranc 
temple ou whose steps is shown a worshipper with folded hands Even to-d* 
the steps leading to the sanctum of Bshabhadova, n worshipper is able . 

T.f ■ — “ i"’'” ■' “ 1"“*" '“'I “O “llmate knowlf ' 

of the pnnoipal temple of Satrunjeya. The nmafopo in W of the tempirk pS 
with square sUbs, aud, immediately below. Ih. merlons indicate the defeul o 
of the fort. ueience wall 

After this, beyond the yellow line, u new episode begins Here ate 
sented monlis, nuns and laymen usoending the hill, on the left. On the right ma 'T 
Been e tiger. The scene inunediately following is separated from the tomer b^ °* 
yellow line. Here is represented the congregation o! pilgrims gathered at tl,. f 
hnis of Satninjaya (Fig. 178). On the left is painted the &™n.„m»a^PilrS™ Ja. 
perhaps meant for tho edification of the pDgrims, Even to this day in Gujarat v 

scenes are shown at the religious festivals. In the panel, there is a tant around which ^ 
grouped a number of scenes. This tank may bo identified with the Lalitasarov^ 
buUt by Vastupala-Tejapala on tbe foothills of Satrunjaya. Nearby is a cold 
image of a Tlrtliamkara within a pavilion, and near it, on a bullock chariot, there Is 

». JU13 1)}xjmolatk3 ; 5ofrua>yi MaiStmja, Tiriika Tlrtkahilpo, p. 2, i. 30 
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sDotier image. Socli images are carried in procession on reli^ous occasions, even to 
tHs day, in GojarSt. Neat the cimriot is eeated a man taking flowers from a flower- 
stand, while a se^nkis ready to poorwater^over the flowera to ^sh them^ clean, as 
they were to be pSered to the Jinas^ .Near the servant is seen a Jina image with a 
ran standing with folded hands. In another scene are shown the conveyances and a 
ran enjoying a dance, .in which a woman is dancing and two men are playing on the 
drums and the ehahna'i. Probably, these dancers and.musicmns are pilgrims, giving 
performance in honour .of their gods. ;In another group, is shorm a'J^ monk 
preaching to his disciples. The painting ends in a beautiful foroM,* with its capitals 
decorated with the frieres of dancing figures. • . f 

(4) The painting, measuring 2' 10^', in l^gth, i^iesents the temple of'SHntinatha. 
The golden image eeated in padmdtana is attended by the detm,.e&jurt-bearer3, etc., and 
worshipped by monks, lajTnen and laywomen, .with folded hands. The nyxridapa in 
front is decorated with square stone slabs inlaid with floral draorations... On the top 
left side of the iikkara is sLowm a Brahmin, as his sacred thread and pigtail indicate, 
playing on a trumpet (Fig. 170). ' On one ride is a man holding ajhari in the attitude 
of ascending, and on his other side is a woman holding an Indistinguishable object in 
the E^t hand and a pair of cymbals in the left. Mr. Saiabhal xecoguises in the scene 
the Brahmin priest of the Jain temple, a pilgrim carrying milk and water, which he is 
expected to poor while ascending the hills, and a woman pilgrim playing on the cymbals 
in honour of the Jma. This custom of pooling water or milk, while ascending the hill 
of Satruojaya, is still followed by the Jain pOgrims. Just below, towards the right, is 
shown a forester extracting thorn from the foot of a standing woman, who wears a choli 
and skirt, and holds a bow. antelope stands ,nearby (Fig. ISO). 

(5) The. picture, measuring 4' 2*, represents GimSr.. In a beautifully' decorated 
temple, the image of NenunStha with his symbol of the conchshell is seen. He is attended 
by a host of go^,’the rfourl-bcarers, etc. Outside the sanctum stand two men and two 
women with folded hands. Then comes the open majidapo followed by a scene repre- 
senting the bill with the pilgrims trekloDg^g. 161). In the panel below, one may see 
the congregation engaged in worshipping or resting. Below this scene are shown a priest 
playing on the. cymbals,* a. woman dancing, and.a man playing on the pipe (Fig. 182). 

(6) The picture, measuring 4'4', represents^the Bammeta Sildiaia.* The temple is 
beautifully decoiatedjand in the sanctum restethejimage.of.Parsyanatha (Fig. 183), 
attended by a Lost of gods, goddesses, musicians, *cAa!<rI-bearets, etc. -After this, an 
open platform is represented. Below is a pand representing pilgrims ascending the hill, 
some hearing lo the religions discourses end others res^g (Fig. 184). In the end are 
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of gold, by the Bhavanapatis. 5. In a round SamonMorona the ramparts are 33 
dhanus and 33 angulas wide, 500 d^ntxs hi^', and 1 hrosi 600 dhanua (counting both 
sides) distant from each other. Each rampart has fonr gates made o! gems. 9. In the 
centee is a gem studded pedestal- with four doors, three steps, and as high as the figure 
of the Jlna, 200 dhanus broad and long, trro and half i-ro/as high from the ground level. 
10. (In the centre, of the diaa stands) the Asoka. tree, -twelve times as high as the body 
of the Jina, and exceeding a yo^arut in breadth. Then (uzdemeath) is (a pedestal 
called) dexccxhamda, (and on it) fonr lion-thrones. accompanied by (four) footstools. 
(The four lion-thrones are occupied by tbe Jina himself on the East, and on the other 
sides by three reflections of the Jina, produced by the Vana-Vyantaras). 12. Ateveiy 
gate the T5na-Vyantaras -put up flags, parasols, maloros, .... garlands, pitchers, 
a triple arch {lorana), and inoense vases. .14. .Having entered from the East and from 
the left to right, having aat on a seat facing the East, having placed his feet on a foot- 
stool, and having saluted the congregation {(irOia), the Lord discourses on the Inw. 
(The congregation consists of gods, men and animals). 18. .... There are two 
step-wells in each comer when it is square, and .one (at each gateway) when it is a 
round iSanurrojarona.” . 

In the Somatasarona scene of Bshabbadeva zeientd to above, there is a garden 
in the centre with Afoka trees and decoretively treated lakes with the hamsas. The 
garden is approached by four gates. Framing the garden are four figures of yellow 
coloured ^hahahhadeva seated in jxidmasana holding bijorS fruits. He wears elaborate 
ornaments and is sunoonded by muricians, the ci'iaurY-beareis and attendants. Each 
seat is decorated witha panel of e igli t- ausjncious symbols. On the four sides are re- 
presented forts with three-fold defensive walls. "Within the first fort are shown gods, 
goddesses, men and wumen ; in the second fort are animab ; in the third various 
conveyances such as horses, elephants, palanquins, bullocks, chariots, etc. ; and in the 
fourth fort, Bshabbadeva b shown taVing rest after preaching for three hours. On the 
four extreme comers of the painting are represented lakes and anima b with altogether 
difierent nature, such as peacock and serpent, etc., which are bom enemies. 

The painting follows the stereo^ped conventiona of Western Indian school. 
The colours employed are .white, red, crimson, yellow, ultraiaarine, black and green. 
Gold b used for delineatii^ the ornaments and the muhitas. 

The culmination of that lyrical qnoli^, which b emphasised in the Panchatirthi 
pa intin g described above, b reached in two doth paintings — one representing P 2 r^- 
natha and the other Jambudnpa, the iozmec in the collection of Muni Amaravijaysjt'* 
and the btter in the collection of Ifr. Sarfthbni Nawab. 

The cloth painting, in the rnTlfrfjnn nf UTimi Amur flTijayajT, represents FaiivanStha, 
with a thousand hraded Enake-canopy~ovcr'hb-head, standing against a watery 
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Fig. 91 to 92 






tack-ground, his legs resting on the Uiighs of the squatting Bharanendra (Fig. 188). The 
light hand of the Jina rests over the head of Meghanjall Deva and the left over 
Elamatha, in the garh of an ascetic. In the left hand intermediate panel is seen 
Bharanendra, with a cAnun-hearer standing behind, in the right hand intcrmediato 
panel is shown Fadmavati Bevi attended by a cAaurl-bearer. In the square panels 
on four comers of the paintii^ are represented famous places of Jain pilgrimage. On 
Bie top left is Satronjaya identified by thepresenceof the five Pandavas with their 
mother and wife, peacock and snake, the slab depicting the scene still available near 
Eayanpagla temple at Satrunjaya, Mamdeva ridmg an elephant on a visit to her son,'* 
the presence of Vasnpujyasvaml’a image near that of Rsabhadeva, and the represen- 
tation of SatmBjaya hill in the bottom panel On the top right comer is represented 
Gimar with the temple of Neminatha, with gods and goddesses prominent among them 
beii^ Parsva Yaksha. In the bottom left comet is depicted AshtSpada with the temple 
of Rshabhanatha, containing the images of Bharata and Bahubsli as well,'* and on the 
bottom right is the temple of F^van&tha at Sammeta Sikhara. In this square may be 
seen the images of Bharanendra and Padm&vari. All the squares described above 
have hilla depicted at their bottom, which are the haunts of animab, such as lion and 
deer, and birds. The enthusiastic pit^ims ascending the hilb are also shown. 

Thb cloth-painting is imbued with a lyrical feeling which is almost unknown to 
Western Indian art. The linear aspect of Western Indian art is there and makes 
itself felt in the pointed nose and eUn, but the harshness of the angularity is greatly 
toned down by the flowing curves of the sfaoolders and the elbow bends, and, above all, 
by the flowing lines of the drapery. It b remarkable that the protrusion of the 
farther eye, a characteristic feature of Western Indian art, is entirely absent. How- 
ever, there is nothing to dub it as a later work, and there are features, such as an effort 
at modelling which gives the painting an archsio look and places it in the same line as 
the Pala paintings from Bengal. In any case, the painting does not seem to be later 
than the middle of the I4th century. 

The cloth-painting, measuring 30'x28', in the collection of Mr. Sarabhai Nawab 
depicts JambQdvTpa (Fig. 189). It may be dated to the middle of the 16th century, or 
a little earlier. In tie centre are concentric efrefes, showing different oceans, mountains 
islands, rivers, movements of the sun and the moon, gods, goddesses, Jinas etc. 
On the four comers of the painting are depicted Jinas seated under the pavilions set 
in gardens. The figures of the female dhiuri-bcarers are very interesting and depict the 
tranritional stage from Western Indian to Mughal school! The cAaurl-beaters wear 
two types of costume, one consisting of the cheJt, skirt, polka and the chadar which 
covers a part of the head only, and the other consistingof the pdijdmah, chotl, pa/Xd and 
Oddar. The protmsion of the farther eye does not appear, and a certain Ij-rical quality 
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of drawing seen in the painting of ^aH^'an5tha, described above, is maintained. The 
ornaments on the persons of the cXaun-licarerB ore decorated mth pompons, which 
were very fashionable in Jlughal period, but do not appear in the 15th century 
Western Indian paintings. The colours used are white, red, yellow, indigo, green 
and crimson. 

While a pleasing and classical phase Of "Westem Indian art was being emplusi'i'^I 
in the cloth-paintings described above, ita folk antiation was not altogether neglected 
This spirit of folk art is clearly emphasised in the illustrated scroll of the Vasan'a 
Vilasa. It was written in Vitrama Samvet 1503 (1451 a.d.), at AhmedShid, by AchSiya 
Batnagar for the instruction of Shah Sri Chandrapila. The copyist of the manuscript 
says that he copied it during the reign of Badshah Ahmad Shah Qutb-ud-din, the 
ruler of Gujarilt. But as Ahmad Shah was already dead in 1443, there seems to be some 
confusionaboutthedate.** The manuscript is in the shape of a longscrollandmeasurcs 
36.4* by 9.2' (including the margm). It has eighty-two verses written in separate 
panels on a white background in black and red ink. The writmg, in golden ink, has 
suffered most. Bine ink has been used in two panels. There are screnty-mne pictures, 
which alternate with a. verso in old Gujarltl. The largest picture U 5.7* m 
length and 7.0* in breadth, excluding the margins. The size of an as'crage piotore 
is 8.6' X 7.7*. 

Bao Bahadur K. H. Dhnira and Mr. N. C. Mehta have tried to prove that the 
painter and the writer of the rewanto Vildsa were not Jain, on the following grounds.*’ 
(1) The erotic eentiment pervading the poems ehow that the writer loved life and its 
Joye, and that not even remote reference to Jainism has been made anywhere, and, 
therefore, the writer was probably a Hindu. (2) The Jain poets designated the poems 
on spring as pTiaggu. (3) Men and women wear Vaishijavite tilaks on their foreheads. 
Mr. S.M.Nawab controverts the first point by citing instances of theZ)AoIajUdro«nnI n» 
laAa, SringaTamanjafi of Jayavanta Sori (Sam. 1014) and tlieXolrficftnii/wiby YatiNar- 
budScharya, which deal with subjects on love. Drawing our attention to the second 
point raised by Boo Bahadur Dhruva about the dcrignation of phagguio spring songs 
by Jain poets, Mr. Nawab is of the opinion that it was not necessary, as the poems deal 
mostly with the amorous dalliances of the hero and heroine in the spring, and that there- 
fore, Vasanla ViJasa is an appropriate designation. The title was perhaps su;:^sted to 
the compiler by another contemporary comporition named Bosmi/a T'lltwa by the poet 
Blladandra. Replying to the objection that there is no reference to Jainism ini the 
poems, S. M. Nawab retorts that there is n«thei any to Hinduism. Further, 
1&. Nawab quotes Rao Bahadur Dhruva saying that the Bhaudarkar Institute cojiv of 
the Fosanto Vildsa is written in Jab DevanAgatl, and that several GojlratJ verses of 
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J • - To;n mannscrint exhibited at a certain literary 

the rosania 7iI<iso were traced m ^ 

oonf^ce at Smt. jjawab also g<»3 on to say that Bhadta 

the rasonlo Filiwn aa hem, J yaswM TBSsa was made, is a Jam 

Scdi PancM, no leas than a Jain oMrya- 

auspicious day, and tbejmto whether the author of the Va$ania T xlasa 

was a Jam or a iollowK rf V ^ nothinglo show that the Jain authors of 

partisanship, which is deplo • . j „ych forbid 

Se 13th and 14th Centura le in a sense the torch- 

any kind of sensuous pleasure. » middle a^es. and if they were to keep tlie torch 

to"^ 

burning, they could no ^ hnportiint part, but whicb the literary taste of the 

love and ahont the IWoido r.Tdso is not rfieAcr its 

age appreciated. The o ^ document recovered which has. 

author IS a Jam or ^ edic, «ubiect. It cannot be asserted that such class 

for we know of the'iUustrated flo^iroAosyo and some iUus- 

gf pamtmg did not exist, oreserved in the Bhlrat KalS Bhawan, of 

^la^^ ft. 1“ to- 

^ ta v^°fet“^‘”i^toe the verses, hot may he regarded a, ft. 

■ if ft. eternal ft.ni. of lov. and spring. This theme does not 

to ft. tender moments of love, such as love quarreU and rtooncilia- 
only confine itee bv the loveie, but is often frankly sensual. One out- 

Sinlg tot'rrr. ramola r.lara is, howev„. the love of nature, 1^, trees, do, vers 
I^d WrL The teehniral shortoomings. however, stand in the way of ^hereot repi^ 
Station of the landscape which does not mouse ^thcbc admnatio... In keepmg with 
Te spirit of folk-srt, however, the painter has discarded pare rratem. and with fte 
utmSt eccnomv of lines has tried to pain, his trees, buds and ami^ls, often ple^ 
in their doU.like effect. The art U of pure draughtsmanship m which imloiirs play a 
" Jnrv part Though fte illustratioiis deal with the mspirmg themes of love, l.eauty 
„d the sprinv. in most cases they sadly lad any lyrical quabty which permeates Liter 
HSinut art While it may be conceded that it is en art of symbols, its technical imper- 
fections which are many, cannot be eicnsed. One would he Sldly disappointed to act 
elegane^ in fte pictures, fte drawings being tongh and certamly not conduavo to tahc 
ft. imagination to lyrical heights. The features of the huimiii figures .re drawn 
after fte tradition ol fte medisval art aad lack mdiinduality ; fte [irther eyes protrude 
into space. The eipreasion ol hand gives sometimes movement to figures. In the 
words ol Jlr. N. C. Mehta, '* It is a bourgeois art with its emphasis on the ordinary joys 
of life, Bometim«s petty and gross even though th-y may b-. Small gardens, flower 
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PAINTED WOODEN BOOK-COVERS 

I N ancient India, wooden panels were used for painting, though, unfortunatelj, 
no such example has survived the ravages of time. In the middle ages, however,' 
painted wooden covers were used for palm-leaf manuscripts, several of which have 
survived and are stowed away carefully in the Jain Jfiana Bhandars of GujarSt and 
RSjputani. The oldest of such painted wooden book-cover was discovered by Sri 
lluni Jinavijayaji in the famous Jnana BhandJr at Jaisalmer. The cover measures 26 
or 27 inches in length and 3 inches in breadth.' The painting is done in unwashable 
colours, though, unfortunately, some details are worn out from one comerof this wooden 
book-cover. In the centre of the cover is represented the inside of a Jain temple with 
a Jain image in the central square and an attendant on each side. In the compartment 
on the light are two worshippers standing with folded hands, two drummers furiously 
playing, and two female dancers contorting their bodies in various attitudes ; at the 
top is a WnnarJ flying in the sky. In the left compartment may he seen three wonhippers 
standing with folded hands, and a Wnnaro flying in the sky at the top (F%s. 190—192). 
On the left and right of this central scene, separated by compartments containing rosettes 
framed on both aides by decorative floral bands, are represented the scenes of the Dis- 
cusaon Hall {Vyakhyana Sabhd) of Sri Jinadatta Snri On the left aide may be seen 
charya Jinadatta, clad in white, seated on a high-backed seat. His identity is revealed 
by a Sanskrit inscription in front of his face. Before him is seated a Jain monk whom 
a Sanskrit inscription at his head calls Papdita Jinarakshita ; two laymen sire seated on 
the cushions laid on the floor hearing to the discourse of the Acharya. Behind Jinadatta 
are seen a layman and two women, perhaps his wives, seated on the floor holding some 
round objects, may be fruits, in their hands. In front cf the Muni is kept a tUidpana 
charya inscribed with the word MahSvira. In the Discuasion Hall seen on the right the 
.\chSiya is seen seated in the same pose discussing with Sri GunachandrScharva 
Behind him are seated a Jam monk and a layman. At the back of .feharya Jinada^' 
are seated two laymen. The tthajnnaeharya, placed in between the munis, is inscribed 
with the name of MahaAora. The borders of the panel are decorated with the loaf 
.design known as mannJri. 
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is flo^^g, and it is interesting to note tliat the harshness of angles are controlled by 
sweeping curves. The nose is angular at the tip but the rest of it is well moulded and 
confon^ to the parrot-beak conception of the nose in Indian literature. The nT>i‘n 
is well curved. The figure of Mahawa lacks the stiffness of similar figures of later 
times and closely conforms to the contempora^ stone images from Gujarat and Raj. 
putana. As a matter of fact, the whole composition shows the indebtedness of the artist 
to the contemporary sculptor. The fignre of a woman is remarkably drawn* (Fig. 191) 
and is quite out of tune with the general trend of Western Indian school. Her beautiful 
ovaloid face, large eyes, well arched eyebrow, thick lips and well rounded breasts are 
more in the line of Ajanta, Ellura and Pala paintings from Bengal. The fi<nire well 
illustrates the period of transformation from the old to new conception. As a contrast 
the figure of the second woman with angular nose and rather pointed chin is more in 
Ime with Western Indian tradition. The so-called U-shaped itlaha also appears on the 
forehead of laymen. 

Muni Jinavijayaji discovered another painted wooden book-cover from the JiiSna 
Bha^dar of Jaisalmer* (Figs. 193 -19S), which is pamtedon both sidesand measures SO'in 
length and 3* in breadth. The border on one side is decorated with the figures of geese. 

The eub]ect-matter of this painted panel is a well-known historical incident in 
the SvetSmbara Jain community. VidI DevasQri, a great logician, was a contem* 
poraiy of SiddharSja and a great friend of Hemachandra. He is the author of 
the pTamiitanayataUvalamldra, wluch is a scholarly treatise on Jain logic. In the j*ear 
1124 A.D., in the court of Siddhar9ja Jayasimha, under the presidentship of the learned 
king, a religious discussion between him and the great Blgambara scholar Emnuda. 
Chandra took place in which Derasfiri was victorious. A detailed description of this 
discussion is given in the PrabhavakacharUa, Prabandhachintdmani, etc., which deal 
with the life and works of DevasurL This incident also forms the plot of a drama 
named Mudrita Kumuda-rharvira by the poet Yasawhandra, who drans a very realistic 
picture of the incident. It is interesting to note that the pain ting on tijg wooden 
cover follow the drama in the representation of the incident. Unfortunately oiJv 
one wooden cover was discovered which depicts the first part of the incident It is 
possible that this wooden cover once fomed the part of some outstanding work of 
DevasQri, probably a copy of the Syotlcmfnrfnaiwro, prepared for his own JoanaBhandar 
According to Jinavijayaji, it is quite possible that this painted wooden cover was 
prepaj^ within five or six years of the great discussion, when the incidents were still 
fresh in memory. If this surmise be correct, then the date of the painted cover 
should fall near about 1130 a.d.* 
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On the obverse of the wooden cover, beginning from the left, there is the temple 
of frl Neminatha at Asapalli, followed by & bell-tower (gJiaiOcagrha). Then comes 
the preaching hall of Devasuii (Fig. 193). The Acharra is seated on a high-hacked 
stool, behind which stands a lioy dtsdple fanning with a piece of cloth. In front of 
Devasuti h'es the slhdpandchdrya. He is apparently explaining some intricate point to 
his disciple Pandit Manikya. There are four laymen seated on the floor, hearing to 
the discourse. These laymen, as the Sanskrit inscription at the top says, are Bahaila 
and other Digambaras who had apparently assembled to acquaint themselves with 
the trend of the discussion and report it to their jura Kumuda-chandra. They all 
wear short jackets and shorts, their hair is tied behind in buns ; they wear beards'and 
their foreheads are decorated with the U-shaped tilaJias. In the next compartment 
Kumuda-chandra is seated on a high-backed stool with ahoy disciple holding the peacock- 
tail whisk {mayurapichchhtl standing belund. The Acharya, apparently in a very excited 
mood, is oonversang with a naked disciple seated m front of him. There are two men 
seated on the floor, apparently explaining to the Acharya the message of Pevasuri 
(Fig. 161). In the next compartment b shown Pevasuri with a disciple standing at 
hb hack and another seated in front. Two laymen are seated on the floor and the 
third, as the inscription at the fop says, b a messenger from Kumuda-chandra chal- 
lenging DevasQri for discussion. In the next compartment b shown Kumuda- 
chandra with a layman seated on the floor (Fig. 195). On the right b shown an old 
nun dancing, who is being roughly handled a follower of Knmuds-chandra for her 
act of sacrilege. In the next compartment, the old weeping nun b shown com- 
plmning to Devasuii about the treatment meted out to her by a follower 
of hb adversary, Kumuda-chandra. In the next compartment, Kumuda- 
chandra b hearing to the message brought by his messenger from Devasun. 
In the last compartment b a market scene. At the top a woman b selling 
ghee to a merchant who b measuring and pouring it in a pot. In the lower 
part is shown a florist carrying ont hb trade. Before him lies a huge basket of 
flowera. 

On the left side on the reverse (Bigs. 196-197), b the representation of that part 
of the story when the disputant AchSryas Lad derided to hold a discussion in the coi^ 
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of SiddharSja and accept his final verdict. In keeping with the spirit of the decision, 
both the AchSryas started with their followers from A‘''5palll to Patan. On the left is 
depicted the march of Devasuri, for whose successful ending the Svetambara laymen 
had anangcd good omens. On the extreme end is shown Devasuri, accompanied bv 
two disciples, coming out of the hosjace. He is preceded by three laymen. The 
AchSrya sees a chariot procession of a Jina image coming from the right. The chariot 
is dragged by laymen, and behind it follow the processionists carrying umbrellas and 
nnfnrling flags. In front of the chariot are the pipers and drummers and a dancing 
^1 performing a lovely dance pose (Fig. 196). The action of the drummers, who are 
also dancing, is very artistically represented. Hilarious joy and action pervade the 
entire scene. The descriptive label in Sanskrit reads, 'Sri Devasurayah patfanapraiipra- 
chalitaratha^ahinamabhinandaya^i’, ‘Sri Devasuri starting from the town hails the 
good omen of the ohariot procession.' 

The right half of the panel on the reverse depicts the march of Kumuda-chandra 
and party (Figs. 197-198), and the painter has quite successfully depicted the gloom 
covering the entire scene. There are a few warriors and musicians accompanying, 
but they seem to be without any enthusiasm, treading their way cautiously. Beginning 
from the extreme left is a palanquin carrying Kumuda-chandra, accompanied by a 
number of parasol-bearers and preceded by two warriors equipped with swords and 
shields, and a trumpeter. In the way is shown the Ssbarmati river, on whose opposite 
bank may be seen a banyan tree with a platform encompassing its root ; a cobra 
is shown passing nearby. This ill-omen greatly perturbed Kumuda-chandra, and its 
immediate results are shown on the extreme right. Here Kumuda-chandra. after 
reaching Ffitan, is making an attempt to meet the Queen Mother but is stopped from 
doing so by the gatekeeper, who, in the first panel, is shown pushing hiTii aside uncere- 
moniously. In the second panel is shown the palace with the Queen Mother conversing 
with a companion. This desire of Kumuda-chandra to see the Queen Mother mav be 
attributed to the fact that MayanallSdevJ, the mother of Siddharaja, was a princess 
from the south and her father’s side bad partiali^ for the Digambaras. Kumuda- 
chandra also hailed from the south, and, therefore, the Queen Mother had great regard 

forhimasacompatiiot. It seems that Kumuda-chandra went to visit the Queen Mother 

privately to concoct some scheme with her, in order to ensure his victory in his coming 
discussion with Devasuri.* 

The wooden panel described above is of a very great interest, for we find in this 
panel, for the first time, all the distinguishing features of Western Indian school. It 
is an art of draughtsmanship, and the straight line and angles are preferred. The pointed 
nose and chin are prominent, and the distended chest, which is very much exagge- 
rated in later paintings of Western Indian school, appears. The drawing of the hands 
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13, however, expressive. It is also interesting to note that the protaberance of the far- 
ther ey^ has not yet reached that conventionalised stage when they do not form part 
of the face, but seem quite detached. Here, in the three-quarter profile, part of 
farther cheeks, having eyes with a slight tendency to protrude into space, is noticeable. 
It is, however, in the delineation of the danoing figures that the piunter achie^'ed 
great success. The female dancer, with her well proportioned limbs, curved breasts, 
and narrow hips, reminds the inflnence of the contemporary sculpture on pmnting. .The 
rhythmical swaying of the body in dance has been well rendered in the pnlsating curves 
of the dancing figure. Caught in the w hirl pool of rhythm, the drummers are also dan- 
cing, and the graceful movements of their hands, expressive of rhythm, are well rendered. 
Considering from every point, IhU example of Western Indian painting, in its formative 
period, possesses a vigour of the primitive, and its {esthetic interest lies in the graceful 
adaptation of the line to the subject it depicts. In thT< painting, the art of dranghts* 
manship rises to much higher level than in the later mediocre Jain paintings. Here, 
the lines hal'd a definite purpose to serve and they never swerve 'from the correct 
definition. 

After discussing the two contemporary painted wooden coveia in detail, it will be 
interesting to point out certain difierences such as the preferences for carves in one and 
angles in the other. The painted cover depicting Jlnadatta has a preference for curves, 
while the painted cover depicting scenes from the historical discuasioQ between DevasQii 
and Knmada-chandra prefers angles and straight lines. In the former, there are greater 
vestiges of the art of Ajan^i and EUura, wUIe in the latter, we see Western Indian 
in its full-fledged state. All these differences are self-explanatory if we bear in mind 
that the period, to which these two paintings belong, is that of the transition, when the 
painters had not yet absolutely discarded the ancient tradition, though the new 
Western TndUn art had undergoue great changes and had formulated its own set of 
conventions, which the later painters followed unquestioningly. 

An important painted wooden cover io the collection of Mr. Saiabhai Nawab 
probably belong to tho mi tltll i* of the 12th century. It measures about 30* in length 
and 2 J* in width. The subject-matter of the painting is a battle between two brothers, ' 
Bharata Chakravorti and his younger brother Bshuhali (Fig. 189 — 203). The stoiy goes 
that once there was a war between Bharata and Blhubali which lasted for twelve years. 
Such was the slaughter of the soldiers on both sides that Sakra advised both brothers 
to force a decision by a personal dueL Four forms of duel, namely, duel by stem glances 
{ifih^iyuMha), duel by discussion {vagrpsddha^, duel by boxing, and duel with stick 
(iandayidiha), were suggested. In all these four forms of duel, the valiant Bahubali was 
victorious. At this defeat Bharata lost the presence of bis mind, and in great anger 
attacked B3hubaliwith a discus, with, however, no result. Bshuhah, at this wanton 
attack, thought that fraternal love was of no consequence in that war, and rushed 
towards Bharata ready to strike him with h?a fiat which would have surely killed him. 
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But taU way. the thought flashed.into Im mmd that fatiicide was the greatest crime, 
and aa the bound fist could not lecoU without attaining its purpose, he, after plucking 
Ms bail, became a Jain monk. 

On the obrerse of the panel, on the right end, is 8ho%vn the battle between Bharata 
and Bahubali (Fig. 199). Both the brotheia are mounted on chariots shootmg arrows. 
Full details of the chariot and a mediteval warrior’s equipments are shown. The 
■nimaU yoked to the chariots are not horses but comporite snimaU with the body of 
a horse and the head of an elephant. In the centre of the field ^y be seen two 
warriors, and two other figures, apparently not soldiers. By their gestures it is 
apparent that they are asking the brothers to stop the fight. Apparently , the figures 
represent Sakra, according to the story. The descriptive labels show that on the 
extreme left is Blhubali and opposite to him. Bharata 

The next scene, on the left, depicts six laymen, three men and three women (Fig. -00, 
They are hearing to the sermon of Eshabha. the first Tirthamkam and the father of 
Bharata and BShubaU. In the panel, in the centre, is represented Bahubah practising 
penance attended by his two sUters, Brihmi and Sundari. who had also jomed the 
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Tb« most iutcTMtiug part of tbc panel i. the decorat ion ou the reveree m the double 
with the interapacea between the loopa filled with decorative pattern 
(Fiat. 201-203). Beginniog from the left, in the first loop facing doivnwnrd coinp^- 
ment, ia an elephant, in the eecond loop facing npward there is n pair of geeae^n the 
third downwaid loop the deUiU are chipped off, then ore repre^nted two Chinea. 
drogona with a common face, their tails serving os the springing ^mt of the meander, 
the details of the fonrth loop downward me lost, in the filth npward loop there is a pair 
of ge»e, in the siith downward loop there ia a lion, sad m *■> “P 

n pair of geese. Lotus flowers are shown springing from the h^y of the “ermder 
wherever looped compartments appear, the rest of the ia^enmg spaces are filled 

with the ara^ne. The perfect balance in the design and the My rep^ntation of 

birds and beasts remind ns of the similar deooraHve patterns nt AjantS^nd are certainly 
not commonly met with in the mediwv.1 Western Indian pamtmg. Tto pattern once 
again proves tho vestiges of the ancient Indian art in the pamting of the 12th oen^. 

The hack groimd of the painting is md mid the eoloni scheme is extremely simple 
consisting of nd, pink, indigo bine, yellow and black. The Imear eon«ption of 
■Western Indian school is quite apparent and the nose and chin are pomted. The farther 
eyes aa yet do not protrude very prominently into apace. They are not represented 
as fully open, only three-qnarters or haU of the pupila being ehown ; thia is apparently 
an attempt to indicate the eyelids which, in the absence of shading, are not represented. 
Attempt has been made at modelliiig by eolonr washes or thick lines. Tho painter 
did not allow the lines to nm adrift, and thia has added a definite qiuUity to them. 
In the hattle-soena of Bharata and Bahnbnli.tha painter hai been successful in depicting 
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the spirit of actioa. The stem battle posea of the warriors and the flying arrows add 
to the grimness of the scene. 

The nest dated esatnples are the scenes from the former lives of PSiivanitha, 
painted on the wooden covers of a palm-leaf manuscript of the DharmopadeiamalS, 
by llaladharl Hemachandra Suri, belonging to Sfr. 8. M. Nawab (Kgs. 204). The 
covers measure 35^' by 3j*, with variation, and are dated in V. S. 1425 (1368 ajj.), 
as is also the manuscript.* Certain outstanding charaeterisrics of these painted covers 
may be marked. The drawing is careful and the protmsbn of the farther eyes is not 
yet 60 pronounced. The architectural and ornamental details strive towards realism. 
There are definite attempts at shading in the treatment of the bodies of the Iring 
and queen. Prof. W. Norman Brown assigns these covets to variety A. 2 of the 
palm-leaf period. 

In these covers, the artist first l^d a white base, then made his drawing 
and applied his colours. The colours are red background, trith all figures in 
yellow, except Pariva, who had bis traditional colour of green. Green is also used 
for trees, in the women’s bodices, and elsewhere in clothes. The paip ringa contain 
some black. On the reverse, that is the outride of the covers, are flower designs on 
red back-ground with yellow flowers and leaves, except that the leaves are often ovetiud 
with dark green”. 

The next dated example is a wooden cover illustrating scenes from the life of 
Mahavira. It forma a cover for a manuscript of the SStroi/tdnjo-VTtti in the collection 
of Muni Ponyavijayaji (Kgs. 205-208). The cover measures 34j' by 3* with 
variations, and is not dated. But the numiiscript which it covers is dated in V. 8. 1466 
(1399 A.n.), and the cover is quite possibly of tbe same date. 

The obverse of the cover Is very much flaked. From tbe details available, one 
panel depicts MahAnra in the Moixr of Vilvabhuti, uplifting a cow to the sky (Kg. 205). 
On the reverse, the following incidents from the life of ilahavTra are illustrated (Kgs. 
2Q6-2QS1. (1) Beginning from the right, kir^ Siddharatha, seated under a pavilion, is 
shown conversing with queen TrilaU. (2) Outride the pa>’iIion ia seen an astrologer 
interpreting the dreams of the queen. (3) It represents the birth of MahEvira. The 
mother is riiowm lying ou a cot under a pavilion, fondling the child. (4) Outside the 
pavilion is shown. Harinaigamesa caitying the foetus of Pevilnandl for transferring 
it to the womb of Triiali. He is attended by several servants (Fig. 206). (5) Indra 
is perfoTmii^ the lustration rite of Msb5vfra ^g. 207) ; he is represented seated in the 
middle with the child ; two Devos are pouring water. (8) Siddhartha and Iri^ilS are 
shown conversing. (7) the marriage of Mah&nra ; the marriage pavilion has for its 
postpSedup jars; itisalsodecorat^ with the plantain trees ; in the centre ore shown 
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MahSTua and his bride ; there are also Btahmins participating in the ceremony. (8) It 
depicts Varshidana, i.e., the distribution of daily alms by Slahavira for one year before 
he was initiated (Kg. 208) ; be is shown seated under a tree offering alms to a Brahmin 
(9) llabSrira being carried on the palanquin C^ndia-sibika for the initiation 
ceremony. The palanquin is being carried by two men. (10) Maharira plncldng his 
hair which Indra stands nearby to receive. (II) It represents Mah^vlra offering half 
of his garment to a Brahmin named Soma ; the story goes that the Brahmin, as he 
had gone out, when Mahivira was distributing alms, and, therefore, could receive 
nothing, approached him when he was renooncing the world, and, as he had nothing 
else to give, he parted with half of his garment. (12) NahSvira practising penance in 
the kayoUarga pose (Kg. 203). 

Speaking from the arristic point of view, we find angularity in drawing an out- 
standing feature. There is little attempt to grapple with the ornamental details, and 
the architecture has been very much simplified. As a matter of feet, we find in this 
cover the consolidation of those conventions which became regular features of 
Western Indian painting in the paper period- 



PART n 


CBAPTER 1 

CAERIERS AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS 

B efore be^ing the review of the technical processes involved in Western 
Tnil^flT' paintinjT , jt may be worth wHe to consider what we should have to 
contemplate, if we were to attempt a survey of. the technique involved m 
medieval art. To investigate works in metal, sncb ns pots and pans and immense 
number of bronics, Jain, Buddhist and Hmdo, we will have to revert to the 
operations of metallargy, the extraction of metals from their ores, refin^, 
parting, all(^ng and their conversion into works of various 

processes of casting, die-stamping, carving, tnniing, beating, gilding,^ pinting, etc. 
The lapidary’s art cannot be ignored when we want to study exquisho medieval 
ornaments, set with precious, semi-precious or artificial stones. We are prone 
to ask how they were cut, polished, carved, ei^ved, coloured, backed and mounted. 
We shall hare to look up the actual examples of woodcarring to know how they were 
carved, ^ded or lacquered. If we want to study the medieval textile pi^ from 
Gujarat, early samples of which have been recovered from tbe sands of F^St in Eg^t, 
we shall have to devote a chapter to the technique of wearing and sp inning , dyeii^, 
cleamng, bleaching, blocking, printing and painting. And, above afl, along vath the 
study of materials and the instruments of medieval craftsmanship, we should be con- 
strained to reflect upon the manner in which they were employed,^ for techmqoe 
means action, materials and tools in action, and the esence of technical study is t e 
recognition of those systematic methods which combine taste and knowledge and com- 
petence, bom of profession and indiridnal experience. * 

In medieval Indian art, an impulse towards embellishment, which is sympto- 
matic of great luxury, resulted in building up a tremendous range of tecb mcal powOT 
for execnting that ornamentation. This tenden(T of medieval Indian craftsma^hi^ 
specially in the sphere of architecture, results in the elaboration of ornaments. In the art 
of pamting, however, when new artistic impulses created fresh forms, the tendacy 
is towards simplification of lines and colours. This may be due to the Um s ce 
of the palm-leaf and paper ; but thb is not always true as some reaHy first class 
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manuscripts of the 16th century are beautifully illuminated. There is, however, a 
strenuous effort directed to improve the eolour tones and effect the economy of line, 
which is again important, considering the limited surfaces on which the medieval artists 
could punt. 

A number of medieval texts in Sanskrit, such as the SUparalna and the section on 
painting in the 3fdn<wonaia, show this tendency of elaboration. It may be admitted 
that the medle^’al Indian painting has lost much of the verve and technical perfection 
of AjantS, but this was not due so much to the technical deficiencies of the artists as 
to the conventional subjects which their patrons asked them to paint and which left little 
scope for ori^nality, as the figures of the gods and goddesses and the Jinas were hide- 
bound by the strict iconographic conventions, any transgression of which meant the 
greatest sacrilege and calamity. It cannot be denied, however, that the passion and 
aspiration of the artists to do everything that was pc»sible in their line to do and even to 
excel in things which others could not do, were responsible for many stylistic and 
technical developments, which led to the formulation of those trade-secrets which the 
artists guarded zealously. It is due to the secretive nature of the informants that the 
medieval Sanskrit texts on painting are unable to explain all technical points. 

The technique in medieval Indian p^ting may be studied from the few remnants 
of wall-paintings, book illustrations, cloth paintings, and painted wooden book-covers, 
on the one hand, and from the Sanskrit documents on medieval painting, on the 
other. As observed by Dr. Thompson, “ Technique m the kinetic sense must he 
studied from the actual works of those who practised it. The static elements of tech- 
nique, the materials in which technique are exercised, can bo described, and often 
were described by the medieval authors ; and there b some interest perhaps some 
value derived from the knowledge of these materiab which the eyes alone cannot give. 
Technique means the synthesb of many sorts of element, physical and otherwise, and 
the raw materials of painting are no more than dross; bat they are necessary dross, 
and not without influence upon the other factors in the art. It needs our best observa- 
tion, and as many sorts of knowledge as we can bring to it to appreciate * the flowering 
of genius, the intellect’s control, and the power of reason, in the smallest work as well 
as m the great things’ of medieval painting”. 

"While studying materials of Western Indian painting, there are certain diffi- 
culties which must be made clear. The documents have been publbhed and described 
by competent authorities, mostly from the historical and sesthetio points of view 
their technical aspects have been toudied only superflcially. By thb observation 
I do not mean to cast any aspersion on tiie great pioneers whose efforts in most cases 
■ were circumscribed by the difficulty of access to the doemnents in the original. Thia 
la especially true in the case of Jain palm-leaf iUustrated manuscripts housed in the 
great Jain Bhandira, brought to our notice for the first time by Dr. W. Norman Brown 
and Hr. Sarabhai Nawab. The difficulty m procuring illustrated paper manuscripts 
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is not so great, as many pablio and private collections in India, Emope and America 
possess them and many studies of such of manoscripts hare appeared from time 
to time. A word of caution is, however, necessary with regard to this class of manus* 
cripts. As is well known, the manuscripte generally owned by the museoms and 
private collections are stereotyped versions produced in great numbers for the satis- 
faction of tbe religious instincts of the Jains. To expect the fineness of execution 
from sudi class of manuscripts is rather too much, as they are the works of mediocre 
artists. A parallel to this may be found in llugbal painting. As is well known, 
Akbar ordered the preparation of the iUnstrated manuscript of the ilahubharala for 
his personal library, and at the same time asked his noblemen to take copies of the 
iUustrated Ham-NanuJi, as the Mahabharata was known in Persian translation^ made 
by ordinary painters. Stray leaves of such versions have come down to us, tne 
original being in tbe Palace Library of Jaipur. A comparison of these leaves with 
their original proves the technical difierences in their execution. Similar is the case 
with the illustrated manuscripts of the Katpasvlm introduced to us for the first time 
by Jlr. Sarabbai Nawab, in which the artists have such grasp of decorative elements 
that all our preconceived notion of Western Indian painting are shattered. These 
manuscripts were apparently prepared by highly accomplished artists for theli 
patrons. Surely, while giving our verdict on the technical achievements of Western 
Indian painting, such documents must be consnlted. 

For tbe study of the technical side of tbe medieval European painting with special 
reference to grounds and carriers, colours, binding medb, etc., modem scientifio 
analyris and observations have been of great help. In India this scientific study 
of the techiuque of miniature painting has not yet commenced, and, therefore, we have 
to satisfy ourselves with personal examination of tbe miniatures and collate our obser- 
vations with the information given in the medieval texts on painting. In the following 
pages, I have tried to sum up various t^dmical aspects of Western Indian paintmg. 
basing my results on my personal observations and the researches of my 
predecessors. 

CARRIERS AND GROUNDS 
The word ‘ground* is a little ambiguous. For instance, if a picture b painted on 
brick-wall covered with plaster, then either the brick or the plaster may be called the 
ground : But by common consent now, the plaster, in tbit case, b usually called the 
ground and the hrick-wall the carrier. In a painting , say on palm-leaf, the palm-leaf 
becomes the ground and the primizrg on which the painting b done, becomes the 
carrier. The dbtinction between the ground and carrier was at times lost, most 
obviously so m writing or drawing directlj on palm-leaf or paper. 


2. Bad^7UBi, ltun<aU£S.ut}'aif>7r{I%,tt.,Vol.II,p.331. 
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PALM-LEAF 

Before tKe advent of paper, which was probably introdnced m India, at the 
earliest, in the ISth century, palm-leaf, coarse cloth and wooden panels served as 
writing and painting materials. But once paper was introduced, it gradually ousted 
palm-leaf. The increasing cost,* difBcnlties of transportation from the South and 
Burma, the troublesome methods of writing on palm-leaf, and the political turmoil 
resulting from the internecine warfare between the KSjpfit states, on the one hand, and 
the Muslim mvaders on the other, all combined to make the use of palm-leaf almost 
proMhitive. Tet again, paper, wHch probably came from Central Asia and P^a, 
_ was more easily available, and the burnished paper served as an excellent writing 
material. This easy availahility of paper appealed greatly to the Jam writers and 
painters, though palm-leaf, wHch had served as writing material for centuries part, 
continued to be used on a much lesser scale for some time, till paper finally replaced 
it altogether. The art of writing on palm-leaf has been forgotten to such an extent 
that we are nnable to say by what methods the writers made stay on th^ooth 
palm-leaf surface, and we are unable to confirm which inimaKng formula m t e 


eevetal available is the simplest and best. ^ ^ . 

The palmyra tree, which yielded palm-leaves for writing and pamtmg, la 
tala in Sanskrit, its Hindi and Gujarati equivalent being tSd. This palmyra is ^two 
■pedes and khar-tad, the Utter gtotts in GnjarSt and elsewieie and ite fmds 
sre thick, liable to break at the slightest prcssnre, and ila Sbrcs ham the ‘endenY to 
tot and weaken in the course of time. Palm-leaves from this variety ate im 
lot wtiling or allied purposes. Sri-UH, the second variety, grows abmtatly m Mad™. 
Ceylon, Burma, Bengal and elsewhere. Its ftonds are smooth and delieale, measuring 
■t times more than 37' X 3', which is their usual aiae. Its fibres d^ot dcay ^7 
ttd its eUsticity prevents it breaking even under undue pressure. The frunda oi this 
palmyra yielded palm-leaves for writing. , , , 

It has been tound irom experience that the palm-leaves a, they grow old develop 
a tendency to affect adversely cloth or paper coming m their contact Mum P^ya- 
■rijayaji' has observed that in the palm-leaf manuscripts eeitain paper leaves MpUimig 
the lost or decayed palm-leaves, in course of time, appear even m worse Mniton than 
toe urighml leavea ui the mannscripta. This may be due, as eYta«i V Mum 
rnuyavijaya, to certain acid property of the ink which weakens the ^ of the pa^r. 
rrom bis personal observarioiT aUo, be him lonnd that the doth wrappers oith. 
Palm-Ieai manuscripts develop a tendeucy to turn black within a few years. Nmv, 
‘rto is a point for museum chemist, to determine the chemical 
0l the various kiuda of inks employed in writmg on palm-Ieaves and find out 
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the actnal cause of the detcrioratioR of paper and cloth coming in contact vritb 
those inla. 


CLOTH 

It is a well-known fact that cloth was used very cxtensivelv in ancient India for 
painting. Even entire books were at times written on cloth. Thus a Jjun Jn5na 
Bhandar, located in VokhatjlnTscri at PStan, possesses a cloth manuscript containing 
the DhaTman^Mprakarana VfUisdhita, KachehhulirStQ and eight chapters of tho Trisha- 
shfi^aldVapumsha-cTiarita.^ Its date is made out as Samsut 1408 or 1410 {a.d.1351 or 
1353) and its leaves simulate palm-leaves. There are, however, a number of iSamatw- 
saram scenes, cosmogrophical charts, charts dealing with such subjects as mytb'cal 
two and half islands. JambQdvTpa, Naradvipa, UpnlSra, GhantSXarna, various maniraa 
and taviras, canonical subjects as the SamgT<Aan\suiTa,K$hdm-S(ivuit(i,PTdyat^iita,^b 
rix slXanojof the Samyam/wreni, sirty-two tndr^^, Paikhalirthi, etc., painted on 
cloth and dating from the 14th to lOth century. 

Scrolls of cloth were generally prepared for the purpose of painting. To obtain 
a paper scroll, the paper pieces of re<iui^ ebes were pasted in length, but cloth pieces 
were generally of great length, and, therefore, a cloth scroll did not rcqnire cutting and 
joining. It was folded breadthnise in two or more folds as require, and the long 
strips obtained by cutting served the purpose of scrolls. These Krolls served the 
purpose of illustratihg the randioGrikis, for writing documents and the religious orders 
of the Jain teachers during the rainy season, horoscopes, etc. They were occasionally 
used for writing and illustrating large poems, such as the Vasanta r»Td«i. 

Surface jneparalion . — ^Before the painting was started on cloth, a priming of the 
paste made from the wheat or rice floor was applied to fill up the poresof the cloth. After 
the priming had dried, the cloth was thoroughly burnished with an agate burnisher*. 
This was the regular method of preparing surface in Western Indian paintings on 
cloth- In the cloth-paintings from Bengal and Orissa, however, a different method 
Was followed. Here, the cloth, which was usually of an even surface, was coated with a 
thin layer of plastic clay which had been carefully pounded and usually mixed with cow- 
dung beaten to tbin paste. "When dry, the surface was rubbed till it became smooth, 
and it was then ready for printing.^ 

PAPEB 

The invention of paper in 105 a.d., W one !I^i-Lun in China, was of far-reaching 
consequences, as it foretold the dawn of the new ago in which paper plajs such an impor- 
tant part. But in India four hundred years earlier, in B.C., 327 according to the obser- 
vations of Nearchus the Cretan, a friend and follower of Alexander the Great, a kind of 


8. J uira-tham Katytinima., p. 26 6. I& , p. 31. 7. ZnJ. ArU ay\d IM., Issne SI, 1926, p 43. 
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thin glftfcd sheets, made by felting cotton-wool, were used for the purpose of writing. We 
mar place reliance in the authority of Kearchiis, as unlike other historians of the time he 
never indulged in mythical stories. He was an honest reporter and took pains to verify 
the stories before he reported them. In the nhset^ of any direct proof, however, it 
is difficult to say whether the writing material founS in Panjfib was true paper. 

Sometime hack, it was regarded as an established fact that the Arabs in the 
8th century used cotton-wool and raw cotton for maloTi g paper. This belief led J. H. 
Hoyle, the author of TAe Fibrout Plants of India, to say that the art of paper-making 
from cotton-wool was learned by the Arabs from the Hindus. Researches in this 
field by the German scientists, who examined Archduke Rainer’s collection of ancient 
Arabic manuscripts in 1874, have proved that the Arab paper was made of linen and 
that the Arabs had no knowledge of making paper entirely of cotton.® If this 
is correct, then the theory of the Indian origin of paper-making in Arabia is negatived. 
Jiloreover, it is on undisputed fact that the Arabs learned the art of paper-making, after 
the battle of Kangli in 751 a.d,, in Western Turkestan, from a Chinese workman. The 
first paper-making factory was opened at Samatqand and another was started at 
Bagh^d, in 794 A.n., in the reign of Hitto-al-RaaMd. Samatqaod produced several 
sorts of paper by the lOth century, the most expensive being a variety of thick paper 
coveted with gold dust, which was extensively used till 1500.® 

Papyrus and parchment, which had served hitherto as materials for writing, 
were substituted by paper. In the tOth and 11th centuries of the Christian 
era, the craft of papet*making had sprtead all over the Muslim world. Paper was 
introduced in Europe after the Moorish conquest of Spain and the Arab occupation of 
Sicily. It is also an undisputed point that eome parts of India, especially Western 
India, obtained the knowledge of paper-making through Arabs. According to William 
Raitt, Zain al-Abedln (1420 — 1470), a ruler of Kashmir, imported paper-workers 
from Samarqand, whose technique is still followed by the paper-makers of 
Kashmir. 

In connection with the introduction of paper in India, it is intereatii^ to note a 
reference in the Fan pt* tsa ming, a Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon of the 8th century. Here, 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese {cAc, meaning paper, is KaAari, a word unknown 
to Sanskrit literature in India, though kSgar, in the sense of feathers, is used in certain 
dialects of Hindi. The word recirn in Yi-taing’s Fan yu tsien tseu um (ITo. 233) 
under the form Mkcdi. These words could be compared with the Persian htghad, 
ancient Uigur hagid, and Mongol QagTnidasum. As is already known, paper- 
manufacture was started in China. It is also a fact that in the Sasanide Iran, paper 
was regarded as a precious commodity and was employed in writing royal mandates. 

It is, however, interesting to note that, thou^ paper was introduced in India, in the 
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12th century’®, it had entered the San^t wcabnlaiy of extra Indian origin in the 
8th century. It proves that Sanskrit knowing Indian colonists In Central Asia knew 
the use of paper long before it came to the mother country. The diflercnt forms 
of the word for paper in modem Indian dialects, Hindi Kijg(ui, TJrdn K3ga:, Kashnun 
jedkaz, have, however, been derived from the Persian Kdjhad and not from 

It is difficult to determine the exact period in which the Jain authors took to 
writing on paper. Muni Punynvijayap** quotes two references fmm the Kuffldrapdla- 
■praiandha written In 1435 A.D. by Jinamandapagant, and Dpadg^alaranffipJ written 
in the 16th century hy Tlatnamandiraga^iL In the first reference it is related that 
Kumarapila one mormng after paying his respects to his tcaohers and monks proceed- 
edonnn inspection of hia office (WAo^aio). There, clerks were seen wnting 

on paper {kagadapalrini)- He asked for the reason of tWs unprecedented use of paper 
as writing material from his teacher and was told that as /ritafflpotrtu bad been 
exhausted in writing of the JhSnal-oUt, the use of paper could not be helped. The 
second reference mentions that VastupSla once ordered the preparation of rix oopies 
of the fliJiWnto, written on palm-leaves and paper. 

Trom the above references, it may be surmised that Sri Hemechandm and Slahft* 
m&tyaYastnp&la allowed the use of paper lor writing books, and, therefore, the Jains of 
Gujar&t were acquainted with paper even in the 1 2th century. This assumption, 
could, however, be disputed on the following gronnds: (!) The references quoted 
belong to the l5th and IQth centuries, and, therefore, their testimony to an event which 
took place lour hundred years earlier, is not wholly trustworthy. (2) Muni Punya- 
vijayajl, whose knowledge of Jain, manuscripts is Unparalleled, stands testimony to the 
fact that no paper manuscript prior to the 12th and 13th centuries are found in any 
Jam JSSna Bhapd^r, and tho earliest manuscripts on paper, which he had seen, belong 
to the 13th or hepniung of the 14th century. In tho Jhina Bhandilr of SanghavinS 
Pads, Patan, there is a paper manuscript of the StiitiehalurvimfatikS, dated V.S. 1211 
(i.c. 1154), but Muni Punyavijayajl a doubtful about the sanguineness of this date. 
That, however, is not tho case with the fragment of a paper manuscript found in the 
Jain Juana Bhandar at Jaisalmer by Jina-vijayaju’* It is a colopbon from a very old 
manuscript of the SAvanyalola-loehina by AnandavardhSuScharya, written for 
Jinschandra Surf. Its date is detennioed by Jmavijayajf between V.S, 1213 — 1223 
(a.d. 1166 — 1166). If bis surmise is correct, then this solitary folio is perhaps the 
part of the oldest paper manuscript so far known in India. 

There is very little information avaihible abont the paper industry in this country 
from the 12th to 16th century. It is also not certain whether paper was being 
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manufactured in tliia country on any consdderable scale, as it was not very difficult to 
get paper of Persian and Central Asian mmufacture through the Arab merchants. In 
the ICth century, however, paper was being estensively produced m this country, as is 
evident from the name of several manufacturing centres mentioned by ‘All Efendi, the 
author of the Mana/jib-i-Hunancardn.^* Speaking of the great centres of paper manu- 
facture under Islamic domination, he says that the Turkish paper from Samarqand 
was of very good quality and the most ordinary kind was manufactured at Damascus. 
The best paper of Samarqand manufacture was known as Sultani. The paper manu- 
factured in northern China was hhatai, and the paper manufactured at Tabriz, which was 
of slightly yellowish texture, was known as gaunl. The Indian paper was generally 
known as Hindi. Various centres of paper manufacture in India are mentioned. Thus 
DauJaiabadi denoted paper manufactured at Daulatahad, formerly known as Devagiri, 
‘AdtlsTiaJtl denoted paper manufactured within the domains of ‘Adil Shah in Karnataka 
and Maharashtra, and Nizamhaht was the paper manufactured at NizSmabild. It is 
remarkable that ‘ All Efendi does not mention any paper manufacturing centre 
in Northern and Western India. Perhaps he had no knowledge of the Kashmiri paper 
industry started by Zain al-Abedln in the 15th century. Ahmcddb&di paper is also 
not mentioned. It is also possible that all the varieties go under the generic title Hindi. 
Paper was also classified from the nature of the material from which it was made. Thus 
hartTl was the name given to silk paper. 

With the increased use of paper in India various centres began its manufacture 
and in the course of time Kashmir, Delhi, PatoS, ShEhAbSd, Kslpi, Ghosunda (MewSr), 
AhmedabSd and K5ghazlpur5 near DaulatShId became famous for their good paper. 
These centres manufactured paper in great quantities to meet the demands of the 
provinces within which they were altuated. The designations of the various lands 
of paper were based on different cities and localities where it was manufactured such as 
Kashmiri, Daulatahad!, Bangali, etc; on the names of the manufacturers, such as 
Sahehklidnl,, etc.; on the materials or special technique used, such as sanni (made of 
flax), mahdjal (made from old fishermen’s nets), and nvkhayyar (watered paper). The 
writers from constant experience found out the best kinds of paper for their 
requirements, and those varieties, in course of time, became standard qualities. To 
quote an example, to the users of handmade paper in Gujarat Kashmin, KdnpurT and 
Ahmadabadi are still standard qualities, and in the United Provinces Ahamddbadl, 
for writing the account hooks, and Serampurl for tough worts, are standard 
qualities. 

Various raw materials such as bamboo, jute, Bax, etc., were used as materials for 
paper manufacture. The Kasfimtri paper is manufactured from the waste cocoons 
and is soft and strong. The best quality of this paper is kept aside for the use of the 
State. Tly? best Kalpi paper was ma nufactured from the old discarded fi shing nets 

14. Martin, ilintaiurt Farming in Fertta, I p 105. 
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and was known as tru^ajSl, This paper was very wkite as the flax obtained from a 
fishing net is perfectly water bleached. 

WOODKN PANELS 


Wooden panels were used generally in medie'ral times by the merchants to note 
down their daily transactions, which they transferred to the account books at then 
leisure, and the writers to write the roo^ versions of their books before transferring 
them to the palm-leaf or paper manuscripts. They were also extensively used as book- 
covers, and, in that case, they ■were often illostrated with diverso scenes pertaining to 
life of the Jinas, inridents from the lives of the great Join monks, etc. They also served 
as exercise books for children and often alphabets were painted over these for the children 
to copy.” 

THE nrPLEXrENTS USED BY MEDIEVAL PAINTERS AND SCRIBES 

— ^Thcre was no staodardlration in tho different sizes of paper in medievol 
times. The required sizes were obtained by cutting from a large sheet with tho help of an 
iron ruler. At the time of cutting the sheet, in order to ensure its immobility, it was 
fixed with bon clips. This method is still used in cutting the slippery Kashmir paper. 

Burnwher.— To ensure the smooth mnning of the pen and brush and equal distribution 
of the ink and colours, paper was burnished by the stationers or paper-makers. Bamp- 
ness U the enemy of the burnished paper, as on auch paper ink is prone to ^tead. 
Damp affected paper is burnished after being dipped in the solution of alum aud 
allowed to dry partly before being burnished with an agate or tonch-stone burnisher. 

Jujivl, Hindi, Jodwl.— -In drawing straight lines, reed pens and brushes are of 
no use and, therefore, painters and writers made use of bow-pens made of iron. As tho 
bow-pen has pointed brush-like projections at both ends, it posribly got the name *y^uja- 
vaJa’, ‘doable point/ After dipping the point in the ink, it was used for drawing stoight 
lines on borders and also for maldag geometrical patterns on the ^?i^ras. Bow-pens 
were manufactured till recently by the blacksmiths of Marwar, but their place is now 
being taken by tbe nibs, styles and bow-pens of European manufacture. ; 

Pr&lara — Gorupass was generally used for drawing circles in painting and the 
ynntrat. Their sires differed. Bow-pen was attached to it while drawing. It is still 
manufactured in MarwSr on a small scale. ' 


KQm^n . — ^In a p.alm-leaf manuscript, as tho width of the leaves was not mt]ch, the 
l>or<b-r linos could be drawn in free band without much difficolty. But in paper manus- 
» ripls, where theleavesattainedgrcateidimenaions, it was not possible to draw the border 
llni-n without the help of a ruler wluch was not round in shapo but flat, and wlilch did 
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The above mentioned method of obtaining coloni is also mentioned in the Stlpa- 
ralna.'- “ After yellow ochres, and wood (?), have been, bronght from the river beds 
and hills they should be washed in pure water, pulverised and then reduced to fine 
powder. The fine powder is to be kept in a vessel full of water for a short time. By 
this process the colours will tend to float in water and the dirt will be deposited at the 
bottom. This process is to be repeated several times till the colours attained perfect 
purity. It is then besmeared on a new earthen waterpot to dry.” 

WHITE 

The nature of white used in Westem Indian book illustrations, specially in 
the palm-leaf period, has not yet been ascertained by scientific analysis. It could not 
have been white lead or rinc-wbite, as these pigments are not mentioned in the medieval 
Sanskrit texts on painting. The ManasoUasa, otherwise known as Abhilishitdrtha- 
cJiiniamani, a work composed in 1131 a.d. Somcsvara, mentions burnt conch-shell* 
{^vefeshu purayet ianJJiam) as pure white employed by the artists. In his study of 
palm-leaf illustrations from Nepal, Mr. R Vredenbu^ > takes the white used there as 
prohahly white lead, hot Mr. Ajlt Ghose objects to this assumption, on the ground 
that white lead would not lend itself to tempera work.* In his opinion there is every 
possibility that the kaolin and chalk were used for wliite. In the list of tie formulas for 
mixing colours, which Muni PunyavijayajI obtained from two stray paper folios *, 
however, the use of zinc-white is ordained. The possibility is that this colour was 
introduced in India in the 16th century, or even a little earlier, by the Muslims, as the 
Word safedd for zinc-white is of Persian origin. 

The use of rinc-white by Mughal painters till recently, raises an important 
question whether the safedd used in Mughal paintings of ICth and 17th centuries 
was m reality the zinc-white, or was it white lead, as the process of making zinc-white 
was discovered in the 18th century. It seems, there has been some confusion of 
nomenclatures after rinc-white was aviulablo in the market. The question could, 
however, be only finally settled after a careful scientific analysis of the wlutes used in 
Western Indian paintings of the 15tb and 16th centuries and early Mughal paintings. 

It IS a well known fact that white Irad was used extenrively in medieval European 
pmtings, though it has two drawbacks — firstly, it ia poisonous and, therefore, the source 
0 potential danger to workmen, and, secondly, as a water-colour pigment, it may be 
lackened by sulphur gases in the air. It is remarkable, however, as noticed by Viol 
■ Thompson *, that this darkening of colour is uncommon in medieval manuscripts, 
and, m medieval panel-pamtings, this phenomenon is quite unknown. From the 
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medieval painter’s point of view, it was a further fault of white lead that it wag 
mcompatible with verdigris and oipiment in mixtures. As orpunent was frequently 
used in ‘Western Indian miniatures with white, it is apparent that it is not white lead 
but, perhaps, burnt conch-sheD, kaolin or chalk. 

Another white mentioned in the ManasoQdsa, in connection with the plasterin'^ 
of the wall before painting, is It is said to have been found in the Nilgiris. 

What it actually was, we ate unable to say, but, perhaps, it is kaolin or gypsum. In the 
Silparalna^, white {ihavalavama) used as priming was obtained from burnt conch-shell 
or white earth, the exudation of elephant apple and nlm serving as binding media. 

The method of preparing zinc-white for paintu^; is as follows : The best quality 
of Kashgar zinc-white is ground and sifted through a piece of muslin. This powder 
is gradually dissolved in dhau-gum Eolation in a porcelain basin, till it attains the 
consistency of th ie.k milk. This mixture is slowly drained in to another basin, so that 
the impurities deposited at the bottom are left over. This process is repeated several 
times, till pure zinc-white is obtained. It is then dried m the sun and is ready 
to be used. 

CABBON 

Diflerent formulas for the preparation of inks for writing and pamting on palm- 
leaf, cloth and paper are found in the technical literature on painting and writing. In 
this connection, it should be remembered that the formulas for inks differ in accordance 
with the materials for which they were to be used. Muni Punyavijayaji has made a 
detailed study of these formulas* which were, however, exclusively meant for writing 
on palm-leaf and paper, and do not seem to have been used by the painters. The 
medieval Sanskrit texts on painting knew only of two formulas for the preparation of 
black pigment. Thus the AfaiMwoBcsa'® speaks of thelampblack as the only black pigment 
used in medieval painting (Jcrshm kajjalamishyate). The Silparatna^^ gives the follow- 
ing method for obtaining the lampblack. “ In an earthen cup filled with oil, the wick 
saturated with oil is lighted. Then a globular earthen pot, with the inside of its belly 
besmeared with dried cowdung, is placed over the flame of the lamp. The lampblack 
sticking inside the pot should then be scraped, kneaded in an earthen pot and 
allowed to dry. Then it should be mixed with the nim water, gum and pure 
water, levigated and then dried.” Black pigment, according to the Stlparalna again. 
Was obtained from certain mineral. A bariey grain of blue metal (perhaps 
antimony) should be reduced to fine powder and then mixed with the kapittha juice 
it should be dried.” 
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RED PIGMENTS 

Red is the faromite colonr with nature. There are red stones, red cUts and red 
limes, in wluch the oxide of iron is tdways present. But all such clays and stones cannot 
be used, as these are slightly tinged with .colour which disappears when it is being 
separated. Therefore, only such clays are chosen in which the oxide of iron is present 
in sufficient quantity. . , , 

In the medieral Sanskrit texts on punting, various riiades of red are described. 
Thus in the ilfoTiasoCdso'*, the crude cinnabar (darada) stands for blood red ; the lac-dye 
(aloXi/da) stands for late red, and the red ochre (yairiiw) for Venetian red. In the 
Silporofrui^’, the red lead (sinduro) is called soft red (mrtdurolia), the red ochre, Hs* 
middle red, and the lac-dye, as deep red. 

Red ochre (seriJ). — It is a colour widely used in ancient paintings, and its hue 
is light and warm. The Venetian red stands for red ochre in the range of European 
colours. It is doubtful whether it was used in.Westem Indian miniatures. According 
to the 5tlpara/«o“, red ochre was levi^ted on stone for full one day and then pure 
colour obtained by the washing process. 

Red lead (sindCro).*— It was used by ’Western Indian painters, specially in the 
paper period miniatures for yellowish ted. • The colour was prep-ired by roasting white 
lead in open air till it attained deep colour. According to the .Si7paratna‘*,‘ tlie red 
lead was ground for half a day in water and the process was repeated for twenty-four 
hours after fire days, and then it was kept in a soitable receptacle.’ The^ntm^gota 
was used as s medium with it.** 

Vctmilion or crude cinnabar (h»iyR>lo). -This mineral when ground yields a bright 
red. The following traditional method is .used in iU preparation. The crude cinnahar 
is thoroughly levigated in a mortar with the help of sugared water or lime-juice which 
is a better substitute. Then the cinnabar ia allowed to settle and the yellow ish crater is 
carefully drained off. The process » repeated fifteen times, or even more, to 'obtain 
purest dnnahar. It is again levigated with sugared water or lime-juice and gum, and, 
after being thoroughly mixed, it is formed into tablets and dried.** , , 

In order to ensure that the above mentioned preparation of cinnabar has the right 
proportion of gum, the cinnabar powder should be examined several times in the course 
of preparation. For this, a simple experiment is suggested in which a paper is spotted 
with annabar solution, folded and kept in a damp place, li the ends do not stick 
immediately, then the gum is in ri^t proportion. To determine whether the cinnabar 
docs not possess the right proportion of gam, the cinnabar spot on the paper should be 
allowed to dry, and if the colour is easily flaked with the fingernails, then it is apparent 
that it requires more gum. 

12. 3Iona*ona<a,n, 1,157. 15 /5., «s. 120-121. 
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Kealsai or red arsenic {tnandhiila). ^Hiis brilliant red was very rarely used in 
medievarWestem Indian miniatures. It is a firat cousin of tie orpiment and is also a 
sulphide of arsenic. It yields as beautiful an orange yellow as the orpiment. According 
to the SiZparoina'S realgar {manaJiSila) was reduced to fine powder and then used 
as a colour. 

Bed lakes [Wcskdrasa). Vermilion was, no doubt, an useful and admired colour, 
but still it was not adequate enough to produce deep, rich, saturated transparent reds, 
or even a full range of violet and rosy colours. To obtain dark reds on a small scale, 
painters are obliged to use other pigments, such as red lakes of organic origin. 

The word “ lake ”, as applied to pigments, b derived from a material known as 
lacca, from which lake pigments were prepared. "What was ordinarily known as hcca is, 
however, not known. It may, however, be surmised that tbo material was dark red in- 
crustation of resin which is produced on certain kind of trees by certain tiDds of insects. 
This resin b the source of shellac. If the crude material b boiled in water containing a 
little alkali, the colouring matter b dissolved in water and sold as lac-dye. The colours 
which lac-dye can be mads to produce are quite violet, and they arc apt to be not very 
brilliant. The lac-lake in European painting was primarily a panel-painting colour, 
being too dark and dull for books and not stable enough for waUs.'’ 

In the medieval Indian tests on painting, however, lakshdraaa or lac-dye, as a 
colour, b very well known. In the FiahimdAormoaoro PuTono"'*, lac-iesin (IdA-s^o) b 
mentioned as one of the colouring materiab. In tiie ildnosoUibo’-h lao-dye (alalbohs' 
rasa) b prescribed for transparent ted (raiba), and it was abo used for obtaining various 
mixed shades. In the SUparatna^'-, it b described as a deep transparent red {atirahie tu 
samyojyam tame Wahdrasam). From the colour Ibta of TVestem Indian painters 
supplied by Muni PunyavijayajI*’, lac-dye (dhto) was used as red, and also mixed 
with other colours to obtain various shades. 

The following method of preparing lac-dye b given by Muni Punyavijayajl-* : 

Pure water should be made to boil at a high temperature. In thb bubbling hot 
water, the powder of lac-resin should he gpdoally minvl. The water should be atirsed 
all the time to prevent the solidification of the resin. After thb, the temperature of 
the water should be raised, and at the interval of every ten minutes the powders of the 
lode and borax should be thrown in. To ascertahi whether the colour was ready, a 
simple experiment b su^ested. Dipping the pen in the solution, a few lines should be 
drawn on the hand made paper. 1£ the ink does not split, then the colour b ready. 
The concoction b then taken down from the 6re, and, after the water has dried up, 
the residue b used as colour. 
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The following is the proportion of the ingredients in the formula : seer water, 
1 told good diy resin of the plpal known as lakhdana, ^ told Pathdm lodh 
and one anna weight of borax. The q^oantities of these ingredients hare to be 
multiplied proportionately if more lac-dye is required. If the lac-dye was used on 
palm-leaf then madder, one-fourtii of the quantity of resin was added as it 
deepened the shade. 

Poih\. — variety of Indian late was also obtoined from the dark red berries of the 
jx)5-plant. The colour, as mentioned in the lists of colours bylluni Punyavijayajt 
was known as port*.®* • ■ ' 

Kermes. — The kermes seems to have been nsed on a small scale in the palm-leaf 
miniatures from "Weatem India, though in the miniatures on paper its use seems to 
have been general. Though the Sanskrit texts on painting do not mention kermes 
as a colouring material, some very interesting information about the Jcpnirdga or carmine 
is obtained from the Jain literature. Commenting on the gathd 567 of the Bhagavail 
Arddhand, a hook of great sanctity to Digambara Jain community, A^adhara observes 
that in the Sanskrit commentary and glosses, hnnir&ga was an insect product and was 
used in dyeing valuable shawls. In the PrSkrt commentary, the following story about 
ita origin is quoted. In the country of the Charmaraoga MIechchhas, it was a custom to 
draw out human blood with leeches and collect it in vessels. After a few days, weevils 
were produced which yielded the ktmiraga for dyeing shawls.** -There U another 
interesting story of a Petaian merchant in the BrhathiiM-koska'- in whi<A he buys a 
girl named Chamk&rik5, feeds her for rix montl^, and draws her blood with leeches 
and produces the Irnitrd^a insects thereby. 

Prom the ioiegoing descriptions of the kermes, it b apparent that the production of 
carmine was a closely guarded secret, and the cock and bull stories about ita origin were 
designedly spread to prevent close enquiries. Another interesting point winch emerges 
from the stories b that the iT-mtroya was not an Indbn product and the Charmarahga 
Mlechchhas (probably the people of Samarqand) and the Pezsbos had the monopoly of 
its production. 

The Arabs called a red insect-dyestofl ** kermes.” Thb Arabic designation was 
taken over into medieval Latin in tbe form of the adjective Kermesinum, from which 
the Italbn cremisino, the French Cratnoiste and the Englbh Crimson Were derived.®^ 

India in the 17th century imported kermes which b called cochineal owing to 
the confusion of the nomenclatures from Persb, though it does not seem to have been 
very popular in tbb country. Sir Thomas Roe stands testimony to tbi^ fact. Accord- 
ing to him, “ Cochineal will never sell as certainty. Few know it. For a pound or 
two one may a good price ; but it b no commoditie of use. Those of Sinda only 
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buy it. The Persians bring a little and retaOle it at 35 nippies a great seere.' ' Its 
restricted use seems due to tbe iact that it was used lor preparing tbe carmine for 
painting only and not much could be absorbed that waj . 

The }cri 7 }}ddna is a speciea oi inaects which breed on cacti. Only the female insects 
of the species yield a colour known as the iwn«7 or gulill. The following method is 
followed in its preparations : — 

The kermes is tied in a piece of cotton cloth with the Palhdnl ^odJi and bujti uk. It is 
allowed to soak in water for the whole ni^t. Afterwards, it is boiled on slow fire and 
then strmed. "When the water has evaporated the re«due should be mixed with vetj' 
acid curd (doAl). If black-shaded carmine is desired, no curd should be added. 


BLUE PIGMENTS 


Symbolically and Rsthetically, the cxilouj blue has appealed to Indian mind from 
very ancient days. In the wall-paintings of Ajant&ithe brilliance of ultramarine supple- 
ments and nvifies, as it were, the dullness of the red and yeUow ochres. Tbe sparkling 
deep blue, used to delineate jewels in ornaments and garments, adds a peculiar charm to 
the dgures, and the ultramarine tinged clouds and birib have a beauty of their own. 

Iniiqo . — The medieval texts on painting acclaim with one voice as indigo being 
the chief blue of the painters in the middle ages. The TishnuiharmoUara J’urdpa*® 
mentions ntla or indigl? as one of the colouring materials, and, in the MSnatoUdsa^ the 
shade of iod^ (ntlt) is compared to blue lotus, and its admixture with various colours 
to obtain various shades is described. Though indigo has not been used in the wall- 
paintings of AjantH or EUuia, its uso is apparent in the illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts 
from Bengal, NepSl*’ and "Weatem India. 

Indigo was known to the ancient Egyptians, and it was imported by the Greeks 
and Romans from India, whence its name. It was extracted from a certain plant known 
to botany as indigofene. It was primarily used m a dj^, but was also used as a blue 
pigment- The importation of indigo to Europe from the Orient continued thiough 
the Iinddla Ages, and the best quality in European matkets was known as Baghdad 
indigo or Gulf indigo. 

■Ultramarine azure (rdjororta, lazrard ). — ^There is evidence to show that blue was 
extracted from the lapb lazuli in quite early times, long before any of the recipes for ita 
extraction was known to European texts on coloor-making. As its name suggests, this 
colour was brought ready made from some land ‘across the seas' to Europe The lapis 
lazuli, from which ultramarine blue was extracted, is almost exclusively found in 
^dakshSn and Persia. Its source as a colour was known since a long time, as attested 
by tbe wall-paintings of Ajan^a”. Tbe Fuhnudkan7U>ttora Puram'''' counts the lapb 
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Uruli {rajavarta) oa a colouring material, and in the ilarshv^arita (middle of the 7th 
century)** the ultramarine tumcs (mjatorfoia meeJiakaih kati^uhaiK) are praised. In 
the Jionasol?dsa''i the shade of the rajSmrta is compared \vith the colour of the flowers 
of Xinum UsUatissimum or common flax plant, which shows that its author was well 
acquainted with this colour. The rajatarta or rajavarta,' wrongly translated by 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch as ‘deep coloured brass’**, is apparently the Sanslaitised form of 
the Persian Uzicard, meaning lapis lastili, the souree of nltramarine azure. It could be, 
therefore, said that the stone was imported from Persia, and, perhaps, the colour was 
also imported ready made, as no process for its manufacture is mentioned in Sanskrit 
texts. 

In the palm-leaf period of Western Indian painting (circa 120&— 1400 A.D.), 
ultramarine blue was not used. But in a palm-leaf manuscript of the Kalpasutra, owned 
bythe Sheth^VnandjlllangaljlniPedhina JaHnnBhandar at Idar, which Prof. Norman 
Brown dates at the close of the 14th century,*' there is a miniature depicting the birth of 
Sri MahSTtra (Fig. 59) in which the border of the orhaiix of the queen, lying on a couch, is 
outlined with a thick streak of ultramarine blue. As the miniatures in this manuscript 
have also gold in their colour scheme, and to which we will have to refer later on, it 
seems possible that the ultramarine blue was reintroduced in India by the Persians, 
sometimes in the 14th century. In Western Indian miniatures on paper, however, 
ultramarine is tho favourite blue. 

Even the hest and darkest lapis lazuli contains a good deal of material which is not 
blue, such as calcitc which is white, and iron pyrite which sparkles like gold. If lapis 
lazoU is powdered, then the result is disappointing os a pigment, as, unless the stoue is 
unusually deep coloured, the powder is not blue at all but simply grey. Under a micros- 
cope, this powder may be seen to oonrist of a few particles of blue among a great many 
colourless particles. The blue cannot be separated from the imptirities by washing 
with water. More complicated methods had to be invented in the Middle Age in 
Europe to extract good ultramarine from the lapis lazuli ; and there is no documentarj' 
evidence to showthatthenecessaiy invention was known before the 13th centu^.*' 


YELLOW PIGMENTS 


In the ancient wall-paintings of Ajants, yellow extracted from yellow ochres was 
only used. In the VMh'^udharmottato Pura^a'*, ozpiment (harilah) is mentioned as 
one of the colouring materials, in tho ilfanasolldsa’*, the only yellow spoken of is 
orpiment. In the medieval Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, orpiment was used for correc- 
tion and as e yellow pigment. Two kinds of oipiments, iagadi and vargi, are known and 
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only the latter is used as pigment. The oipuneiMi is thoroughly levigated to the con- 
Kstency of fine wheat flour and sifted This powder is again levigated with 
the gum Arabic solution. To determine the right proportion of the gum, the sam'e 
experiment, as in the case of cinnabar, is suggested.* * 

Orpiment is a sulphide of arsenic and found in nature as stone. Its colour is light, 
vivid yellow, sometimes pure yellow, but more often slightly mclined towards orange. 
In its natural state, it has a mica-like ^rkle which recalls the lustre of metallic 
gold. 

Peon . — It is certain that peofi was never used as yellow m the miniatures of the 
palm-leaf period, and no Sanskrit text makes any allusion to it. It seems that the colour 
introduced from outside, probably from Persia, in the 15th century. In Jaipur 
it is still known as gogill, an Indianised form of the Persian gavgil, ‘cow-earth’. Peofi 
seems to have been equally favourite as oijument in the miniatures on paper after 
1400 A.D. The jpeofi was obtained from the urine of the cow fed on mango leaves for a 
few days. The urine was boiled and, after the water had evaporated, the sediment 
rolled into balls which were dried at first on charcoal fire and then is the sun.*’ 
The colour is deep yellow and very pleasing to the eye. 

GREEN PIGMENTS 

White, black, red, blue yellow are only basic colours, accordmg to Sa n skr it texts. 
The rest of the colour shades were obtained by admixtures. Thus green has not been 
mentioned as a separate colour ; its various ehades were obtamed by the careful 
admixtures of blue, yellow, white, etc. Terraveite green, however, was known as a 
separate colour to the painters of Cave No. XVI at Ajanti and Ellura'-. 

Green was used in palm-leaf painting not as a separate colour, its shades being 

obtamed by admixtures. After the I4th century, lioTrever, several groons seem to 
have been added to the palette of the painters. 

Penaverte . — ^The different varieties of green earth yielded rather a dull trans- 
parent green soapy m texture. Terraverte is specially used in the 17th century 
painting, to represent green foreground. However, as already observed, its use was 
known as early as the 7th century. 

BardbMfd or Jtarddhdbd seems to have been malachite green. This mmeral occurs 
hi several modification in nature, some pale, others bright grassy ^n ; some are 
very hard and stony, and some better Boited to colouring, rather friable. Speakmg 
from the geological point of view, azurite is a parent, and the malachite usually 
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(6) Bed with yellow in proportion of two to one yields a deep red {atiraktaha), 

(8) Yellcrw mixed TOth wliite in proportion of two to one yields a tawny colour 

(pinyala). 

(7) The body colour is obtained by the following admixtures ; — 

(i) yellow mixed with lampblack in proportion of two to one ; 

(ii) lampblack and yellow in equal proportion. 

(8) Orpiment mixed with deep brown yidds the shade of a parrot’s feather. 

(9) Lac-dye mised with vermilion yields deep red. 

(10) Lampblack mixed with Iac*dye yields the deep purple of the Jamhu fruit. 

(11) LaC'dye, JalHiitga, white and vermilion mixed in equal proportion yield 
the body colour of the members of higher castes. 

(12) Lampblack mixed with indigo yields the shade for hair. 

Muni Pupyavijayajl has collected several lists of mixed colours from various msnu* 
scripts. The inclusion of tine-white, peorl, verdigris, etc., in those lists however prov&s 
that these lists deal with the colours employed in the illustrated Western Indian ‘ 
manuscripts of the paper period, roughly from the 15th to ISth century. 

I. In the first list obtained by Muni Funyavijayaji** from Mr. IMsnIlSl FapdyS 
of PStan, the proportionate weights of tiie different constituent colours in mixed colours 
are given. The following are the descriptions of the mixed colours given in this list 

(1) The admixture of tine-white 4 iSk, fiof% 1 {a., and red lead 1^ (d., yields 
fair body colour, 

(2) The admixture of red lead 4 t. and indigo I ^ yields the shade of the date 
palm (ifidrifa*). 

(3) The admixture of orpiment 1 f. and indigo ^ t., yields yellowish blue shade. 

(4) Zinc-white 1 t., and lac-dye 1 J L, yield a deep rose 

(6) The admixture of zinc-white 1 t. and indigo 1 f., yields a sky blue. 

(6) The admixture of red lead 1 t. and peori ^ f., gives orange colour. 

II. List of mixed colours obtained from the folio of an old manuscript in the 
possession of Mr. Manilal Lakshnuchand PSnde, an expert Jain sculptor.** 

(1) See No. (1) in list I. 

1^) 2dnc-white 4 f. and indigo 1 f., yield date palm tiiade. 

(3) Orange yellow. See No. (6) list I, 

(4) Yellowish blue See No. (3) list I. 

(5) Deep rose. See No. (4) listl. 

(6) Peofi and indigo one t„ esdi, yield betel-leaf green. 

(7) Sky blue. See No. (5) list I. , 

(8-fl) Zinc-white and red 1^ one fSk, each, yield wheat colour. Bed lead and 
potA^red one each, and four L zmo-white, yfcld the same shade. 
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(10) Verdigris and one (. each, yield a parrot feather green {suyapankha). 

(11) Pure {omlasar) sulphur 4 <.,mdigo 2 1 . yield sWhlue 

(12) Cinnabar 1 indigo 2 t., jKrfii-rcd one ro^T, and zinc-wlnte one /., yield 
shade of brinjaL 

(13) Zinc*white 4 t., and peon 2 f., yield pale yellow {pdjuiura). 

(14) Indigo 1 peoii 2 Uc-dye, black ink and red lead three drops each 
yield mango green (omfearoHja). 

(16) Lampblack (sydAl) and polhl-Kd. one each yield a musk shade. 

(16) lied lead 4 f., and indi^ 3 f., yield ihall colour. 

(17) Zinc-white 4 t. and mango green 1 yield atpajd (muddy brown) coloui. 

(18) Peort and pothi two each, yield (?) colour. 

(19) Zinc-white 3./. and pearl 1 /..mixed with wheatbrown, yield the shadeof wood. 
(£0-21) Zinc-white, red lead or red ochre and rinc-white. yield the body colour 

of the Magbals (niiy/jlrron^). 

(22) Zinc-white and peori yield fair body colour. 

(23) Bed lead and orpunent yield wheat colour. 

(24) Pearl and indigo yield yellowish blue. 

(25) Orpiment and indigo yield mango-leaf green. 

(26) Zme-white and indigo yield sky colour. 

(27) Zinc-white, pearl and ochi^ yield the colour of matted looks (jnta). 

(28) Bed lead and peori yield the colour of lion. 

(29) Zinc-white, indigo and red lead, yield o^T colour. 

(30-31) Zinc-white, orpiment and indigo yield elephant gray. Zme-white, red 
lead and orpiment also yield the same shade. 1 

(32) Indigo, lampblack, red lead and orpiment, yield the shade of yellow pearl. 
HI. This list was obtained from the folio of a manuscript in the collection of 
Mr. Govardhandas Lakshml Shankar TrivedL 

(1) Mountain gray Obtained from misl (?) and tdnl (?) 

(2) Ash grey (thahhulTM raAg) is obtained by the admixture of indigo, chalk and 
a httle quantity of lac-dye 

(3) The colour of cloud {meghtama) is obtained by the admixture of indigo and 

chalk. 

(4) Purple (t'^tiib raAg) is obtained from indigo and lac-dye. 

(5) Smoke colour {ihumravo roAg) is obtained from the admixture of a little 
indigo and lac-dye and chalk. 

(6) Pistachio green (pistano raAg) obtained from chalk, red lead and a little 
lac-dje. 

(7) Fmbody colour is obtained from the admixture of dialk, red lead and lac-dye. 

(8) Li^t mountain gray {dhunihaJo r-oAwft) is obtained from the admixture 
of a little indigo and Uc-dye and chalk. 
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(9) Wheat colour 13 obtained from oipimeat, red lead and chalk. 

(10) Deep purple (iofor jjanio) is obtained from the admixture of indigo in sufficient 
quantity and a little lac-dyc. 

(11) The colour of blue c7;d$a is obtained from the (t;i;i>fland verdigris. 

(12) Body-colour of a rvoman 13 obtained from orpiment and zinc-white. 

(13) Blue (nlio-raii^) is obtained from indigo and orpiment. 

(14) Hose colour rojf^) is obtained from zino-whito and lac-dye. 

(16) Deep-blue (^o^Iro nt/o) is obtamed from the tikoil and indigo. 

In the above list the colours should be mixed in difierent proportions m accordance 
with the experience of the artist**. 

IV. This list was obtained by Mr. Saiabbai Nawab from some paper manuscript. 

(1) Sky colour (dsmdnlrari^) obtained from zinc-white and indigo. 

(2) Fair colour {guro-rang) obtained from zinc-wbite and red lead. 
f3) Blue colour {nih-nng) obtamed from the peori and indigo. 

(4) Purple (val^apio ra7ig) obtained from cinnabar (hingola) and indigo. 

(6) Eose colour {guUbi rang) obtained from zinc-white and lac-dye {aUo). 

(0) Blue obtamed from vei^gris and peon. 

(7) Zakati obtained from verdigris and indigo. 

(8) Elephant grey obtained from lampblack and zinc-white. 

(9) Orpiment and indigo yield green. 

(10) Eurmuzl earth {hirmach) and indigo yield deep purple (WuWaro). 

(11) Xnc-dye (dlatd) and red lead yield the shade of henna. 

(12) Zinc-whitc, peoi-J and cinnabar yield fair colour. 

(13) Cinnabar and peofl yield saffron colour {kesario rang). 

(14) Indigo, lac-dye and zinc-white yield the shade of sosan flower. 

(16) Red lead, peofi and zinc-white yield wheat colour. 

(16) Cinnabar and zinc-whitc yield the shade of lac-dye (»7ioAat)orno). 

(17) Cinnabar, zino-white and lamp-black yield a dark body colour {tdmalo 

rang). 

V. This list of mixed colours was obtamed by Mr. Sarabhai Nawab from another 
manaserrpt. It lepests maeb of the mfoztaatioa already given in other lata. 

(1) Parrot feather green. See list II, No. (10). 

(2) Pure orpiment and indigo yield a deep blue. 

(3) Sky blue. See No. I, (6). 

(4) Cinnabar and zino-wbite yield fair colour. 

(5) Eose colour is obtained from zinc-white and polM-red. 

(6) The colour of the sky (dkdsTra^) is obtained from lamp-black and zinc-white. 

(7) Peon and red lead yield very fair colour. 
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(8) Golden colonr (sonono raiig) i'« obtained from orpiment, anc-whit« and red 

lead, 

(9) The hue of shellac (IdA^T ni%) i^ produced from lac-dve, cinnahar and red 

ochre. 

After enumeratmg various mixed colours, the list gives a few instructions for 
applying colours. Thus it ordains that where only verdigris is used some sugar should be 
mixed with it {elato janghSl diju tgare sSlar ndshihi). A beautiful blue (o^'d) could be 
obtained from zinc-whit* and ultramarine (fiy&iro rang). 

GOLD 

In Western Indian miniatures of the paper period, gold is extensively used as 
colour. It was very faTOurite with the painters as it suggested power and grandeur, 
and as its gleaming lustre appealed to the eyes. 

In the present state of our Imowledge it cannot be said when gold came into use in 
gilding images and painting, but there is little doubt that in the early centuries of the 
Christian era gold leaves were used for decorating the stucco images and stupas in Gan- 
dhhra. In the wall-pomtings of Ajan^S and EUura, the use of gold is unknown, though 
the rfiAnwdAarHio/iaro mentions gold os a colouring material, and in the Mono- 

soUasa and the Silparatna elaborate processes for preparing the gold*powder are given. 
In the illustrated Join manuscripts from Western In^, the use of gold is only seen at 
the end of the palm-leaf period. In the illostrated palm-leaf manuscript of the ITolpa- 
iSlra, owned by the Sheth Anandjl Mangaljtnt FedhlnS Jnitna BhandSr at Idar, use of 
gold seems to have been made for the first time. As this manuscript has been assigned 
to the end of the 14th century on good grounds by Dr. Norman Brown, it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the Indians learned the use of gold in painting from Cential Asia**. 
That the mid-fourteenth century saw the introduction of gold in Westemindiau painting 
is farther supported by certain 14th century cloth-paintings described elsewhere- 

The U'e of gold as colouring material and also as border decoration was introduced 
by the Timurides in the 15th century, .\ccording to Dr. Goetz, in the 16th century, 
this method of decoration extended from BoUiiira to various Persian centres and thence 
to India**, though it is now Iniown that the Indians used gold in their paintings at least 
two hundred years earlier, and, on the ^tTeDgth of literary source®, its use extended 
as eail) as the 1th century a.d. 

In the a detailed description of how to prepare gold powder is given. 

It seems that the inropo grass with sharp poiuted tips mixed with gold-leaf was levigated 
slowly w ith the pestle on n stone slab. Then the powder was put in a bronze vessel mixed 
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with water , it was washed several times till the sand and dust were completely elimina- 
ted. After this, this gold powder (hemakalla) wiw ready to be used mixed with the size 
(fiajrdlejia) in very small quantities. "While applying gold to a painting, only the tip of 
the brush was dipped in the colour and only golden ornaments were painted with it. 
When the gold had dried, it was burnished with a boar’s tusk in order to impart gloss 
to the colour. 

From the above description of the preparation of gold powder, an interesting point 
emerges. It is emphasised that gold powder was to be used in veiy small quantities. 
Apparently, it was consideied too precions to be wasted and only ornaments were to be 
painted with it. This iniunction appai^itly explains the absence of gold in the 12th 
and 13th centuiy palzn-Ieaf miniatures, and its cantioos use in the 14th century minia- 
tures and cloth-paintings. In the 16th centuiy, however, gold is profusely used, and 
that may he due to the cheapening of gold price. 

The SUparatna^', a ICth centuiy Sanskrit text on architecture and pain i ng, 
gjvee methods for making gold powder and also applying gold-leaf to paintings. The 
methods are very similar to those employed by the Mughal painters and it is possible 
that the author cl the SUparatm derived his information from the Persian sources 

According to the Silparatm gold-leaves were at first reduced to veiy tiny pieces, 
and then mixed with the sand and water they were thoroughly levigated in a smooth 
atone mortar. After the gold leaves were reduced to powder, it was put in a glass tup 
and the sand and dust removed by the washing process. When the powder was 
cleaned of all impurities, it was ready to be used with the glue. After the application 
of gold, the surface was burnished with a boar’s task to impart it a glossiness. 

In the second process of applying gold, the deogn which required the application 
of gold was at first drawn with the size, and then a siniilar design cut from the gold-leaf 
was imprinted on it. Gloss was imparted by robbing with a cotton-wool ball. It is 
tematlmble that this method was followed in the 16th century illustrated manuscripts 
from Western India. 

The following methods for mabng gold and ailver powders in Western India have 
been recorded by Muni PunyavijayajP-. 

1. To prepare gold- or rilvcr- powder lobe used as ink or paint, gold- or silver- 
leaves were put one by one in a bard stone mortar and levigated with the help of clean 
(/Aou*gum solution. Alter the powder was ready, it was dissolved in sugared water and 
tboiou^ly stirred. When the ^Id-powder had settled at the bottom of the pot the 
water was sloAvly drained. This process was repeated several times till no trace of 
,/;,(iw-gura remained. /Uter bring dried, the powder was ready to be used. 

2. To prepare gold-powder m small qnantity, a glass dish was besmeared with 
the dhau-gum and a gold- or silver- leal was imprinted on it and thoroughly reduced 
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ottain good ground Burnt conch-shell powder and nd^a-white from the Nila'dris 
also served the same purpose. • 

Besides the size, the VtshnudkarmoUarv'- commends the exudation of the tindurn 
tree (Grislea Tomentosa) as an astringent for tempering the colours. In the Stlpa- 
ratna^', in addition to the oize, exudations of the Icapittha and nim are suggested as 
astringents for the ground made of burnt conch-shell and oyster-shell powders. These 
were also used as binding media for the lampblack and iyamadhdlu.^^ With the red 
lead, the n\m exudation served as astringent. ■» In another place, the exudations 
of tlie kajnttha and nim arc ordained to be used with all colours. 

In Jain literature, the proper media for lampblack are the gums of the nim, catechu 

and gum-arabic, '• the use of therfAau and other kinds of gums is expressly forbidden 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that the names of gum arabic and dJiau are mentioned 
for the first time, and quite possibly their use as binding medium was learnt from the 
Persians. In any case, it is at least certain that no medieval Sanskrit text on painting 
mentions gum-arabic and dkau as astringents. 

In the period of Ulastrated paper manuscripts which extended to Mughal times, 
gum-arabic was usetf for all colours, except zinc-white and peorl for which JAau-gum 
(Anogeiss Latifolia) served as binding medium. The diau-gum is straw coloured and 
extensively used by the cahco printers of Lucknow. If it is used with any other 
colour, except those mentioned, the colour curdles, spoiling its effect. 


BRUSHES, PENCILS. STYLES 


Nothing has survived to show what kind of brushes, pencils, styles, etc., were ^ed 
in Western Indian painting. There are, however, medieval Sanskrit texts which 
give us more or less accurate descriptions of these accessories. 

%k.— According lo the Jl/on<.cottiso« a brash bandle, ineaBuring the ainaU fihaer 
in length with the tip measuring two angulas, was made oi bamboo. To the tip of this 
handle, a copper nail {lanh,), measoring two barley grains, one para of its length beina 
visible and the rest strack inside the handle, was hied. This style was inown as I mi” 
and, though the uses of this contraption ore not enameraled, it was probably mod' b 
scratching the design on palm-leaf before it was smeared with the Inmnbl. i. ' 
seen in manuscripts from South India. c as is 


Pinar—Saim or red pencil for dramng is mentioned m the Prtaam . , 

a Sanskrit drama. The following formula is prescribed by the «lrara(,„.. f^J^' 
such kind of pencil which is designated os mabng 

“ At first some cowdung and old powdered slag were to be mirw? 
thick paste with equal amount of water in a rtoi..-nnll. Now the paste war^d^tThe 
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moulded into the shape of a pencih It was wick-shaped and was made' in diflerent 
sires of two, three or four inches. It was used in drawing the first sketches of men, 
birds, animals, deities, flowers, cte.^ There was an adr’antoge in the use of pencil, 
as whenever the lines went astray they could be wiped with a piece of clean ‘cloth and 
the fresh hnes redrawn correctly.”** 

ha the this pencil is designated as vartiLd and the following formula 

for its manufacture is pven. “ lAmphlack is pounded ^vith boiled rice from which 
water has been drained. Then from this paste, pencils (twrtifei) were moulded in the 
shape of new shoots.” 

Brushes . — ^Brushes are one of the most important accessories for paintmg. They 
were of A’arious tinckness and thinness used for the different purposes of filling colours, 
outlining, shading, etc. Bhoja, in the iSamaran^rui Sutrodhara**, pves a detailed des- 
cription of the various kinds of brushes which he calls kurtha, a word now used in a 
derogatory sen.'^e for the brushes used for white-washing and kindred purposes. Bhoja 
divides bnxshes into five categories, i.e., ififcRa, hastakundia, hkdsakurcdus, ehahkSrcha, 
and lepanotitrc^u. In this classification of the 'brushes, the first was shaped like a new 
shoot of the ban}'aD, the third, like the needle-point, and the fourth, fike a new shoot of the 
uiutrdiaTa tree. The brushes were made from the soft hair obtained from ears of bullocks 
and asses and the fibres of the bark of certain trees. In the opinion of Bhoja, however, 
the best brushes were manufactured from fibres. It is doubtful, however, whether 
fibre brashes were used to draw fine lines in Western Indian miniatures. In the 
wall-paintings, however, where such fineness was not required, fibre brushes could be 
used for at least filling the sarlsce with fiat colour washes. 

In the MaruisoHasa*^, brushes are said to have been made from the soft hair 
obtmned from the ears of a calf, tied to the tips of the brorii-handles and strengthened 
with the application of melted shellac. To this kind of hraih,>the ^ves 

the name of }«khan% divided into three dasses, — fine {sukshma), medium [tnadhya) and 
thick {«rtulo).'‘ Thick brushes were used for applying flat colour washes {sPiulaya lepo- 
nam laryam) with oblique strokes {tinfogahUa^taya). Held straight or sideways, the 
medium brush was used for drawing, and the fine brush was used for fine and delicate 
brush strokes. 

The description of brushes in the iSilporoTiia^* is also of interest. As in the Mdna- 
sollosa, the brushes are divided into three categories, thick, m^nm, and thin, their 
length is prescribed as six barley corns. The brush holder seems to have been octagonal 
or round, and the brush tip, projecting from it, measured half aAgula, For a thick brush, 
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the haJr from a calTs ear or the underside of a goat was used, but, for a fine pointed 
brush the fine hair from the muskrat’s toil, fastened to the tip of the handle mth thread 
or wax, was used. Nine brushes, three each of fine medium and thick quahties, arc 
prescribed for cverj* colour, though for yellow the uso of only thick brush is ordained. 

In the Mughal period, the selection of brushes was made very carefully. If the 
brush wjis iKinl and did not clot v, hen dipped in water, it could not be used in drawinfr 
sweeping curves, an e<iscntial feature of IMugbal jiamting. The foDowing method is 
followed by a few painters, still working in the Mughal style. 

In making the selection of suitable hair for the manufacture of brushes, the painter 
keejjs two prerequisites in view ; firstly, only that hair should bo used that clots when 
dipped iu water, and, secondly, it should not be extra soft or hard. Tbo hair of Persian 
cat, she buffalo, goat, and squirrel, satisfies the above-mentioned conditions, and, there- 
fore, used for making brushes. The favourite brushes of the Mughal painters ate made 
from the hair of a squirrel's tail, because It is easily obtainable and makes an eTe i>llpnf. 
brush. It should, however, be kept in mind that, while selecting the hair of a squirrel, 
its tip should bo black ; the hair with a white point docs not clot properly and hence 
is useless for the purpose of brush-making. It is necessary, therefore, to select young 
squirrels w hose doivny hair serves the purpose very weU. Wetting the tail of a squirrel, 
the hair is gathered and cut with a sharp instrument in the shape of a barley com. 
Next, the hair is passed through feather quills cleansed horn inside find wetted from 
one end and taken out from the other. Generally, the quills obtained from the feathers 
of a pigeon serve the purpose well, though for thicker brushes peacock feather quiUs 
are used. Finally handles are attached. Brushes of various degrees of fineness, equi- 
valent to 00, 0, 1, 2 and 6 of the modem brushes for water-colour painting, are 
made. 

Different kinds of brushes are used for tho purpose of outlining, colouring, stip- 
pling and finishing. For painting jTearls and dotting, a brush with a roundish point 
is nsed. For painting hair, a verj' fine brush, with only a few hair, is employed. If 
the point of an ordinary brush is extra sharp, then it is removed with a pen knife. 

A painter is expected to observe certain rules, which, if properly observed while 
wielding the brush, impart beauty to lines and colours. Thus, it is expected of a good 
painter that ho wields his brush with light but steady hand. If he uses his brush very 
firmly, the painting may be technically perfect, but is devoid of that lyrical feeling 
which is tho very life-breath of Mughal art. There should not be breaks in strokes 
In using the brush, the following defects should also be avoided ; { 1 ) The brush 
should not bo used roughly. (2) It ehould not be shaken off indiscriminately, as the 
colour sticldiig to tho brush is sure to fall on tiic painting. (3) There should not he 
any break or weakness in drawing. 
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TECHNICAL VKOCESS AND THE TREATMENT 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE 

I N studying the technical process involved in the execution of Western Indian 
painting, we have to depend on the actual manuscript material os well as Sanskrit 
texts on the technique of painting. A few points in this connection need stressing. 
(1) In Western Indian illustrated manuscripts of both palm-leaf and paper periods, 
in common with the contemporary Ben^U and Ncpalcso miniatures, tho illustrations 
take the form of Equate panels applied to the page without organic relation to the test. 
Full page illustrations are rote. Tho square panels, according to Dr. Coomaraswamy*, 
are reminiscent of the surfaces of pointed walls reduced in site and added to tho written 
page. (2) In the preparation of illustrated manuscripts, two persons were employed, 
the copyist of the text and tho artist of the pointings. On the manuscript folios, 
rectangular spaces were marked ofl by the copyist before commencing initing; this 
feature is mode clear from the minute examination of the manuscripts in which writing 
is detected running o\et the lines of the square pauel reserved for painting. (3} The 
art is of pure droughtsmanslup. It Is an act of symbols and tho lines arc not calligniphic, 
meaning thereby that deliberate elegance of curves and sweeps are not sought for. 
All this results in rather an indifferent representation. (4) As observed by Dr. Ooomaro* 
swamy, generally, “ there is no preoccupation \7ith pattern, colour, or texture for their 
own sake,” but in certain good c-tamplcs of the A'ajporiifro manuscripts, the decora- 
tion speaks of certain preconceived plan and mastery in teclinical handling, (a) The 
physical peculiarities, particularly the angularity of features and the projection of 
farther eyes of the human figures, are shared with certain figure drawings of later 
Ajanta pamtmgs, and more particularly with the human figures m Ellura paintings. 
(6) The idealised physical type manifested in broad chest, hon-a-aist and large ejes 
extended to the eat, the medieval Western Indian painting shares with the other schools 
of painting in India. (7) In the majority of the manuscripts, there are not only marginal 
legends describing the scene, but also thumbnail sketches of the subject as a guide 
to the pamter. (8) In the treatment of landscape, the viewpoint is much elevated, 
so that in landscape subjects the horizon reaches nearly tho top of tho page, leaving 
only a narrow strip of the dey in which ace depicted heavy storm clouds. Other 
features of the landscape will be discussed in due course. 
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According to the tradition embodied in the Sanskrit texts on painting, a picture 
was completed after the eight stages had been meticulously gone through. In the 
Samardfigana SulraHhara', all these stages are enumerated, though the techmeal import 
of certain stages is dilBcuIt to understand, owing to the mutilation of the text. The 
following aro the eight stages in painting, according to the Samardngaxui Sulra^m : — 

(1) Farh'fei. — It apparently means the use of pencil for first sketches. The 
nature and composition of such pencils have been already described. 

(2) Bhumihandhana . — Preparation of the ground. In the terminology of the 
Mugbal painters, this process is known ns zamin bandhna. 

(3 — 4) Then two further stages, lelhya and reVta-hirnia, me mentioned, and they 
seem to be analogous to the akoTajanilaTeUM and dA-droMiairifto-TeHid, the 
“ rapid sketching ", and (ipdl, " correct drawing ", in the terminology of the Mughal 
painters. 

(6) Karshalamui.—lt probabl}* means the drawing of correct details and seems 
to be the same as sacAcAl {ipdi, in the terminology of the Mughal painters. 

(6) VarimidAramn.— Light and shade and modelling. 

(7) Zel/ionum.— Drawing ; apparently final outline is meant. 

(8) Dvichalama (f ) Apparently, the text is \vrong and it i« difficult to assign 
any meaning to it. 

A better description of the technical processes involved in painting is preserved in 
the ildntuolldia*, and, though it gives the technique of wall-painting, it is equally appli- 
cable to paintings on wooden panels, cloth, and palm-leaf. After the right selection of 
the materials for painting, the artist tries to visualise the anim.nte and inanimate objects, 
fo rmin g the subject of the painting, and, after detenaising their proper measurements 
puts them on the wall.* The figure drawings have to conform to idsinc measurements.* 
The rapid sketch was either done with the style {Undula) or pencil (twrhT-d), and then 
the first sketch distinguishing the form (dldramdtrUed relhd) was drawn without the use 
of colours.* The final sketch made {akdrajanika-rekhd) with the help of the style or pen- 
cil was fiiushed in red ochie.^ Then colours were applied, various details painted and 
light in high places [vjjvalam pronnatasthdne) and shade in low places were added • 
ITiis W33 don© is s sisgla cohvr ; ifhitff was required rrhsTB thera was so ©ftadaw and 
in darkness black served the purpose.® Different colours were used for representing 
different types of men ; in mixed types, however, mixed colours were uscd‘\ Burnt 
conch-shell for white, vermilion, lao-dye and red ochre for different shades of red, orpi- 
raent for yellow, and lampblack for black, are mentioned as primary colours j' > various 
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other shades being obtained by ndmixtoro**. A rale is set that, while painting birds 
and beasts, such as antelope, dappled dc^, snrdiiht. peacock and patridgea, their appro- 
priate body colours should bo used**. In the reprf.scntations of inanimate objects, 
sucb as trees, hills, clothes, etc., only their true colours should bo used'*. In applying 
tho colours, the painters rcsorte<l to colour contrasts. Thus, oijiuncnt and red ochre, 
contrasted with pink (gaumi'anfo) and indigo, bronght t!io latter into prominence. 
Siniilarly, tho darker shades of blue around indigo increased its beauty'*. Tho thinness 
and thickness of the wapvard lines and eupetfluous colour dots {jAnjuram viruiujilam) 
appearing on the pauiting were removed with the sharp edge of a knife. These correc- 
tions, however, could be effected so long as colours nero not applied'*. 13y tholight hand- 
ling of the brush which did not spliftho burnt conchshcU white (plu-stcr 1), the lines of 
hair on tho body (romorMjtm) and ^•arions other white lines were dmwn". Then gold 
was used to point golden omamenta". Next tho artist represented annpit shadow.*! 
in lampblack and, added ornaments, clothes, flowers, garlands and the lipstick paint on 
the bps.'* In tho end, tho final outline was done in lao-dyo and the painting was 
ready. 

In the SUpaniiut*'', a somewhat detailed description of light and sliadc u given. 
It is said that, in lighting and shading, a thick brash shoold bo used*’. In the applica- 
tion oi any colour, darkness is obtained by the thickness of the paint and the lightness 
by thinness, and this feature is common to all colours**. Coming to the final 
outlining, the $ilparaina lays down the riilc that, wbero there is white, yellow, blno or 
red, tho outline should bo drawn in lampblack with a thin brush**. 

An old folio in Gujarati in tho possesaon of Muni Tanya vijayaji gives an interesting 
account of the different colours used in the final outlines of the figorcs**. Thus, the 
formula prescribes lampblack' and orpiment for oullimag the figures in parrot green ; 
for indigo and ultramarine blue, unc-white ; for pink and rose, lao-dye ; for gold, lamp- 
black, and for shellac red, lampblack and zinc-wlute- From the cxaminition of We$ton) 
Indian miniatures of the paper period, it is evident that tho instructions given abo\'o 
were actually at times used. This. outlining in contrasting colours n*as necessary to 
bring out the effects of tho different body colours used in Western Indian painting. 

The importance given to shading in tho ManasoUasa and Silparalm is fully sup- 
ported by the Vish^vdhannoUara Purdna which recognircs three waj-s of shading, 
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uz., palrd, hainka (and not Akaivxkd as sa^ested \>j Dr. Coomaraswamy) and bindujd, 
“Leaf,” “Hatching”, and “Dotted”. Dedning them, the VishnvdharmoUaTa says, 
“ The leaf-shading is done Tnth lines (pol/otwrtflna), like those of a leaf ; that which is 
faint is hairika vartand ; while that done with an upright brush is dot-shading.” 

Discussing vartand Dr. Coomaraswamy observes : “ There can be scarcely any doubt 
that tartano means shading, not of course shading mtended to reproduce effects of light 
and shade, but that Idnd of shading of receding areas which produces an effect of round- 
ness or relief, and is actually to be seen at Ajanta (where the use of highlights on project- 
in<» areas is also met with) and still survives in a limited way in the early Ha jput paintings. 
Now as to the kind of shading, I cannot find the use of Imea (reJchd) at Ajanta 
but it is common in Paharl paintings where grassy surfaces are represented. The 
dotted shading (fitndujd] is constantly found in early Rajput painting, where it is used 
to indicate armpit shadow. The faint or subtle shading designated by ahairiJcd or 
dhaivild (airiiS in the Kramrisch version is certainly mistaken) etymolopcally inscru- 
table, can only logically refer to a wash or tone such as is constantly used at Aja^tS to 
create the relief effect, and survives to a small degree in R6jplit painting."” The correct 
reading of qairika vartand in the printed edition of the TtshnudharmottaTa, and ita 
emendations su^ested by Dr. Coomaraswamy and Dr. Stella Kramiisch, is, however, 
hairika, as I have found out from an ancient manuscript of the YishryudhaTmoUara in the 
Saiasvati Bhawan, Benares If the reading is correct, then kainka-vartand means 
shading by hatching. 

In Western Indian painting, however, the above mentioned methods of shading 
ate non-existeut, though in the palm-leaf period, attempt at modelling by thiokening the 
outline, is seen. As observed by Prof. Nonmm Brown **, attempts have also been made 
at shad ing by using colour washes. This kind of shading, however, does not attempt to 
produce the effects of roundness or relief, but slightly models the limbs where it is 
applied. In the paper period, however, even this nidimentary shading is absent and the 
drawing takes a pure linear form. 

We have seen that the medieval texts on Indian painting have preserved 
detailed descriptions of various technical processes involved in painting, and that they 
all aim at careful execution. It may be, however, remarked that, while following some 
of the injunctions of these learned treatises in. the matters of drawing first sketches 
preparation of colours and ground, etc., the pmnteis were evolving a popular technique 
of thrii own, which abhoned modebii^ or shaefiag, eschewed details and tried to 
simplify lines In the paper period, the horizon of the painters seems to have extended 
perhaps, by ttiein^iectinflaence of Persian ait, and more complicated compositions 
are the result, but there does not seem to be any technical advancement, except in 
the careful border decorations and the use of gold and ultramarine. 

?■> ChitrahMam.p 18. 36 JJSOA.V.p 8. 
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From the study of the illustrated palm-leaf and paper manuscripts, the following 
points of technique emerge : As a first step in painting, the ground in the reserved 
panels was painted in vermilion in the case of palm-leaf, and covered with gold or gold- 
leaf in the case of paper. After the major parts of the foreground and backgroimd 
were painted in red, care was taken to apply colours to the figures in such a way that 
their golden body-colour was always exposed to view. In later miniatures on paper, 
sometimes yellow was applied in place of gold and the red background was replaced by 
ultramarine. Then the outline the limbs was added in black or any 

other colour. As the result of this convention, the faces ol men and women, their 
garments and floral decoration, all appear to be painted in gold. A minute observa- 
tion from one side reveals that sometimes the nose was painted red. After this, ultra- 
marine was applied to garments and other parts where it was required. Likewise, in the 
palm-leaf period, colour washes were appbed sometimes as an effort towards modelling. 
Blank spaces were left at times intentionally,, but often they appear os a result of the 
flaking of gold-leaf, which was used invariably to represent the monastic garments. 
Besides the four colours mentioned above, a deep indigo blue is seen in old palm-leaf 
manuscripts. . * 

The folios of the elaborately painted manuscripts were decorated with patterns 
drawn from architecture and nature. The figures of birds and beasts, dancers in 
various attitudes, elaborate , arabesque and other floral designs, eight auspicious 
symbols, and at times scenes adopted from Peirian miniatures, were favourite motifs 
for decoration. 

After the establishment of the Mughal school, however, the indigenous technique 
in painting was greatly improved and gradually the aristocratic phase of "VTestem 
Indian art was submerged into the general current of Mughal art. Its folk expression, 
however, survived, though its technique was greatly modified in ESjpiit and 
later Gujarati painting. A study ol this phase of Western Indian painting, properly 
speaking, belongs to the sphere of EajpuC and Mughal arts. But os Western Indian 
school continued to flourish even in this period, it would not be out of place here to 
give a brief description of the changed tecbiuque. 

In Mughal painting, after the paper has been burnished, the painter starts the work 
with fresh mind. If he is to paint an imaginary subject, he meditates upon every detail 
of the subject, and, after everything is clear to him, he begins sketching rapidly (frirf- 
bandAna) with a charred pointed twig of the orAor plant. At this stage, the sketch gives 
the impresabn of the objects sketched, though their likeness may not bo exact. In 
making a copy of the original, the painter has either the original before him or has 
recourse to tracing. 

In the second stage, the painter very caxefollj distinguishes the details of various 
figures. The colour with which the out^e ia done is called b'Lfi or abrang, a mixture 
of the lampblack and carmine. After this, he draws the correct outline. At this stage, 
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tKe punting is covered \?ith a thin coatii^ of tt© ano-white ■which selves the double 
purpose of covering the corrected lines and filling the tissues and pores of the paper, 
making it smooth and impervious to the effect of liquid colours. The outlines are 
slightly 'viable through this opaque ccatang, and vrith their help the final drawing {siydh 
qalam) is made. When this process is over, the reverse is burnished by tur ning the 
drawing on a plate glass or well polished marble slab with an agate burnisher which 
imparts an even and mellowed glaze to the surface. After this, the painter begins 
applying different colours to the drawing. After every colour coating, the painting is 
reversed and burnished. The process is repeated several times. If the colours 
overlap one another, the artist redraws the outUne. Thick colour coatings are never 
applied, as they are prone to flake. Thin colour coatings impart to the painting an 
enamel-like effect. While repeating the bght coatings, it is necessary that one coating 
is perfectly dry belore the next one is applied- 

The painter first applies proper colours in the background and foreground. Then 
he applies body-colours, for which, cinnabar, red lead, red ochre and the Indian x^d 
mbted with the peori or yellow ochre and zmc-white are used. After thi. proper 
colours are applied to clothing and other articles, and finally gold is applied where 
required. 

Thin colour washes ate appbed rapidly. If the same colour is to be applied at 
more than one place, its tone should be deepened or a little changed by the addition 
of another colour. It is also considered wise to apply different colours in such a way 
that the shade of one colour should blend entirely with the other ; there should not 
be any sharp hlendmg. To differentiate different colour surfaces, boundaiy liaes are 
dra'wn. 

There are times when, in spite of all piecaationa, the defects of lightness and uneven 
distribution appear in the colours. To remove these defects, a light solution of the 
same colour b prepared, and the part where it is to be appbed b wetted with water 
and the solution applied over it with h^t band. Sometimes, due to the carelessness 
of the painter, undesired colours are appbed. In sudi case, colours are removed with 
a wet brush lepeatedly -washed m •water. 

In the end, the final outline b drawn, pearb in the ornaments painted and 
Isc-dye applied to the feet and bps. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE HUilAN FIGURE 

Conforming to an ideal of beauty idolised in ancient Indian bterature, the human 
figure dominates Indian painting. Hie man in Indian art has always a frail and 
mobile form of a youth. An elegant profile, bttle body without muscular development, 
brge shoulders, deUcate wabt, and the bon-bfca stature constitute the idealised canon of 
physical beauty. The female form is diaiactcrised by its full sensuous development. 
The heavy sweUing breasts simulating foil loo&ded fcrav of a watcr-pot, well moulded 
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haimthes, the slender waist gracehtHy poising the torso, the eyes comparahle to the 
lotns-petal or fish with the black pnpls alight with joit de n we and terminating in long 
eyelashes, and the majestic gait of an elephant are some of the physical characteristics 
of women, which appealed greatly to the testhetic sense of the Indians, and formed an 
idealised convention for their representation in ancient Indian paintings of Ajanta, 
Bagh and Sittannavasal. 

Indian art, however, would have lost most of its glory, had it confined itself entirely 
to the representation of these idealised types. It also knows of realistic types borrowed 
from life. In art, the correct representation of the human body in full view, profile, back- 
view, squatting or stooping are due to the knowledge of the science of foreshortening 
visible in variety of poses. Discreet modellli^ brings out the relief of the body, though, 
at the end of the ancient period, the linear aspect dominates the form, and the stability 
and repose of the human body are preferred mote and more. The movement disturb- 
ing the static equilibrium of lines is not liV<»d : it loses its surging vehemence and is 
transformed into serene pose. The rich and impetuous exuberance of the ancient 
Indian form is succeeded by an ideal of beauty ruled by the unchangeable laws of 
iconography and visibility. To represent the human figure in .full visibility became a 
passion with the medieval Indian artists. To quote the Tish^vdhamoaara, “ In 
representing certain figures the artist shonld avoid to place one figure before the 
other,”*' or “the indistinct, unequal and inarticulate delineation should be avoided."** 
These injunctions of the rts^».j«(fAonnoO<irohaTB been scrupulously observed in the 
spirit of artistic testament in the age following that text. 

This predilection to represent the human body in full visibility resulted, in the 
course of many centuries, in the growth of a series of conventions. The bold foreshorten- 
ing of the poses, formerly in existence, is more and more avoided, and the different parte 
of the body are treated as if they are folly exposed to view. The head, which the 
ancient art portrays under all conditions with a marked preference for the three-quarter 
view, in the course of time, changes to profile.** 

It may be objected that the representation of a figure is in direct contradiction 
with the principle of full viability, since in profile one side of the face remains inviable. 
But the full-view and the three-quarter view also suffer from this defect of incomplete- 
ness, because they also cannot render the individual contour of the face. The Indian 
artist had to make his choice among these attitudes. He had to sacrifice the outline of 
the head or pve up tiie representation of one eye. He' adopted the latter course. Due 
to these conventions which fettered ori^nslity, the human figures in medieval Western 
Indian painting have an air of detachment, and congealed in their poses they havea doll- 
like appearance. 

27. r«S*«i«Rarmotl<ifa. Part m, tr. ty StelU 2S. Ib., p. 46. 

Krtmnach, p. 55. 29. Stcliouldne, La jKinlurt Iniicnne, p. 104. 
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All analogous process is revealed in medieval sculptures in whicli the poses of 
the figures, formerly free, become ri^d in the couise of a few centuries and take to 
frontal aspect which correspond to the profile in painting. As the superb sculptures 
of EUura, in the course of a few centuries, were metamorphosed in the static figures 
of the temples of Orissa and Mount Abu, rimilarly the human figures in the wall- 
paintings of Ajanta transformed themselves in the illustrated manuscripts from 
■Western India. It is possible that this change in character was due to the tendencies 
of Western Indian school which laid emphasis on the linear aspect of art. 

The human figure in Western Indian school, in spite of the angularities in the treatment 
of the limbs, conserves the vestiges of the idealised form of the classical Indian beauty. 
The man still imitates the stature of a lion with his large chest and narrow waist, and the 
woman continues to imitate the torso in the form of an hour-glass with swelling breasts, 
narrow waist and well arched robust hips. Excessively large heads, measuring about 
one-fifth of the total height of the body, represented habitually m ‘profile perdue', an 
attitude which rendered one eye less virible, is the vestige of a convention appearing 
at the end of the classical period. Careful of not hiding any detail of bis model, the 
Western Indian artist represents this eye projectmg into space beyond the facial line. 
In the palm-leaf period, this projecting tendency is less marked, but, in the paper period, 
it becomes a full fledged convention. The eyes are of two types, sometimes exceedingly 
long and nanow, and sometimes very email or very large. The pnpils in the first case 
are represented by a circle and a point, and in the second case, by a black spot. The 
displacement of the pupils, that one may observe sometimes, denotes the desire of the 
artist to render the direction of the look. The eyebrows are very long and often teach 
the ears. The prinutive character of these eyes stands in contrast with the treatment 
of the eyes in Ajanta frescoes, in which they are so beautifully rendered that one may 
regard them to be the outcome of some different tradition.” 

One of the outstanding features of both male and female figures in Western Indian 
painting is the protuberance of the farther eyes beyond the facial line into space. 
Mr. Ajit Gbose*' attributes this phenomenon to the artist's desire to show that he was 
pa’mtmg sotnetbrng fiat, though lus aim was pTasric. Dr. Norman Brown” advances the 
theory that this phenomenon is the direct result of copying the Svetambara images 
putting on glass-eyes which extend beyond the natural eyes to a distance of a half-inch 
or more, and such images, if viewed from an angle, show the farther eyes protrndinfr 
into space beyond the line of the cheek. Dr. Coomaraswamy’s objection that thfa 
phenomenon also occurs in the contemporary 'VaishnaTO miniatures and in the 
wall-pamtings of the KailasanSthTemplcatEIlura, is not taken seriously by Be Norman 
Brown as, in his opinion, no direct contact could be established bet^n the 


30. Stelioiikiae, Lt ptinlurt InJtcnnc pp. 

31. Aftibvi Atvu, 1929. pp. 163 ff ; pp. *78 ff. 
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wall-paintings of tbe 9tb century and tbe mimatutes of the 16tb century, and as in 
the KailasanStb Temple wall-painting tbe painter probably intended to represent tbe 
cyelasbeg in the protrusion. It would be interesting in this connection to make 
further enquiries into tbe tradition of the protuberance of tbe farther eyes. 

Going back to Ajanta, we find that the human face is represented in three-quarter 
view, t.e., one side of tbe face is fully represented, while two-tHrds or three-quarters of 
tbe other side is usually represented. This was a well established convention in tbe art 
of Ajanta, but with the decadence of art we find in tbe later paintings of Cave Nos.! — 
n at Ajanta the development of a new tendency in which, though the three-quarter 
view is maintained, some changes are effected by representing the fiirther cheek some- 
what lesser than the three-quarter part, uith the result that the forehead, the nose and 
the chin remained in the same position as in the three-quarter view of the earlier 
printings, hut, with the pinching of the farther cheek, the farther eye began to 
protrude beyond the facial line till a stage is reached when this feature is conven- 
tionalised in "Western Indian painting. 

Coming to the wall-paintings of the Kailasanath Temple (8th century), and Ganesa 
Lena (8th to 11th century), and Indra Sabha (lOth century), constituting the Jain Group 
of temples,** we find that the three-quarter wew of AjantR paintings has been modified. 
The pinching of the farther cheek has been carried a step further, with the result that it 
practically disappears, only the part near the nose being shoNtn. In majority of cases 
the farther eye does not protrude into space, but there are occasions ** (Fig. C) 
when the convention appears clearly. This convention at EUura may be described 
thus ; The representation of one side of the face is in profile, while the convention of 
the three-quarter view is maiutained on the other side in the represwitation of the 
farther forehead, including the eyc-brow and a part of the chin. ■' 

This convention seems to have gained a firm foothold in the twelfth century, as is 
evident from the painted ceiling of a tnandapa of the V’ishnu temple at Madanpor** 
datable betwen. 1130 — 11C5 a.d. Tbe interest of these paintings lieyin the fact that 
they have the same characteristics, such as the pointed nose, the farther eye protruding 
into space and the angularity in drawing ’• (Fig. 8), as in Western Indian school. 

In the earliest rriniatures on. palm-leat and. wooden, panels ai the Jn&iasuira 
(a.d. 1 127) and three other Angasitrai (Fi^ 1&-16), the tendency of the farther eye to 
protrude into space is noticeable, but it is not yet very pronounced as in somewhat 
later paintings. In a manuscript contrining the OgJia NirgutJi, etc., dated IICI A.D., 
there ate axteen miriaturea of Vidyadevis. Here in most cases the farther eyes are 
shown protruding into space, though in cotrin cases the delineation of the farther 

Sa. A.nn.nep. AvA. Dept. fj. E. 11. Sisan^t 35 J.7.0 S. A . p. 175. 

Dow. 1927-28, p. 20. 36. th.. Pis- XVH. XVTII. 
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for snch s deformify is aot to bo sought in tiie extraneous circumstances, but in tie 
historical development of the technique itself and I hope, I have been able to advance 
enough proof to support my thesis. In andent India, there was more or less an uniform- 
ity of conventions relating to the model human types, oathetio view-point and other 
artistic technicalities. These conventions, after the 7th century, continued in a 
decadent form. As from Sanskrit, diflerent forms of Prakrit and ApahhramaSas, the 
languages of the people, were evolved, so from the old pictorial traditions, which are 
truly the language of the artists, spnmg medie^l art traditions. They have provincial 
peculiarities as the regional dialects, nevertheless they are derived from a common 
source. 

The pointed nose seems to have been considered as a point of beauty by the artists 
of that age, as we are well aware from the contemporary literature which compares the 
nose with the parrot’s beak. This preference for the angularity of the nose is also found 
in the sculptures of Orissa and Gujarat Hence, ‘Western Indian miniatures also 
did not mind reproducing this sign of beauty. 

The hands, though drawn in various attitudes, ore not flexible, and the delicately 
poised tntidrds of AjapM are entirely absent 

Loyal to the tendency of 6ho\Ting the human body to the best advantage, 
Western Indian school equally empharises oU parts of the human body. It is, however, 
noticeable that the characteristic vigour and serene repose of the ancient figure drawing 
are absent. 

There is no variety in the treatment of human figures in Western Indian art. 
Dietiea, Tirthaniiaras, kings, warriors, monks, princes and princesses, attendants, 
both male and female, are represented. Among them may he noted the curious type of 
the old ascetic with white beard, who stays for a long time as a favourite subject with 
the painters. It is the same with the groups of dancers and musicians which 

are found right from Ajanta and Ellura to the miniatures from Birbhum in Bengal and 
numerous Mughal and Rajput paintings. 

To sum up, the various characteristics of figure drawing in Western Indian painting 
we arrive to the following eonclusioos : The face is invariably represented in one-and- 
a-quarter-view ; the nose juta out pointedly beyond the farther cheek and reminds 
us of a parrot’s beak ; tbe chin, in jmportion of the face, Is smaller and removed farther 
from the high cheek hones ; the yc^I-sbaped eyes, represented in close proximity, 
have their ends lengthened, and their pupils are very much smaller in their proportions ; 
the farther eye protruding into space has the appearance of being attached sepa- 
rately ; the chest is exaggerated ; the attitudes and mudrSs are contorted ; the animals 
and birds have a doll-like appearance ; comparatively, few colours with the 
predominance of red and yellow have been used, and the final outlining has been done 
in the lampblack and is so sharp as to ^ve an impression of being drawn with a steel 
pen, as it were ; in the mediocre works, tbe drawing is generally weak. 
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accepting his theory. It has been pointed out above that tbs phenomenon occurs 
in mL or less degree in Indian waU-paintings from the 7th ceuti^ to the Ibth. and, 
if we accept Dr. Norman Brown’s theory, we will have to assume that the Hindu and 
Buddhist idols, in common with the medieval Svetamhara Jam images, wore glass-eyes- 
an assumption for which there is no proof. As a nmtta of fact, the wearing of glass-eye 
or ndra, as it is called, could not claim great antiquity. At least, we have not come 
across any reference to glass-eyes as a part of an idol in medieval Sanskrit terte on 
iconography. It is remaikable, however, that during the Mughal period or a littU 
earlier such kind of decoration seems to have come into vogne, and not only the Jain hut 
also the Vaishnavite images of the VaBahhachirya sect of that period were decorated 
with the enamelled silver eyes. The practice continues even today. It is prohable that 
this hideous invention was made with a view to impart sesthetic beauty to otherwise 
dull and commonplace images of the Mughal period. As I have said before, the reason 
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EEPEESENTATIOK OF ANIMALS 

No Indian landscape is complete wittout animals. The animals, according to the 
Hindu “way of thinking, do not loim a separate Tvorld as opposed to human beings. 
The belief in the transmigration of the soul places the animal world on. the same footing 
as human being, though on the lower rung of the ascentling scale of eyolution. But, 
in this chain of successive existences determined by l.urma, the mineral, vegetable, 
animal and human existences are able to take two opposite directions ; the spirit of an 
animal could incarnate in a human body, or the human spirit could fall so low as to 
enter the body of a beast, or fall still lower and enter the vegetable or animal kingdom. 
The end of each existence is to liberate oneself from successive existences till final 
liberation ia achieved. This theory of the close bond between the human and animal life, 
further strengthened by the theory of Ahimsa which became a landmark in the Bud- 
dhist and Jain teachings and resulted in the non-violability of animal life, inculcated 
the love and sympathetic understanding of animal life, not known elsewhere. 

The antbiopocentric tendency of Indian art in transferring the nature to the arena 
of human action brings the two entities close together. This close bond between 
Tnan and beast was a great obstacle to the objective representation of the latter. 
Bat whatever Indian art loses from this, on the realistic side of animal representation, 
is amply made good by the keen and sympathetic study of animal life. 

The representation of animal life occupies an important place in the ancient Indian 
art. In the wall-paintings of AjanfS, a number of animals are represented with such a 
keen insight for their life and movement that they stand even to this day as a testimony 
to the great skill of the artists of AjantS. The variety and the spontaneous execution 
of the animal figures are so natural that they rule out the application of hidebound 
formulas. It is evident that at AjantS animal drawings were inspired directly from the 
models, and not from the animal chart or memory drawings as was a common practice in 
later times. The elephant is a favourite animal with the painters of AjantS, and in 
no art of the world it has been represented with such sympathetic understanding. The 
elephant at Ajanta is not the ferocious brute of the African forests, but a gentle animal 
nurtured in the etables of a king. Even if he is represented in the wild state, he is not 
devoid of gentleness and humour. Monkeys’' are represented with a keen sense of 
observation, and the antelopes” have the same grace and nimbleness with which they 
are characterised in San^t liteiatui©. The lepresentation of the bulls” shows how 
closely their habits were observed by the painters ; the lion” and the horse" are also 
represented in a realistic manner- The bird drawing does not seem to have been 
favourite with the painters, only the geese are the favourite birds of Ajanta painting. 


37. Hem'ngljam, Ajanta, PI XI. 
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They may be seen disporting in the decorative floral scroll*’, or flying in the air,** 
or associated 'with the palaces. 

In the ancient treatiseS'on piling, animals are often associated with the landscape. 
According to the Yishmdharmoflara, the pictores of the sis seasons have birds and 
animals as their indispensable attributes.** The same work recommends to paint the 
sky swarming -with birds, the forest crowded with animals and birds, and the water 
with fish and tortoise.** The ManasoUdsa is the first technical text on paintii^, which 
gives elaborate description of the body measurements of a borse** and an elephant.*’ 
Fed up with sneh elaborate disensrions the author concludes : “ Innumerable are the 
beings which could not be described. The intelligent artbt should paint them accord- 
ing to their forms.. Their realistic representations should be as their reflections in a 
mirror.”** 

In Western Indian miniatures, however, the representations of birds and animals 
take a different character which represents the triumph of convention over realism- The 
animals ate treated generally in a conventional and decorative manner, though the 
representations of the bull, the elephant and the deer have not lost, in spite of their 
archaic appearance, certain, beauty of movements. The elephant, invariably represented 
as white, retains some of its former majes^ and appe.sT8 bedecked and painted ready 
to be mounted by the king, or to be led in « procession. ** The bull, retaining some 
of its former realistic character, has often an exaggerated hump and a deformed mouth.*® 
The deer retain their free movement**, and the monkey is still imbued with some of 
its imschievous and restless character.** The massive horses evoke comparison with 
the horses in the equestrian llughal portraits (Figs! 80. 09.). ** They differ from the 
horses represented iu Persian painting at the end of the 1 Sth century, hut on the other 
hand they resemble tbe horses represented on the pottery of Rhages.** Horses with 
tapering necks and crocodile-like snouts are also found (Fig. ISO),** and are reminiscent 
of the horses depicted in Persian painting of the 16th century. The tiger is treated 
conventionally (Fig. J55),** and its body is usually marked with lines to indicate 
the stnpes. The geese seem to have been favourite with the painters of this period. They 
are not only seen perched on the housetops and trees, but also servo as a decorative 
pattern on the saris. The peacock b ^rtin^ubhed.b'y the stvlis-ation of its win:^ le^ 
and the beak elongated out of proportion (Kg. 149). *’ The parrot b dlstingnbhed 
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tlie sljy overcast 'witk heavy clouda thtoogh vrl^h the lightning flashes, and vrhich are at 
times heautified vrith the rainbow. In this seasoDi birds are shown perched on trees, 
and the lions and tigers are shown taking shelter iA caves. The appropriate landscape 
for autonm has the trees heavily laden with froits, the earth covered with ripening corn- 
fields, and the tanks beantified by lotuses and geese. The landscape at the approach 
of winter has frosty horizon, the harvested fields^ and the ground wetted with dew- 
drops. In the winter landscape, the sl^ is covered with a heavy fog, men are shown 
shivering, while the crows and elephants arc inbilant."® Then certain hroad prindples of 
landscape painting are laid down. The sky should he shown without any special colour, 
and swarming with birds. In the night, however, it should he covered with stars. The 
earth should be shown with the luxuriant growth of plant life. The mountain should 
he represented by the conglom'eration of rocks, peaks, trees, waterfalls and snakes. 
k forest should he represented by the thick growth' of -various species of trees and 
swarming with birds and beasts. The water should be shown in conjunction with 
innumerable fishes, tortoises, lotus flowers and other aquatic animals and 
plants.*^ 

In the description of the landscape above such a realism is aimed at for whose 
successful fulfilment extensive surface of the wall, and not the restricted surface of the 
palm-leaf or wooden panels, must have been required. How much of the above instruc- 
tions were capable of fulfilment at the band of the artists, and how much remained only 
a theory, we are unable to say in the absence of docnments. But it was by no means an 
impossib'ility, looking at the great technical achievement of the artists of Ajan^. 
Anyway, the dream of the go^eous landscape described above is realised to a certain 
extent in Rajput and Pahar! paintings of the 17tU and 18tb centuries. 

Symbolism in Indian art also solved many difficult problems of landscape painting. 
There the rivers maybe represented in the form ol a woman standing on her appropriate 
vehicle, carrying a pitcher in her hands and her knees bending ; there is the impression 
of a peak on the forehead of the human personification of a mountain ; the sea in human 
form carries a pitcher and the water replaces the halo ; the tank is represented by a 
pitebet.*^ 

In ’Western Indian miniatures of the 14th centmy and later, the realistic tendenci« 
of the early landscape are replaced by purely decorative conception. The mono- 
chrome red background in these miniatures leaves no place for the convening perspective. 
The figures are not disposed one behind the other as in the contemporary Bengali paint- 
ings of the llth and 12th centuries, but are superimposed. The heights of the figures 
do not depend on the real dimensions of tiie aubjects depicted, nor are their representa- 
tions governed by the position of the objecta in space, but on the importance of the 
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• THE LAWS OF GROUPING A N O’ 0 0 JIP 0 S I T I 0 N . 

Any study of Indian art based solely on the analytical principles is bound to remain 
incomplete, if the basic principles which give it permanent values are ignored. Once 
the analysis is over the synthesis of all the consistent elements remain to be treated. 
In other words, this synthesis resolves itsdf in the study of the means employed by the 
Indian artists to realise unity in their works. We are thus brought to the problems of 
composition, line and colour. 

In landscape painting as well as figure drawing, the Indian comporition has an 
element of reality, as settled by tbe conventions of the time. It may look very 
strange to us steeped into the Western ideas of composition, but it, nevertheless, serves 
■ the purpose by maintaining an equilibrium in^tbe^composition. The wall-paintings 
of Ajanta support our view. At the first Mght, the paintings give an impression that 
the numerous figures appearing in the composition are disposed, without any 
preconceived plan, in a manner. so natural that it appears almost accidentaL More 
careful observation, however, reveals that the apparent confusion is not real, 'but that 
there is a definite order which governs the grouping of the figures. 

In their efforts to be realistic, the painters of AjanfH took pains to avoid the 
arraugements in which direct control of the outline is too apparent. Bearing this end 
in view, the paintings of Ajaiiti avoid neatly marked primitive symmetry and 
immobilised groups deprived of life. The compositions at Ajantft, on the other hand, 
are based on the complicated arrangement in which the ^'ariety of the attitudes and 
groups appear to be ineshaustible. But this richness of form, instead of ending the 
chaotic groups hostile to all Conception of unity, added more confusion. Utilised how* 
ever with care, it created well-balanced coropoation, its unity undisturbed by the 
presence of various heterogeneous elements. 

The ancient artists employed various ingenious means to give a convincmg 
outlook to thinr composition. We are, however, not aware whether they were codified 
at any time. The treatises on painting in Sanskrit allot sufficient space to the conven- 
tions employed in landscape, figure drawing, stances and colours, hut silently pass by 
the problem of linear composition. This gap could be filled up from the information 
we receive from the actual piuntings come down to us. 

Indian painters treated colours as necessary adjuncts to clever linear composition. 
There were five primary colours — white, yellow, red, black and blue. The trained 
artists could, however, attain hundred different shades by clever admixture. 
The white is classified according to its various degrees of luminosity : white brilliant 
as gold, pure sandal white, autumnal doud white, and autumnal moon-white.^* The 
varieties of fydma (dark)’* are twelve, namely, reddish, greenish, grayish, tawny, 
topar, pnyafiffu creeper dark, monkey dark, blue lotus shade, blue of the 
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fciid, purple lotus shade, and cloud gray. These dark shades were used in accordance 
■with the colours oi the objects. 

This precise information about the colours m ancient Indian painting is supple- 
mented by the wall-paintings of Ajanti, which have preserved numerous instances of 
colour harmonies to be discovered in the blending of the ivoiy white, the shade of autumn- 
al clouds, the sombre shade of the puiple lotus and the silvery gray of the monkey.’* 

In spite of this keen sense of perception in different colour shades, the problem of 
light was ignoredhy the artists. Liatead of representing the phenomenon of light directly, 
they had recourse to secondary details accompanying the phenomenon capable of invok- 
ing light by association. Thus, the moonlight was expressed by the presence of the 
Jcumuda flower which blossoms in tiie night, the sunshine by the creatures auilering 
from heat, and the daTO mist by the rising sun, the dim lamp and the crowing cocks.” 

After the tenth century, however, the conventions of varied compotition and the 
representation of groups after uniform and primitive roles are almost forgotten, and in 
Western Indian miniatures throughout one may see. not without regret, only the 
traces of the classical precepts. Varieties in colour tones give place to the crudity of the 
contrasting colours, and the crude pet^ciive to an alignment or the superimpodtion 
of the figures and objects, in order to show their relative distances. From this proceeds, 
in the composition, the division of the painted surface in a number of sections. 

The composition in Western Indian mimatures shows more unity when the 
subject is spread out in the same plane. The superimpodtion then becomes useless, 
and the artist then can. concentrate on the problem of grouping his figures. The prin- 
ciple which dominates in this case is that of opposition : the figures arranged in the 
rigorously co-ordinated poses at the extreme ends of the painting are plunged in the 
attitude of mutual contemplation. For instance, a man and a woman seated facing 
one another in the attitude conforming to such point of vie-w should merge into one 
another if the painting were to he folded. This co-ordination in other cases became 
more complicated. 

The choice of colours fortified the impresdon of uniformity in medieval Western 
Tn»^ian painting. The figures are often in yellow or gold on red background, the other 
objects are painted in blue, maroon, green and rose. It results in a very neat colour 
coatrast.the gold gaining iutetaity onved grovrodvodtheb^auty oI the red is increased 
in the proximity of gold. Sometimes, soft and dull tones, such as pale yellow, olive 
green, etc., which remind of the anment palette, are used. 

DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS 
The love of Indians for decorative ornaments in sculpture, architecture, painting 
and teitOea is too well known to need enq>hasi3. Even in the ancient Buddhist Viharas 
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in which no human figures could ho painted, the painting of such decorative patterns 
as wreaths, creepers, etc., was allowed to relieve the monotony of the hare walls.^* 
In the has-reliefi of Bharhut and SJlnchi, the sculptor delighted in pure decorative 
patterns, Iraming the reliefs or even sculptured separately. In Ajariia paintings, 
we see heautifnl decorative panels framing the pictures.’* The chief decorative patterns 
at Ajanta are lotus rhizomes interspersed with birds and animals and water spirits. 
At B5gh as well, decorative hands made up of squares decorated with birds, animals, 
leaves, fruits, concentric circles and the Chinese frets, servo as ceiling decoration.” At 
Ellura, in Indra Sahha cave, fretted decorative panels were occasionally used to separate 
different compartments.** The geometrical patterns again at Indra Sahha are the 
best yet seen in Indian painting.” 

In the medieval Indian architecture, specially of Gujarat, the wealth of decorative 
details is bo overwhelming that it docs not hesitate to sacrifice the oesthetic interest 
of the sculptures. In the medieval Westem Indian painting of the palm-leaf period, 
however, the decorative patterns had to he necessarily restricted owing to the very 
Umited surface of the palm-leaf. In the palm-leaf manuscript of the iYiVirtocAur?»I, 
in the Sanghavlnd Pada Jfiana Bhandar, Patan, written in IIDO A.D., *’ the decorative 
patterns ore used in square panels and represent the fur^hafa, rosettes in man; comhi- 
nations, an elephant rider in a roundel, etc., (Figs. 13-14). The lovely lotus rhizome on 
the wooden pauel, depicting the battle between Bbnrata and Bahuhall (Figs, 201-203), 
dearly shows that the decorative traditions of Ajanta were not yet dead. 

In the paper manuscript period of Westem Indian painting, the zoaiginal 
decoration has reached its zenith in some of the best manuscripts of the 
Kalpasuira. It is marvellous how the painters, who could never claim to be great 
artists as far as human figure and landscape were concerned, proved their merit as 
dewtatorB. 

In the illustrated manuscript of the Kalpasuira in the collection of Muni Hansa- 
vijayaji, written in 1465 A.D., at Jaunpur, there are seventy-six borders (Figs. 93 — 98). 
They are all distinguished by careful execution, perfect balance and beautiful colour 
Bchemea The patterns are never repeated.- It is xemaikahle that the painter has 
adopted many contemporary patterns from the coloured Islamic tiles. -Floral 
meanders, diapers, guilloche, palmates, arabesque, flowers and leaves arranged in 
cloud pattern, lozenges in combination with sprigs, rosettes, knotted loops in combina- 
tion with diaper, etc., are come oi the motils which show foreign influence. There are 
patterns, however, distinctively Indian in form and spirit. The Iiamsa-heads pecking 
at floral petals, rows of fish arranged decoratively, browsing does and antelopes, panels 
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divided into compartments showing lions, horses, peacocks and geese, rows of elephants, 
etc., are good examples of puiely Indian decoration. 

In another manuscript of the Kaljxautra in Muni Hamsavijaya collection, datable 
to the beginning of the 15th century, there are many beautiful borders (Figs. 142 — 146), 
representing diapers, meanders, lozenges, pair of geese under an arcade, geese alter- 
nating Avith flowers, lotus flowers arran^d vertically, loops, sprigs, etc. 

The illustrated KalpasiUra m the cdlection of Moni Dajavimalajf, is unparalleled 
on account of its border decorations. Here, in the borders, musical modes and different 
dance poses are used as decoration (Figs. 106 — 131). At one place (Fig. 136) battle 
scenes of Persian origiu have been used as decoration. 

In another Kalpasutra manuscript in the collection of Sarahhai Nawab (Figs. 137 
and 138), the beautiful arabesques, cones and cartouches arc also copied from 
contemporary tiles and decorative motifs from the mosques and palaces. There are also 
Persian scenes. 

The following puttema appear in the border decoration : — 

Small flowers {bufi) and large flowera (butd) serve as important decorative pattens. 
In the designs the flowers take the fonn of a diaper. Three and four petalled 
flowers {lipaiia and cJiaujviid) are constantly used. 

Tilore elaborate designs, such as flower scioUs (hd, barodmutan) and rhizomes (fetor) 
have been represented, the difference between the two being that in the former the 
design is oft repeated, while in the tatter, cnrly spr^ spring from the curves of the 
meander, and the unifocmity in the design Is not mamtained. 

Half-egg {tahresa), guilloche {jolX), four petalled flowers connected with stems and 
leaves, lozenge and circle {nag-javdhir), palmate (pa/^ak), lozenges (saKarpdra), curled 
leaves (inanrari), fish scale {sehrd) and garland pattern {gairell-bd) have been constantly 
used. 

Decorative patterns borrowed from architecture, such as rosette (pAuftd), floral 
scrolls in circles and ovaloids (IrisiUi), diapers with omon-ahaped compartmento 
filled with flowers (hdrfrwn), circles fifled with arabesque (c/iondd), bent twigs witli 
curved points {ftanda, inurr*), interlaced flowers, leaves and creepers (jonjZd), etc., 
have also been used on an extensive scale. 



CUAPTER IV 

COSTUMES AEE ORNA_MEKTS- 

T he importaDco of '\Vc3tcru ladkn pamtugs doci not only lie in the fact that 
they fill up a gap in the histon* of In^n painting between the wall-paintings of 
Ellura and the beginning of tlic MugUnl echool, but also m the fact tlmt they throw 
considerable light on the life and culture of tljo people of Western India from the twelfth 
to sixteenth ccntuiy. The nrtL«ta, though considerably hampered in their expression 
owing to the restricted rpneo of the palm-leaf, nevertheless, tried to give as many detaib 
as possible of the contcraporaiy life, even sometimes at the cost of the composition. 
To quote one instance, we arc aware of the andeut calico-prmting industry of Gujarat 
and the gn'ut demand of the printed fabrics of Gujarat'ouUldc India from the lUh 
to IBth centurj'. But beyond thb' scrappy information about such an important 
industrj’, we do not know anything about the technical proces.ws involved and the 
favourite patterns used in this industry. All this ignorance is due to the fact that 
no printed calico has survived in India of this period duo to climatic conditions. 
Happily, os wo will liavc the occadon ‘to refer -later on, the examples of the 
mediaeval printed fabrics from Gujarilt preserved in the sand covered ruins 6( 
Fustat, in the suburbs of Cairo, tell us a lot about the technical processes employed 
in ' printing, the lovely dyes and wcU-balanced patterns. From the Indian side, 
however, the only evidence of the patterns und dyes used in textile printing of 
those days is obtainable from the miniatures of Western India. If we compare the 
patterns obtained from this source with those obtained from Fustut, wo will bo at 
once struck with the fact that Western Indian miniatures have preserved faithfully 
the contemporary patterns, in cslico-ptinUng. 

Western Indian miniatures are also of great importance for the study of 
the Gujarati costume from the 12th to IGtli century. The contcmporaij* sculpture of 
Gujarat is highly stylised, and docs not care to represent the contemporary costumes 
of the people with accuracy, but the contemporary painting, following the traditions of 
Ajanta and Ellura, has kept a faithful record of the costumes of Gujarat. The minia* 
tuics also represent faithfully various fariiions in wearing coiiluro and ornaments, 
both by men and women. The restricted space, however, has precluded the represen- 
tation of finer details. In this chapter we propose to deal 'with all the information 
which Western Indian miniatures provide ns about the printed calicoes, costumes, 
omamenta and coiflurcs. 
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PRINTED CALICO 

Before going into tlie details of the patterns used in the textile printing of Gujarat 
it is necessary to know the outlines of tke history of textile fabrics m Gujarat and its 
export to foreign lands in ancient days It is mentioned in the Penplus of the Erythrean 
Sea (Ist cen. a.d.) that Broach was the principal port of India doing business with the 
Occident. Baiygaza, Broach as was known to the Greeks, exported the beat broad sort 
(called Monache) and a coarse cotton (called Sagmatogene), probably used for stuffing 
and padding, and a third kind of ctdouied cloth, dyed with a product of the Indian 
Hibiscus produced in Gujarat.’ It is mentioned that even at such a remote period the 
Gulf of Broach was difficult to navigate. But, in spite of all the difficulties of transport, 
such was the renown of Indian muslin that the Occident imported it, and there was a 
very good demand for it in the isles of Socotra and the port? of the Red Sea.- 

In the Middle Ages the cotton mdustry of Gujarat not only supplied the home 
demands but also exported a large siuplus to the Far East and other Islamic countries. 
.Chao-Ju-Kua, the inspector of foreign commerce m the port of Ts’iuan-chn (Fa Kien), 
gives a list of products from Western Asia, Africa and China ' He mentions the cotton 
products of Malabar (which he takes to be the sea-coast from Nellore to Cambay},' 
and multicoloured cotton goods from GnjarSt.' AU these fabrics are expressly men- 
I tioned in the lists of the indigenous products of each country; the word 'foreign’ 
signifying the types didereot from those known in China.'’ Nan-ni-bua-lo or Sindh' 
produced white cotton goods, flowered or of pea green colour Joiown as ‘Chite’ or ‘chintz*. 
AYhile speakiiig of the Persian Gulf, the author points out that every year, the Arab 
caravans brought for loading the boats fine cotton goods and red plants used for making 
red dye, which, according to the translator, was madder.® Marcopolo who passed seven- 
teen yeare (1275 — 1292 A.D.) in the service of the Mongol sovereign pves us some in- 
teresting information about Indian cotton goods in his voyage to India. In Chapter 177 
he mentions that Malabar produced fine buckmra. In Chapter 179, buckram, as the 
product of the Kingdom of ThanS (20 miles north-east of Bombay), is mentioned. The 
Kingdom of Cambay (Chap 180) is said to have produced indigo in abundance ; 
fine buckram was manufactured there, and the country exported lot of cotton. 

The, vKvport ol cotton aivd oottoa goods was at \t& maidniuia undsr tho sootbein 
Sung dynasty in the 11th and l2th centuries.' We have a detailed account of the 
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Ecveial voyages o! the cunwcli Clw^g'Hiio, liavc come to ms in two foTma. tlie 

original given by Jla Huan, and a rcfacimcnto by Fei-Sin.*’ llotb tbc redactions say 
that in nil the coastal districts of South Asia ns well as in the islands, the printe<l cotton 
goods formed the most important item of export. Speaking of the Indi.an Coast, the 
account sap that it vra.s the Kingdom 6f Ko-li, stretching from Cochin in the sooth to 
Cannanoro in the north, which pnxluccd a good deal of printed caUcoca. '* This Ku*li 
should then bo Calicut, but the nei^bouring country of K’an-pi-yi, according to 51. 
Pelliot could not be Cambay which lies much farther to the north, but Coimbatore. 
It, however, does not seem possible that Cheng-Huo, who made many voy.agcs to Calicut, 
could never reach Cambay, the principal producer and exporter of cotton goods. 

We have good accounts of Indian commerce since the timo the Portuguese opened 
the sea-route to India I'ia the Cape of Good ITopc. Before this discovery the Arabs 
and Perrians had a complete monopoly of Indian trade with the countries of the Far 
East. They were the masters of the sea-rontes passing tlirongh the Persian Gulf and 
South Amhia 'on the one hand, and, on the other, they were in the centre of the land, 
routes which passed through Syria and Mesopotamia to India and Cliina. The Venetian 
merchants were obliged to seek for Indbn goods at Alexandria and other trailing centres 
on the Jlcditcrrancau. The knonledgc of the 60 Qroc.s of the exotic products which the 
Venetian merchants desired was, however, kept hidden from them. 

It speaks verj* highly of the business real of the Portuguese that they penetrated 
the mysterious Orient os soon as the new sco*rout« \ms open to them. Duarte BarboM 
started in about 1600 a.'d., and qicnt sixteen pars in India in the sendee of 
the Portuguese.” B.irbosa mentions the importance of Aden from where the Indian 
products were taken to Ale.vandria by cani^*8ns. A few years after Egyjit fell to tlic 
Turks who already possessed Aleppo, the greatest emporium of the Persbn Gulf. The 
Portuguese counteracted this by occupying Ormuz, but the trade with Alexandria 
still flourished. Barhos.a talks about the great quantity of cotton goods, wliich Aden 
received from Cambay (Chap. 34), os also 2bnzilxir (Chap. 44). Thus Qujanit, with 
Cambay as its principal port, was the chief exporter of cotton goods, but as it w.'is 
already under the Muslim rulers who were allied with the Turkish and Egyptian Sultans, 
the Portuguese found great difhculty in breaking the Muslim monopoly of the Oriental 
commerce. The population of Gujarfit was cosmopolitan, specially in the sea ports ; 
Turks, Mamelukes (of Egypt), Persians (of the Gulf), and Kliorasanis came to stay 
there from the sea or the north. These Moots of Cambay spoke various languages, 
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Arabic, Tuildsli and GujaiStP*. They carried busii^ss transactions with rich Hindu 
merchants whom Barbosa calls gentios or gent^. Cambay was an ancient port touched 
by the boats sailing to the Occident even in the days of the Periplus, but Broach 
(Barygaza) on the river Narbada was no longer a port ; Barbosa like bis predecessors 
speaks of the dangers of the Gulf for navigation.*’ Later on, Cambay was abandoned 
for Surat, which in the course of time Avas echoed by Bombay. 

In the time of Barbosa, Cambay produced white cotton fabrics and also printed 
calicoes Both the varieties were exported by sea to Arabia, Persia, other parts of India, 
Malacca, Sumatra, Meyliudi, iMagadozo and MombMa.*'. Situated more to the 
south, Chaul (now abandoned) exported to Arabia and Persia good quality of muslin 
for turbans*'. The other TOrieties of calico were bleached and then two pieces joined 
and printed. Barbosa also mentions Fulicat (Chap. 100) manufacturing great qualities 
of printed cotton very much in demand in Malacca, Pegu, Sumatra and in the king- 
doms of Gujarat and Malabar for making garments. Pegu was visited by a number 
of Muslim navigators who brought there good quantity of printed calico and multi- 
coloured silk goods from Cambay and Pulicat (Chap. 105). Siam also imported textile 
fabrics from Cambay (Chap. 109) The isles of Timor (Chap. 117), Banda (Chap, 118), 
Moluccas (Chap. 120), Celebes (Chap. 121) and China (Chap. 126) also received calico 
from Cambay and Pulicat. 

Picrm the accoAUAts of the travelieis we get aa impieseion that the sea eo&sta of 
India, since the beginning of the Christian eta, were great exporters of cotton fabrics, 
and since the beginning of the 16th century the Mnslim menhants of Persia and Arabia 
assured their distribution into the countries of the Near East, East African coast and 
China. Gradually, certain region* acquired the veritable monopoly of this export ; 
Barbosa speaks of the predominance of two centres — GujarSt with Cambay on the 
Western coast, and Pulicat on the Eastern coast of India. 

After the period Avith Avhiob we are concerned in this chapter, India became acces- 
sible to the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, who set up their organisations in this 
country, and the cotton fabrics, which were very little knoivn in Europe till then, and 
printed cloth, began to play an important role in the exports from India to the West. 

We have so far been taking notice of the plain or printed calico of Gujarat and its 
export to diiTerent parts of Asia and Africa. The notices taken by the foreign travellers 
are, however, cryptic, and Ave are not told anything about the technical processes 
involved in weaving and printing. This ignorance about one of the oldest handicrafts 
of this country would have continued, had not two factors come to our rescue —the 
publication of Western Indian miniatures ixom the 12th to the 16th century which 
have preserved in the treatment of the costumes the patterns' employed in’ textile 
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printing, and the discovery ol a number of printed calico pieces from the sands of 
Fustfit, ably discussed and classified by R. Pfistcr in his work tes toilcs imprimies 
ilr Postnl et J77nidou-s/an. In this book tha learned Jiuthor has come to the conclusion 
that, of a very largo number of printed calico pieces discovered at Fustat, a very 
small part is of Egyptian ori^, the rest being from India. The author himself admits 
the difficulties besetting such a fMoneer study, because, firstly, India docs not supply 
any textile fabric manufactuied Wtween the 12tb nnd ICth centnries, and, secondly, 
because India had already, before the hluslim conquest, submitted to the influence of 
the neighbouring countries, such as Persia, Central Asia and China, and, in the art of 
printing, these foreign influences are much more pronounced tlian in the monumental 
art whose sacrcdotal character resisted innovation. The textile patterns in the 
contemporary literature remain superficially touched. As we slmll see later on such 
kind of painstaking research gives n chronological basis for the patterns used in the 
printed calicoes of Gujiirlt from the 12tK to Iflth century. 

Roughly speaking, the patterns found in IVcstcm Indian miniatures may bo 
divided into two pacts : (1) the patterns found in the palmdcaf miniatures, dating 
roughly from JICM) to J350 a.p., and (2) the patterns found in Ujb palm-leaf miniatures 
from 1350 to 1460 a.p., and also in the miniatures on paper. There is, however, no 
great dillerence in the patterns of both periods. 

In the painted wooden book-covers, datable to the middle of the 12th century, the 
followmg patterns appear 

(1) Plain stripes with certain panels decorated with closely placed horisontal 
lines** (Fig. 100). 

(2) The field decorated with whut appear to be tie-dyed patterns ; the borders 
decorated with the zig-zag'® (Fig. 190). 

(3) In the saris of the womenfolk, the field is dirided into a number of compart- 

ments some filled witli closely placed horizontal stripes and spirals, criss-cross, zig-zag 
and closely assorted flowers (Fig. 209). ' 

(4) Cross stripes and the ample circles of the tie-dye (Fig. 210) **. 

In the palm-leaf manuscripts, dated 1171 a.d., the following interesting patterns 
appear on the saris of the rixteen "Vidyadevia : — 

(1) The field iHvided into compartments decorated with simple meanders 

(Fig. 211) =*. 

(2) The field decorated with blocked aqiuiies on which foxirleaved flowers appear 
(Fig. 212) 

(3) Peacock feather design (F5g 213}**. 

21. lb . Pli. i-i 

23. Jotno-cAtlra KalpaJruma, F>g. 16 
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Fattens liom tbo Kalpasulra in the DaySvimala collection ; 15th centurj. 

(1) Stylised flowers (Fig. 230).** 

(2) Rosettes ; the interspaces filled with small four petalled flowers (Fig. 231}.*' 

(3) ^Vrahc.sque (Fig. 232).*’ 

(4) Flowers with curled stems (Fig. 233).** 

(6) Solar syrnhol or sun-flower (Fig. 234).** 

(G) Panels of chevron alternating with denticles (Fig. 235).** 

(7) Cheques ■with compartments tlecoratwl with four petalled flowers 
(Fig. 23fl).-’ 

(8) Appears like Chincso cloud pattern (Fig. 237).** 

(9) Arahcpqno and solar symbol (Fig. 238).*' 

Patterns from a Kalpasulra of tho I6th century. 

(1) Compartmftits filled with arahcsqnc and criss-cross (Fig. 239).** 

(2) .iVniinals and birds pattern ; tbe field divided into compartments filled with 
the figures of geese, elephants and horses (Fig. 240).** 

(3) Rosettes with tho interspaces filled vnth stylised leaves (Fig. 241).** 
Analysing the patterns described above, we And that the following motifs were 

common ; plaiiv stripes, denticles, tie-d/c^ dtcles, spirals, cheques, meanders, blocked 
squares, chevron, rosettes, lozenges, cross pattern, small flowers, dotted circles, stylised 
flowers, arabesques, wheel pattern and zig-zag. As tho space at the disposal of the 
painters was limited, all the details of the contemporaiy textile patterns could not he 
represented. Bntwhatevctdetailstheyhavogivenehowthntthccmft of calico printing 
was very much developed. ' 


COSTUME: PER 1 OP I, a . d . 1100—1300 
Interesting details of the C>u)ai5U costumes and ornaments arc preserved in 
Western Indian miobtures, which confirm the description of the costume of GujarSt 
pven by Ibn H.aukal (11th century), Chco-Ju-Eua (12th century), and Duarte Barbosa 
(stayed in IndLi from 1500 — 161B A.D.). Ibn Haukal says*’ that the people of the 
Gulf of Cambay and Malabar coast wore uar and muor after the fashion of the Muham- 
madans settled tbeav. This costume aote<] as a guan] sgsiost the extreme heat, and for 
that very reason it was adopted by the people of Mult&n. The merchants wore the 
respective costume of their countries. Chao-Ju-Kua** describes the costumes and 


45 Jainn-chitra Ealpadruma, Fig 
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oraatnents of the 12th century GujarStls, both men and women as follows . “ Both men 
and women have doable rings hanging down their ears ; they wear tight clothes, and 
are \vrapped in plain cotton cloth ; they wear on their hair white hoods, and on their 
feet shoes of scarlet leather.” Prom the above descriptions of the costumes of the 
Gujaritis in the 11th and 12th centimes, it is clear that the men, perhaps after the 
fashion of the Muhammadans, wore shorts and jaclcets, as the light clothes of Chao* 
Ju-Kua and the tzdr and mizdr of Ibn Ilaukal would signify. Then, according to 
Chfto-Ju-Kua, the women wore sorts. Botli men and women also covered their heads 
with scarves and perhaps wore shoes. 

Now reverting to Western Indian nuniatures from roughly 1100 to 1300 .i.d. 
we find that the observations of Ihn Haokal and Cliao-Ju-Kua about the costume of 
the Gujaratis are true to a very great eitent. The following costumes types may he 
distinguished in this period. 

The typical costumes of the princes, banheis and merchants, as represented in the 
painted wooden hook-co\ers from the Jaisalmer Jnana Bhand5r‘*, are of two types. In 
the Jain temple and in the presence of Sii Jinadatta SOri, the men wear tight fittmg 
shorts made of elaborately embroidered or printed materials ; sg-zags, chetjues and small 
flowers being the chief patterns (Fig. 242). The shorts are tightly secured with the 
Ia7narband8 to which are attached padas. On the shoulders may be seen dujioflas 
with their both ends dangling. In one case at least, the dupafta is worn transversely 
across the chest. The upper parts of their bodies is devoid of any clothing, and 
this may he due to their presence in a temple whose sanctity demands uncovermo 
of the body. < 

In the scene representing Kumuda-chandta and Devasfiri the true costume of the 
people is shown. Their shorts, faimar6onds and patkds are of the same type, hut there 
is an addition of an open, half-sleeved, tight jacket reaching to the wakt (Fig. 243). 
These jackets were made of plain or tie-dyed materials. The musicians and the gate- 
keeper wear the same type of costume. That this type of costume was worn by the 
princes or at least rich merchants b evident from the costume of KumSrapala depicted 
in a palm-leaf mimature dated 1237 a d.** Here the Hng b shown wearing an ultra- 
marine open jacket and shorts with the pattern in yellow indicating gold. 

For this open jacket the ManoMllaM seems to have used the word aAgikd while 
describing the costume of a king.*' For shorts haiptha f (amended loSika) has 
been used. Elsewhere in the ManasdUasa**, the shorts are called dwpodi, wJuch was 
worn by both men and women while bunting. 

It would be interesting to trace the origin of the jacket It does not seem to be of 
Indian origin, as it does not occur in Ajanta paintings. Perhaps, it b of Central 


59. Bharailya TOva (Hindi-Oaj ), III, Pis. »— i. fij. IfSRawnaM, II, p. 69, a 32 
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Asiatic or Persian origin brought over to (lUjarSt by tlie merchants from those countries, 
as observed by Ibn Ilnukal. 

In the late 12th centnrj* painted wooden t»ook-cover, representing a fight between 
Bharata and B:\linbali, the t}'pical miUtniy costnrae of the period is iwUcated. It 
consisted of a half sleeved indigo eolonred tunic, tight fitting shorts made of striped 
material, lamarhatul and top-boots. The head seems to have been covered irith a 
scarf (Fig. 244). 

Tiie fivetumbara Jain monks \ve.ir n white Moll and a e?iSdar worn transversely 
across the chest (Fig. 245). 

In the illustmtc<l p.alm-loaf manuscript, dated 1278 A.D.. from Patan, the 
Svetimhara nnns are shoum wearing what appears like a loose tunic and a chddar 
(Fig. 24fl). All parts of their bodies arc fully covered. 

The following TOriotias in the costume of the womenfolk may be distin- 

"ni«bcd : - 

In tlie illustrated book -cover representing Jinadatta S&ri in his audience hall, the 
tv\o women represented wear a'trls and tight cltidars cov’cring their coiffure and falling 
at their back (Fig. 247). It is remarkable that no bodice covers their breasts. This 
may be dne to tbeir deference to the temple custom. 

The typical costume of the women of Quj.‘ic3t in the 12th century is illustrated in 
the figures of the Vidyadovis in a palm-leaf manuscript from Chhani, near Baroda, 
dated llCl A-D.*' Their drew consists of richly patterned reaching the ankles, 
/wtlJs matching the surU, tight half-Blecvcd c/iofTs covering the entire chest and the 
stomach and the light scarves worn on the shoulders (Fig. 248). That the cholU did 
not always cover the entire chest Is evident from the illustrated hook-cover depicting the 
battle between Bharata and Biliubali. Here tho women are shown wearing striped safts 
and paftas, and their breasts arc covered with half-sleeved cXof7r, made of striped or 
flowered materials which leave the stomneh exposed (Fig, 240). 

The prcfeicuco for bodice by the GujarJtT women is referred to in the contemporary 
Sanskrit literature. Tims, the MaruaoUdsa*^ mentions that tho GujarSti women 
wore full sleeved bodice (,apanik]rla~JcitifchulM). In-tho commentary of tho Knvya- 
PtoM&q, (5tb UU&sa), the coveted breasts ot Gu^rati women arc mentioned 
(no gurjnrTj^fmainofitorttm nirjudhah). 

The dancing girl, , clopictwl in, tlio wooden cover representing Devasuri 
and Kumuda-chandra, wears half sleeved c^oll covering the hrea-sts, tight 
shorts and the lamarhand whose ends flutter in tho whirlpool action of the 
dance 

In the Paiicl'UlTtJupnl, a hunting woman is shown wearing a short jaldrt and the 
cholt (Fig. 250) . f 


C3 •^ai’w-cAtfra KnfpaJTifjno, Figj , 1C— 36. 
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C 0 S T U M E ; 1* E R I O D II, 1300— 15G0 a.d. 

Gujarat, though it had felt the inightofthcnsingpoweroflslamas early as 1000 a.o.. 
and had also suffered from the inA*asions of Hlahumud of Ghazna in 1024, was finally 
con<iuered by Alauddin m 1290. During the 14th century, the province of Gujarat 
formed a part of the Sultanate of Delhi. In 1390, however, Zafar Khan, the governor 
of Gujarat, ^c^oltcd and formed the kingdom of Giijarfit which was finally annexed to 
the Mughal empire by Akbar in 1073 a.d 

^Vhmad Sli.lb founded AbniadObad, tbc now capita] of Gnjarut, in 1412 a.d. The 
building of this new city laid the foundation of the beautifulandinterestinglslamicarchi- 
tecture o/'Gujar.lt, which drew inspiration from the indigenous forms it tried to replace. 

In the period under review, Gujarat had passed from tlie hands of the Hindu rulers 
to, Muslims, with the consequence that the early culture phase with predominantly Indian 
elements was closed, and a new culture phase started, in wluch Islam was destined to 
play on important part. Tins should not mean that there was any revolution in the in- 
digenous culture of GujarSt, as the traditions of the ancient culture were too deep-rooted 
to be displaced within a short time. Nevertheless, there was a definite change, and that 
change is reflected m a marked degree in the costume of the people. The shorts and 
jackets are discarded, and the d/ioGs and scarves aioof much finer material and reflect the 
luxury of the age. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Gujarat between 1500 and 1510 a.d., 
describes the costume and ornaments of the people. His accuracy is vouchsafed by 
Western Indian miniatures of the 14th and 15th centuries. I quote his description below ; 

“ They wear the hair very long like the women in Spam, and they wear it gathered 
at the top of the head, and, made into a band which U much adorned, and upon this 
a cap to fasten it ; and they always wear many flowers stuck into their hair, and sweet 
p r p pHin g Ihings. They abo anoint themselves with white sandal mixed with saffron 
and other scents ; they are much given to fall in love. They go bare, only covering 
tbemselves from the waist downward with very rich silk stuffs ; they wear embroi- 
dered sheas of very good leather, well wprked and some short silk skirts and other 
short ones of cotton, with which they cover their bodies. They do not carry arms, 
only small knives gambhed with gold and silver, for two reasons— one because they 
are persons who make little use of arras, the other because the Moors forbid it to them. 
They us^ many earrings of gold and jewellery in the ears, and many rings, and belts 
of gold and jewellery upon the cloth vrith which they gird themselves. The women 
of these Gentiles have very pretty delicate faces and Well made bodies, a httle dark. 
Their dress b silk stuff like their husbands as far as the feet, and the jackets with narrow 
sleeves of rilk stuff, open at the shouldera, and other silk clothes with which they cover 
themselves in the manner of Alorisco almala/as; their heads bare, the hair gathered 
up upon the head ; they wear thick anide rings of gold and silver on the legs, and rings 
on their toes, and large coral beads on their anns, with beads of gold filigree, and gold 
and silver bracelets; and round this necks necklaces of gold and jewellery fittmg 
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closely ; they have large holes picrood in thwr ears, and in them rings of gold and silver 
large enough for an egg to pass through them." ** 

From the above description it is cleat that the Oujaratis of the ICth century wore 
JJioCls and cJiadars and small caps on their bundike coiffure. TIjo women wore wrls 
and scarves. Now U wo go into the details of the GujarStl costume, os preserved in the 
illustrated manuscripts of the Kalpasiitra and the KulakacMri/a KaOia, dating from 
1370 to 1426 A.D., we are convinced of the truthfulness of the obscr^'ations of Barbosa. 
In the manuscript of the Kalpasulra, dated 1370, in the scene depicting the birth of 
Mabavira”, the dress of TiUabi w typical of a highly placed woman in the 14th century 
Gujarat. She wears an indigo coloured dholi worked with the gecso pattern, 'a graceful 
scarf covering her coiilure and a part wrapped round the waist, and half sleeved green 
hodico (Fig. 251). In another 14th centmy Jvalpasvtra manuscript from Idat'^ 
tho typical costume of menfolk Is heavily ornamented dhotT and scarf (Fig. 252). 
These typical costumes are followed without variation in all the subsequent 
miniatures. 

In tho tho men wear dhotis rcaclung upto the knees with a short 

scarf thrown across tho shoulders, leaving the upper half of the body uncovered. Tlio 
jxiijSmah appears to have been totally rmknown, ns also tho turban. Tbe headgear is 
usually a peaked cap or mutufd.*’ 

IVhile the male costume followed more or less tlie ancient modes as depicted in the 
paintings of Aja^l^, the female costume underwent radical changes. The sdrt typical of 
niodcrnGujarutwasunknown. The Avomcn In tliepaintings of the Fosanfa FtTdsa w'cac a 
long, gaily coloured scarf coming down from tho shoulders and hanging loose below tho 
knees The lower part of their bodies are invariably covered with a dhoti, much in the 
same way as is done in tbe present days in Bengal and the United Provinces. Tho 
skirt seems to have been unknown- The women also wore a bodice (cAoZt) covering 
tbe bust almost down to the waist, a little above the navel (Fig. 253). Women of 
lower classes went about bareheaded, 'and tho «iul'Wfa seems to have been a monopoly 
of the female aristocracy.*" •• v . .. .. , 

Some very interesting detolb 61 the' costumes of tho female dancers are preserved in 
the decorative figures on the borders of the ^wo ^rl7'15th century Qlnstrated manuscripts 
of the ivfllposufrn. In one type, .the daricefweJira closely fitting shorts, paikd, half- 
•'leeved closely fitting tdiolt reaching liftla above the navel, scarf {dupafla) covering the 
shoulders, and a scarf tied round the luur‘(Fig.‘254) In the second typo, the shorts 
arereplacedbythe sort (Fig. 255)”. InthetUrdtype (Fig. 256)^*, she wears whatappears 
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to be close-fitting trousers, the choli, and a transparent jamah. In the fourth type 
(Fig 257)”, she wears a full sleeved chdl and a straight edged start. 

Wc have already observed that Gnjarat in the begmning of the 1 4th centtiry came 
under the Jluslim rule. We know from the acconnts of the contemporary travellers 
and historians the costomes of the Muslim kings, courtiers and soldiers, but it is only in 
Western Indian paintings that we find them visuahsed. We find that the costume 
was Turkish ^v-ith strong Mongol influence. Al Qalqshandl, in hu Suhh vl A 'sha'’*, devotes 
a few chapters to Inia, one of which deals with the costume of the people. “ Tlie 
dress of the soldiers including Sultans, Khans, Maliks and the other officers,” obsen-es 
al Qalqshandl, " are given on the authority of Sheikh Mubarak ul Anbati as, ‘Tartaric 
goivns {Taiariyat), JaSalnal and Islamic qabas of Khwarizm buckled in the middle of 
the body and short tuthans which do not exceed five or six forearms {dim). Their dress 
is of Bayd and Jukh^.”’' 

” It is related on the authority of Ash-Shatlf KasIr-al-DTn Muhammad Al-HusuynT 
al-AdamI that their usual dres.s is gold embroidered Tartaric goinis • some of them wear 
gold embroidered sleeves and the others put the embroidery between their shoulders 
like the ^lughals. Their headdress Is four cornered u shape, ornamented with jewels 
and mostly with .diamonds and rubies. They plait their hair in hangmg locks as it 
used to be done in the beginning of the Turkish rule in Egypt and S^Tia except that they 
put silk tassels in the locks. They bind gold and silver belts tightly round their waists, 
and w ear shoes and spurs and do not girt the swords round their waists except when on 
journey.”^* 

'• The dress of the Vazirs and Katibs is like that of the soldiers except that they have 
no belts. But sometimes they let dovm a piece of cloth in front of them as Sufis do.”” 

“ The judges and the learned men (ulamS) wc.ar ample gowns f farajiyat) that 
resembles JanSdiyat’* and Arabic garments {duna}."’* 

“ It i« related on the authority of QJdi Siraj-al-Din al-Hindi that none among them 
wears cotton clothes imported from Russia and .Vlexandria except he whom Sultan 
clothes with it. Their dress is made of fine cotton which resembles the Baghdadi one 
in beauty.” 

From the alwvc description of the costume of tlic ruling classes, it is evident tliat 
they wore sewn garments which were quite different to the articles of costume wo ru 
by the Indian.*. The exact shapes of thc.-'c gamiaits ate. fortunately, presen-ed in the 
illustrated manuscripts of the Kalalvcharya Kalha, where, under the guise of the ancient 
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Saka chiefs ami their followers, the conteinpomn* costume of the meinhcrs of the ruling 
race arc })rp'‘crvc(L In a miniature from-the Kalabjcfinri/a Kalfu'i,- (btcd'USS A.D., •" 
the Turkish costume is shoAvn to comistof afiill long sleeved Tartaric gown, half sleeved 
full hoots and a jtointctl rap '* (Fig. 2o8). This dress Vanirs a rcnuirkahlc resem- 
blance to the 15th century co-stumc of the Muplials from* Herat. There is, however, 
one dilTerence that, while turban was worn by the Muglmls of Herat, the Indian Turks 
jitcferrcd jiointed caps. •• ' 

We have seen in the accounts of XasIr-al-Hln that the Turks in IndLi wore their hair 
ill hanging locks decorated with silken t.v».vU. This chnmctcristic niodo of hair dressing 
IS illustrated in the A’uhif(ic/idn/a Ku/M.** 

The following variations in the Muslim costiiiiio may Ihj noted. The kdng wears 
somctiinea a cape attached to the (Fitts. 2.'/.*— til). On the luttlcfield, however, 

the qabn is replaced hynjdmoA filing on tlio right and reaching a little nboi'c the ankles. 
There is also a Iwiiiarhund with iu ends fluttering in the air (Fig. 262).“ 

Tho cap Worn by a king or a soldier is not of n R.-ted t)*pe. Sometimes it is pointed 
with a boa at the tip*' (Fig.25‘J). Uh also conical irith broad upturned brim** (Fig. 
258), triangular *' (Fig. 200), or four pointed ** (Fig. 261). At one place, it is dome- 
shaped” with seams \i$ible ia the middle. 

While talking of caps, it . is , inletesting to nufo th.it -some of tho tyjws 
described above arc found oh the Kush.^iu heads from Matlmril as early as tho Ist 
centur)’ a.d. TUo cap, however,: was notadoptcil by the Indians’ who continued to 
we-w the turban or scarf os a head.gear for a vers* long time. In the lOtli century the 
cap, under its modem Hindi desigiintion fop7, seem-s to have been known. Tints 
l*nshp.adanta describc.s a variegated cap which covered both the ears {sirilopidimati 
vantMvatitia, sd jhampavi supthiyadoiinianna). . Such a cap seems to luiw been worn 
by Indra in the battle scene between Bhamta and Baliiibali (Pig. Uu>). It is, 
however, certain that tliis cap Was not very jwpular. Barbos.i also .says, tli.it in tho 
16th century tho (iujar5t!s wore caps to keep their hair in jilaec, but this is 
apparently mteiidcil for the )»nX»/a whicli both men .and women of the upper cLisscs 
seem to have worn 


0 11 NAM ENTS .A'N D C'o I F F U Jl E 
The Gujaratis, from the 12th to 15th centuij'.-werc extraordinarily fond of orna- 
ments with which both men and women bedecked their. persons. B.itbosa,-a3 altc.idy 
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I quoted, ewpbasiscs the love o{ the GujatSlUs fat onunients. The style o£ the ornaments 
I did not change to any appreciable extent mthin the four hundred years under review, 
j "tVe propose to describe below the ^'anous ornaments without auy chronological 
sequence. 

Hariiapfiula. — Large circular pearl earrings were worn both by men and uomeu. 
In the I4th century, however, women wore two rmgs, one in the lobe and the other on 
the top of the ear ®' (Fig. 5j). 

NccUaccs (Jidra). — Both men and women wore pearl necklaces made of either peatLs 
or flat heads. They had one or more strands. 

Daitgles. — Both men and women wore bangles and armlets. Tlie men, howc%er, 
wore only one or two hut the women covered their forearms with the baneles 
(cMilis), over which they wore lanlana, c}ihaiida and pachheU. 

Amilda. — ^Tbey were worn both by men and women, and were made either of pearls 
or flat beads. They were at times of elaborate workmanship (Fig. 252)“-. 

.liiAIfis. — Both men and women wore anklets and rings. 

^^'osc-drops. — In the Voiaula Vtldsa miniatures, while the nose-ring is unknown, 
the women wear a diamond or pearl as a nose-drop.*’ 

il/uXufa. — Elaborately decorated mukufas, roughly triangular lu shape, were 
worn by men and women of the upper classes. 

lleadinarh. — The Indians were rerj* fond of decorating tlieir foreheads with 
various symbols which were purely decorative in the beginning but took religious 
meaumgatamuchlaterpenod. In Western Indian miniatures, the following marks 
were used to decorate th<» forehead. 

U-shaped mark. — This symbol has been designated as a Vaishnavite tilaka, and 
has been taken to repteseot the Vaishnavite influence in Gujarat. This U-shaped 
tilala, however, appears in Western Indian miniatures as early as the 12th century 
and Vaisbnarism does not seeni to have anything to do witli it .Vs eaily as the 
beginning of the Christian era, there was a decoiati%'e pattern knowm as the lilaka- 
ratna^', described in the comnientaiy as a head-mark. In the architectural pieces 
recovered from the great Jain Stupa at HathurS, this symbol is tho same os the Iriraina 
symbol of the Buddhists. It is made of two makaras joined with their heads with a 
rosette inside. This original motif underwent certain changes in the course of tiro? tbc 
malaras losing their animal character at eveiy step till the symbol becomes rouf'hly 
W-diaped. There is little doubt that the U-shaped lilala in Western Indian mhua- 
tures is a further abbreviation of' this symbol, and does not carry any religious signifi- 
cance, though in the very early times it is possible that the symbol was hnbtied with 
some sacred character. 


91. Jaina-<ih{tTa KsJfKidnima, Fig. 79. 

92. J6, Fig. 112. 


#3. Meiita, Sludie« tn M,an Pain/,,/^, p. 21. 
94. Jldyapasentya Sii/ra, p. 160. 
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Virculnr sjiu/)'. — It b knoMn ns flbl, and tlic forrlicad M-ns often marked witii it 
(Figs 100—102). . ' ■ > • . . ■ . ' 

Kliattra. — ^The women also seem U» have hcamcareil their foreheads witli the sandal- 
wood paste (Figs. 17 — 12). 

Coiffure . — We have been told by Ikrbosa that tho Gujaratis wore tlieir hair very 
long and gathered it at the top of their head. It isorident’from Western Indian 
miniatures that both men and women arranged their coifloro in the manner described 
above. Tlie moil generally wore beards and moustaclics. 

In the 14th and 16th centuries, however, some new styles in tlio coIlTurc of the 
wonicn-folk are lound. Thus, in a miniature of 14th centurj’ Kalpasuira, Trisala’s 
hair is hraided Tho dancing girls of the 16tli century in>’nriably wore their hair in 
long plaits. Their coiffure was arrangc<l in one. two or three braids (Figs. JOS, 131)®*, 
and was decorated with tassels. 


Oi. J'uhit-ehiln AV/ivlriKti't, Figi. 


Vi. M.K.j*. no. 112. 




Fig 203 


CHAPTER 7 


^ESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS IN WESTERN 
INDIAN PAINTING 

I N the foregoing chapters, we Lave tried to give an analysis of Western Indian 
painting from the point of view of chronology and technique, and have also pointed 
out its importance for the history of textile-printing industry of Gujarfit and the 
costume. But art is not merely history, and neither does it fulfil its function by serving 
the interests of sociology. In its fundamentals, art stands for the aesthetic appeal which 
it stirs in the heart of men and women, thus chastening their emotional background. 
The aesthetic appeal of art does not lie in the technical perfection, but in the intensity 
of emotional approach which makes itself felt through the brilliance of colours and the 
vibration of lines. The art of Ajap(S does not so much depend for its greatness 
on the technical side as on the deep aesthetic considerations which moved the artists. 
These aesthetio expressions may be due to the personal pleasures and pains whose 
impressions the artist gathers from his surroundings, and stores up in his memory to be 
used when the occasion arises, or they may be due to the rigorous self-discipline in 
probing the deep mysteries of life, which religion b afone able to teach. In the wonder- 
ful sculptures of Ellura, it b not the rcaE^afiSn'of the external surroundings which 
characterises the great images, but the metaphysical thoughts brooding on the mys- 
teries of creation and destruction, the life and its fulfilment. Devoid of the above 
considerations, art degenerates to mere craftsmansliip, ready to place its services at the 
dbposal of the rich, with little artbtic susceptibilities but a fat purse. It no longer 
fulfib the fundamental principles of true art, but becomes commercblbed. It arouses 
the curiosity of the people and mollifies their vanity, but it faib to give permanent 
values. We shall have to bear in mind these factors while giving a correct testhetic 
appraisal of Western Indian painting. 

Turning to the art of Western India from the llth to 16th century, we are struck 
with certain featnres which are peculiarly its own. It reflects the interfusion of the 
monastic and the guild life ; it does not err towards mysticbm, but b practical to the 
extent that it reflects the great wealth of the merchants who were its chief patrous 
Medieval GujarSt was the land of great merchants, their coffers overflowing with 
money, a part of which they spent on building temples and ordering illustrated manu- 
scripts for the twin purpose of glorification among their co-religionbta and 
attainment of heaven after death. The merchants as a community are thoroughly 
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practical people everywhere in the world, and even if they build, it b on a grand scale, 
as money is no consideration. But one thing which money is unable to buy is lesthetic 
taste, and, therefore, the art of the period with its faultless carvings, rising tier upon 
tier, and the illustrated manuscripts reaplcndent with gold and ultramarine, leave us 
amazed at the great riches spent over them, but our ffisthetio reactions are rather cold. 
In the maze of the confusing decorative values, our mind is unable to grasp the funda- 
mentals of the artistic form which alone is capable of giving permanent value to art. 

TMien we direct our attention towards Western Indian art, we do not tty to 
isolate objects by purely a?sthetic analysis. The association, for example, of a painting 
or an illustrated manuscript, and the association of the person brought into contact 
viith it, are alone conducive to that state of mind from which one derives the sense of 
values. Among the associations of a painting may be the sacred subjects it deals with, 
the teacher to whom it is dedicated, the fame of the monastery to which it belonged, 
and the amount of money spent for its execution. The esthete is to approach the 
painting in that religious frame of mind to which the incidents in the painting ate as 
clear as day-light, and, together with other associations of the painting wb'ch he invokes, 
he is able to realise certain values, which, unhappily, a man, not knowing those associa- 
tions, is unable to realise. As ProL K. De. B. Codrington observes, " This confusion 
between the religious and the sestherio, so evident to the analytic mind, is not a matter 
of iiulure to arrive at distinctions but of a definite refusal to admit of distinctions in 
which the sum of reactions that is hnman life, in which qualities are held to exist only 
as stupid preferences and intensity is alone satisfying.”*^ 

Prom the above statement, it is, therefore, evident that the associations both of 
the object of art and the ajsthete should blend to bring about that happy state of mind 
which U necessary for the realisation of Ksthetic contentment. But this point of view, 
if accepted, is bound to bring 'great confusion in the field of nssthctica, as it would 
require the ssthete to know the associations of the object and then hicnd them with his 
own frame of mind which unde^ands the religious significance of a particular piece of 
art, before he realises its (esthetic values. 

To understand the (esthetic rignificance of Western Indian painting, we have 
to approach the EUura paintings, whicJi are the eorliest survivals of Western Indian 
ptimt'mg and \^c‘U are nearer to its ori^nal cliaractec than the tweHth. century ilBus- 
trations on palm-leaves and -wooden book-covers. The frescoes at Rangmahal are 
Brahmamcal and quite in line with the spiritual ^d.^gsthetio ideals set up in the 
sculpture. To understand the 8:«thetjc connotafj^n of these paintings, however, 
one has to understand their ossodations wliich-^re Brahmanical mythologies, the 
stories ol Siva and ^Tshnu and the elements they represent. In all these psuntings, 
there broods a sense of deep meditative contemplation, which is palpable not only in 


97. Codrintion, .Sr«dy MUnSaJ/ture. p. 8a 
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book-cover depictsa free religious ^sensaon between theSvetambara nionkDevasuriand 
bis Digambara adversaiy, Kurauda-chandra (Figs. 103 — 198). Tlie aniimted gesture of 
Kumuda-ebandm, tbe controlled expression of Jinadatta, and the challengmg attitude 
of tbe messenger sent by the former to tbe latter, are very naively stressed. Then foUows 
tbe march of both teachers to F&tan where the discussion was to be held. The joy 
pervading tbe party of Devasuri is clearly stressed, arid the \Tgorou3 movement of the 
dancers and musicians and tbe proud gait of the AcbSrya and bis followers stress the 
anticipated victory. On the other hand, the slow movement of the followers of Kumuda- 
obandra, and the appearance of a serpent as an ill-omen, show what was in stock for 
him. The painter actually seems to have taken a mabcious delight in the discomfiture of 
Kumuda-ebandra whom he represents as being unceremoniously brushed aside by the 
gate-keeper of the imperial paU(^ at P£tan, when Komuda-chandra tries to approach 
the king s mother for succour. In conformation with the principles of primitive art, 
the artist is direct in his e.vpression, and no land-scape or architectural setting is intro- 
duced which is not essentially n part of the story. The artist U bent upon telling a 
story directly, and he does not want the 'technical or axtfatic requirements to divert 
attention to non-essentials, thus hreakiiig the continuity of the story. 

In a painted wooden book-cover depicting the battle between Bharata and BShuball 
(Fig, 199—200) as well, the same directness . of expression is followed. Both the 
brothers are engaged in a mortal combat, riding on chariots. Only a few soldiers ore 
^own as the space was liimted, but the grimness of the battle is emphasised by the 
determined eipressioiu of .the coml^ant^'and the flying arro\rs which.have literally 
strewn the field. Here,*the a'^t is not doncem^ with the stereotyped’soenea from the 
lives of theJmas,hutwith the unusual.acen?.^of a battle-field, the idea of whose ferocity 
he most have gained from-.^mejnedio^rbattlr^und. He makes his soldiera look- 

real, and that clearly shows that a ’Western Indian artbt could give direct expression 
to his feelings, when he was gi\-en an opportunity to do so. Even in the decorative 
otiu meaner on the reverse of this panel, the artist gives rigorous touches reminiscent 
of Ajants hut with a primitive rigour of-its own. 

The culture of Gujarat was affected in the beginning of the 14th century by the 
forces of Islam, and its effect is clearly \isible on the art of painting. In tbe early 
fourteenth century KalpajiUra palm-leaf manuscript from Idar, the a? 3 thet!o’' teste 
^ms to ve imdergone Some radical changes. Islam, through the importetion'of 
ranian manuscripts, taught the Indian painters a love for gold, trailing with it a sense 
of re.<<plendent glory and immense riches. The 
leaf, and later on in paper manuscripts, did not 
qusEties o! the art, hnt it certainly gave an oppo 

wealth on their religious books which thty venei 

in draughtsmanship. The piinuUve rigour of i 
hy a controlled manipulation of fine lines. Eve 


indiscriminate use of gold in the palm- 
in any wavji^prove Upon the rosthetic 
rtunitytelEerich Jain patrons to lavish 
■ated. There is also a marked departure 
the 12th century is lost and is repliced 
a in painting the hair minute strokes 
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are employed to depict each strand, a thing unknown in the art of the twelfth centuiT. 
The decoration is also not merely suggestive, hut tends towards realism. In this period 
of transition, Westem Indian art was cleariy formulating new art conventions, which 
became classical in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centimes. A natural question 
arises whether these innovations improved the assthetic qualities of the art. The answer 
should be in the negatiw. The addition of gold indiscrinunately nsed to paint the 
Jinas and the ornaments give a tawdry and anaesthetic look to paintings. The 
draughtsmanship loses its primitive vigour, and certain conventions, such as protru- 
ding of the farther eyes, the pointed nose and the chin, unnecessary exaggeration of the 
chest and distorted treatment of the fingers, become regular art conventions to be 
followed without questioning. The art of that period reflects the wealth of its 
patrons, hut is devoid of that aesthetic adgour which alone .gives art its permanent 
values. 

There are certain art critics, however, who, in the first flush of the newly made 
discoveiy of ’Western Indian painting, have been rather too generous in their appraisal 
of its ssthetic merits. We quote the opinion of Dr. Coomaraswamy, our pre-eminent 
art cntio i 

“The art is one of pure draughteruanship; the pictures arc brilliant statements 
of the facts of the epic (the life of 3Iab&vira, like the Buddha-charitn, is essentially an 
epic), where every incident is seen in the light of eternity To call this pure drawing, 
implies that it is an art of symbob and indifferent to representation. On the other 
hand, it is not calligrapluc, that is to say, that elegance or an elegant combination 
of lines is not deliberately sought, and in this sense the drawing is more like script 
(such as that of the accompanying text) made to be clearly and easily read. There is 
no preoccupation with pattern, colour, or texture for their own sake ; hut these are 
achieved with inontahle assurance in a way that could not ha\c been the case had 
they been directly sought. The drawing has in fact the perfect equilibrium of a 
mathematical equation, or a page of composer’s score. Theme and formula compose 
an inscparahle unity, te.rt and pictures form a continuous relation of the same dogma 
in the same key.” 

"The physical peculiarity in the delineation of human forma, particularly the 
anguUrity of the features, aud the projection of the farther eye, are incidents of local 
colour independent of the quality of the art, the inevitable stigmata of time and place. 
In a wider sense the same applies to phyrical peculiarities .'«ueh as the broad chest 
(often BO much exaggerated that a distinction of the male from the fenule is almost lost) 
and lion waist, and the large eyes with their comers extendetl to the car, which arc 
the common taste of India and not peculiar to Jain works ” 

" That the handling is light and casual docs not imply a poverty of craftsmanship 
(the 'quality of roughness in primitives of all ages seems to unsophi«ticated observers 
8 defa:t), but rather perfect adequacy— H is the direct expresrion of a flashing religious 
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oon%iction and of freedom from any spcclflo material interest. This is the most 
spiritual form known to in Indian painting, and perhaps the most accomplished in 
technique, but not the most emotional nor the most intriguing. Human interest, 
and charm, on the other hand, are represented in AjantS painting and in late Rajput 
art.”“* 

The high compliments which Dr. Coomaraswamy has paid to Western Indian 
painting seem to be exaggerated. We have' ^no through a very large number of 
Jain documents, and, except in the 12th century painted wooden covers, and a few 
brilliantly executed paintings on cloth, wc have been unable to see any outstanding 
spiritual or resthetio merit in the 14th or 16th cwitury miniatures. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
talks of the brilliant draughtsmanship, spontaneous in execution, of the miniatures, 
hut we are unable to follow liim when he says that the draAvings are meant to he as 
clearly read as the scripts accompan^g them. Sorely, there is a degree of sophistica- 
tion in the drawings which mars direct exprearion in painting. Then wo are unable 
to agree with his remarks that there is no preoccupation with pattern, colour or texture, 
for their own sake. After all, if there is no preoccupation with colours, then why simple 
colours are repeated in almost every manascript, and take exactly the same places 
th^ are intended to take. In the patterns os well, a definite attempt is seen in the 
14th and 16th centurj* manuscripts towards elaboration, and the careful border decora- 
tion of a few Ealpasulra manuscripts belonging to the 15th century certainly ^^rovo 
the assertion that the decoration is not deliberate. To assert that the paintings are 
“ the brilliant statement of facts ” of MahSvira’s life, or the loveliness of spring in 
the Vasania Til3ia, is to give a value to these jiainting which they do not rightfully 
deserve. In the estimation of Dr. Coomaraswamy, even the physical peculiarities are 
incidents of local colour, but we have already tried to show elsewhere that these physical 
peculiarities are the signs of decadence, palpable in tlie contemporary paintings in 
South India and place-s as far as Orissa and Burma. Surely, decadence could nev^ 
become primitive. Then, Dr, Coomaraswamy talks of the perfect equilibrium of a 
mathematical equation in drawing. If he me.ans thereby that the drawing has a mathe- 
matical sense, we have nothing to say. Equitable results accrue in the field of mathe- 
matics, but in the field of true art, if the same principle were to hold good, then the 
result will be a constant repetition, a feature of commercial art. • 

The contemporary observers were also not TCiy much impre’wed by the spiritual 
or lesthetic attainments of Western Indian painting. Tlie PadatddiUiKam, a raedieN'al 
burlesque, had apparently not n very high opinion of i;he- painting of Lata and Suril^ti^- 
Maldng fun of the GujarSti artists, the satirist bursts forth ; - ' - ' 

** Here is h^ painting thebarmer of the temple of Pradyumna= the God of Love. 
Lo 1 this ehcer dindisJiness. Diiu’ut* by name ore tjipjr, norinuoh superior to monkeys. 


5S. Coomtraaw*mT, Cai. of Ind Cut^ P»rt IV, pp. 30-31. 
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^\^ly again, oh ! his love for the Dincjikus ? The Dinditis are, truly speaking, 
spoiling the painting with their own daubs, patting tho ink-fUtb of thin liair brushes 
on the whitewashed buildings ; taking their (rais-shaped) iron tool with vorj’ keen 
edges, they are roaming round palace grounds, active like vermins.” 

Though much of this vituperation against the GujarSti artists may be in a satirical 
vein, there could be no doubt that tlie author of the Padaialitakam w’as not impressed 
with Gujarfiti painters and speaks with disdain the cnide colour daubs and ink blotches 
in their paintings. The actual examples of 'Western Indian paintmg, which have 
come down to us, show that the PodataAitahim is not far WTong in his estimation of 
■Western Indian painting. 

But, for all said about the icsthctic dUmtcrostcdiiess of InduQ painting, 

there is no doubt, a certain quaint combination of erratic lines and strong-colours that 
gives it some charm. Its naivety, which has nothing to do with the studied cliarm of 
tho Mughal art, expresses a great sympathy for the luxuries and loves of the world. 
It is an ait inspired hy the bourgeoises, and, therefore, its restricted vision could not 
soar to spiritual heights ; nevertheless, its decorative charm could not be ignored. 
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S. The Devatas and the Kimpurushas flying in the air. A part from the Laksh- 
mtstaro mandapa panel, Tinunalai. In the right lower corner, a winged bird and beaked 
Devatas (of the Vyantara class) with the dmm and extended arms floating in the 


clouds. 12th century a.d. 

10. Tie death of the Buddha. From a palm-leaf manuscript of the Prajitaparamild 
from Bengal, 12ti centurj' A.D. The Buddlia ia lying on a couch well decorated with a 
green bedspread. In the background may be seen a sISpo painted in white, with an 
attendant sheltering it with an nmhrclla. In the foreground are t» 6 iliaciples. Colours ; 
red, yellow, white, green and blue. 

11. VSmacbSrl gods. IVaU-painting from Payathon-rn temple. Pagan. Burma. 
12th century. On the left, the god standing mtli his Icgs.ciosscfcis embracing 
bis consort ■' a lade of dn-arSsb sizo stands on his right, liOn thS" Ult, another 
god U aha™ omhmeing two women. The angularity of the nose aod the chin is 


emphastsed^^^^ procession. Wall paintmg from Nandamaoha, Pagan. Burma, mh 
oontur^ A.D. ■ A kiig woariag a dowered tonic moooted ou a whtte horse .s shown. 
In froit of him is a woman holding a floral tipray ; behmd h.m arc three women otten- 

dants, one holding an umbrella, and the other, two doral sprays, ' 

13 Decorative patterns at the end of the various chapters in the palni.IeAf manus- 
cript of the NrnihLhumi, SaoghavM Padioi Jiana Bhan llr. P.lta.i, dated Sam. 
nS vs (1100 AD.). Oa the left beginning from the top, (I) two ccm«ntno ciro Ics. 
fto inne; elrcle is dented aod has . ro»tt« iaside ; (2) sealloped eirole decorated nail, 
tnc inner cu #»,* inner circle is dccoroted with a rosette, tlio 

flowers : (3) t P pilttem, and tho third willi the chevron ; (4) rimlned 

’“7 r™t.rwitra flowt^^O)^woc;occo«iocim the inside ot the linit is 
circle decorate -nJ Btvlised phnts, its nm decorated with denticle?, 

decorated with a cen ra ^ ekphant within ft round-I : (2) scalloped 

On the right, begmi^g it? rims are dented ; (3) twoconcentrio circles, tho first circle 
ovaloid filled wit filled wiUi » styliicd plant arranged round a 

decorated with a sea ^ ^ . they oro decorated with tho 

top ; ( 1 ) en •f'' „i,Hn . roondcl : on the right hand margin, a thumb- 
ccatro of the leal, „ . tine : (3) i" the centre of tho leal, three eoacentrio 

miil sketch of an elep dauticka ; (1) two roimdoli decoroteil with denticles 

cirelmdecoratrfw ft ^ ovakid deoomtod with flewen. On tl,c right, from top 
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to bottom: (1) Puriyaghala, a sacred reli^oua symbol; (2) two concentrio circles, 
within the first circle an elephant ; they are decorated with denticles ; (3) an open sun- 
flower within a rimmed circle. 

15. SrT lltlahavira seated on a throne in fadmasaixa. This minia ture is from a 
pfllra-leaf manuscript of the Jmlas&ra and three other Aitgasulras in the S&ntinilth 
Bhan;5ar, Cambay. The manuscript is dated V.S. 1184 (1127 Ajj.). 

He docs not wear any ornament ; on cither side, a De\'a with a chauri ; their 
outspread chests, stiS legs and angular noses may be noticed. 

16. De\i .Saraavati. From the same manuscripta as No. 15. Sarasvatl is four- 
handed holding lotuo flowers into the two upper hands; in the lower hands, she 
ho'dVa rosary fipd a bpok. In front ,o{ the Devi may be seen the hamta. On the 
right is shown Suhhankara.'and bn ‘the left, Desala, offering prayers to the goddess with 
.folded' hands. Bed haciground ; yellow used to represent the goddess and her 
worshippers ; hihe green and blue used to depict costumes. 

l?vM3. These miniatures are taken from a palmdeaf manuscript containing the 
Ojhoniryulli, etc., in, the collection of UpidhyiyajI Sri ^Trarijayajl SSstrasamgraha, 
Chh&pT, Baroda State. Its Cat. No. is 1155. It has 227 folios and is dated in v.s. 1218 
.41101 A.D.I.. 

• 17. Wtliint. Fol. 2. Size 2'x3|'. Red background; four hands; in the upper 
right hand,*an arrow and in the upper left, a bow ; the lower right hand is in wrodd* 
mudfd and in the left she holds conchshell ; cow vehicle ; golden body colour ; yellow 
muku'a, blue bo^ce ; blue and red utiartya. 

'^18. Prajuapri, Fol. 2. Size 25* x23'. Red background ; four hands ; the upper 
hands holding the iahi ; the lower hands in roroda-mudrd ; seated in bhadmsana on 
a peacock ; golden body colour ; white bodice ; wlutc vUafxya with decoration in 
black and yellow. 

10. Vaira^inkhal5. Fol. 82. Size l|*x2|*. Red background; four hands; in 
the upper hands, golden chiun ; the lower right hand in varadd-mudn ; in the lower 
left hand, an yellow fruit ; the yellow mufai'a and body colour ; parrot green bodice ; 
seated in hhidrasana on a full blown lotus. 

•20. V'airamkuu. Fol. 82. Sire l|'x2|'. Deep red background; four hands; 
the upi>cr hands holding goads (o »iufo) ; the lower right hand in mrada-mudra and the 
left hand holds fnjoro fmit ; golden body colour ; blue bodice ; red uttanya dotted with 
white ; seated on an elephant vehicle in hhadrasana^ 

21. Cbakre>TarI. Fol. S3. SizeJf'xSj*. Deep red background ; four bauds 

holding discs {chakras) ; golden body ; golden ; blue bodice ; wliite uUarlyt 

with black borders ; seated on Garuda in IthadroMna. ' . 

22. Purushadatta. The giver of boons to men. Fol. 83. Size I5'x2|*. Dark 
red back-ground ; four hands ; in the upper right hand, a sword, and in the left hand, 
a shield; the lower right hand inoarada-MiH'iraandin theleft Iiaad.a 5(/o/n fruit; goldfo 
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6od7 colour and mvkula ; blue bodice ; red uitariya dotted with white ; mounted on a 
6he*bufialo in hhadrasana. 

23. Kali. Terrible as dwth to enemies. Fol. 84. Size Red back- 

ground; in the upper right hand a^foW, and in the lower left hand, anariiw^o.• the 
lower right hand in varadd-mudrd and the left hand in abhaya-mudra ; golden body 
colour and mwl-ufo; the sari decorated with flowers; white bodice ; blue uttorlya 
decorated with white flowers ; seated on a lotus scat in hhadroiana. 

24. MahakaU. Fol. 84. Size 2' X 21'. Red background ; four hands ; the upper 

tight hand holds an anlmia and the left hand, a bell ; the lower right hand is in varadu- 
mudro and the-leftjiand holds a bijom fruit; black body colour; golden muhita ; carmine 
bodice ; red sai% decorated with rosettes ; seated on the purusha in hhadrasana. 

25. Gauri. Fol. 85. Size2’x2|'. Red background ; four hands ;. in the upper 

right hand, a pesllo (mu/o7a), and in the left, lotos flowers ; the lower hands are in 
varada-mudrd ; golden body colour and muUi'a ; blue bodice ; red sSri ; seated on a 
lizard {podha) in hhadrasana. 

26. Gandhari. Fol. 85. Size 2'x2|'. Red background; four hands; the 
upper right hand holding a pestle (ma/ofa) and the left hand, an o.iftwo ; the 'lower ‘ 
hands in varadd-mudrd ; blue body colour ; rosy bodice ; necklace ; the red sari 
decorated with four petalled flowers ; seated vji a lotos in hhadrasana. 

27. Mahajvals. Her weapons emit flames. Fol. 131. Size2*x2|*. Redback- 
grovuid ; four hands ; in the upper right hand, an anhtSa, and in the left hand, lotus 
flowers ; the lower right hand,ULVor«nfd-mt«fr5 and the left hand holding a btjord ;" 
blue bodice ;'the yellow sdri decorate with t^flmvcrs ; moliiite^on-ajlioa. 

28. ManavT. The mother of all manJdnd. Fol. J3I. Sire2’x2|'. Red back- 
ground ; four hands ; lotus flowers in the upper bands ; the lower right hand in xaradd- ^ 
mudrd and the left hand holds a rosary {aishasHra ) ; bkick body colour-, -golden 
mukuta ; white bodice ; ruby necklace ; red tdrX decorated with rosettes ; seated on a 
lotus seat in hhadrasana. 

29. VairotyS. She pacifies enmity, and is one of the eight chief queens of 
Dharanendra. Fol. 132. Size 2'x2j'- Red background ; four hands; holding.'snake 
in the upper right hand and a shield in the left ; in the lower right hand a sword 
and in the left hand, a snake ; black body colour ; golden muhda ; yellow sari • 
mounted on a python^ 

30. Achchhupta. Untouched by sin. Fol. 133. Sizc2'x2|'. Decp'bluc bnck- 
ground ; four Lands ; the upper right hand holding a bow, and the left hand, nu 
arrow; red body colour; golden mulu'a; white bodice; yellow sari; mounted 
on horse in hhadrasana. 

31. JlSnasi. Makes appearance when meditated upon. Fol. 172. Red back- 
ground ; four band.« ; anjeu^a in the upper right band and a full blown lotus in the 
loft ; the lower right hand is in varadd-mudrd nod the left hand holds a ras.iiy 
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{al-sh't&utra) ; fair body colour ; golden muhita ; blue bodice ; red san ; mounted on a 
liam^a. ■ ' 

32. Mahamanasl. Fol. 173. Sire 2 ^x 23 '. Red background ; four bands ; in the 
up^r right hand a sword and in the left a shield ; the lower right hand in varadd-mudra 
^ the left hand holding a feyord fruit ; white body colour ; golden mukuta ; white 
bodice ; ruby necklace ; mounted on a lion. 

33. Brahmasanti Yaksha. Fol. 227. Sire 2j'x23'. Red background; four 

han(k ; the upper right hand holding an umbrella (Malm) and the left hand a staff 
( • the lower riglit hand holding a book and the left hand w in varadd-mudra ; 

yellow body colour ; seated on a hamsa. 

34. I^pardi Yaksha. Fol. 226. Sire 2 'x 2 i'. Red backgound ; four hands ; 
t e upper right hand holding an anhuia and in the left hand is a noose (pasa) ; the lower 
hands m varada-mudra ; blue jacket ; red shorts.' ' ' 

за. &irasvat!. Fol. 1. Si2e2'x2|*. Red background ; four hands; a lotus in the 
upp« ng t hand and the find in the upper left hand and the lower right hand ; s book 
m the lower left hand ; white body colour ; yellow muJl-u'o ; red bodice. The image of 

ramti swms to hare been very popular with the Jains and the goddess has been 
painted and sculptured with varying cognizances. 

зб. AmbU^a, Fol. 227. In her right hand she holds a baby and in the left a bunch 
P mango fruits ; golden muhila ; bodice ; sari decorated with rosette ; seated on a 
cushion. 


37. MahaUkshmi., Fol. 1. Size2'x2|'. Red background ; foor hands ; in_the 
upj^ ands^^ holding open .lotus . flowers with on ’ elephant on cither side ready^to 
spm e on the goddess ; in the l^wet right band a rosary and in the left hand a golden > 

?•: *■ ; yellow body colour ; golden muhi/a ; black snri ; seated on 

lotus seat. ’ 


a "Coloured reproduction. For description 'sce Fig. 35. 

^ 9- hakresvarl. Coloured reproduction. For description see Fig. 21. 

41 Coloured reproduction. For description sre Fig. 22. 

4'*" yT' "?'*^”** ^ aksha. Coloured reproduction. For description sec Fig. .33. - 
- Ambika. Coloured reproduction. For description see Fig. 36. 

%f , . pictures are reproduced from the palm-leaf manuscript of the 

(1237 A.i>.), in the fJanghavinl Pi'JSna BhandSr, Paj-an. ^ 
thro miniature, Sri Hemachandra is shown seated on a 

his ^ ^ stands a disciple with s piece of eloth in his hand waiting upon 

his .\chirya, a disciple holding a book in his hand is receiving 


thf* the same manuscript. Tic i* scaf«l licing the left; 

l*ft raiw^ ^ O'! the ground and the 

up ; blue shorts and jackets worked with golden designs. 
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45. SraAnkri-dovi. Fi-oni tlip same m!»nii''crij»t Slie ls seated mtli folded haods, 
facijig to tlic loft ; her head is bare • p-irrot preen bodice ; yellow body colour 

46. De\-i Ambiha. From tie palm-leaf inamiscnpt of the f’aniimtha-chanla, dated 
1208 {1241 A.D.). in the SanlinStli Bhamlar. Cambay The goddess is seated on 
a ciuhion markotl with the figrire of a Hon ; four hands , in the upper hands lotus 
flowers ; in the lower right hand a child and a mango fruit in the left. 

47. A layman. From the same manuscript. Red background ; seated on & 
chaukx with folded hands facing to the right; wears dujxUla and shorts; a small hoy 
seated on the left in worshipping attitude. 

48. Jain nuns. From the illustrated palm-leaf manuscript of the Kalpasuira and 
the Kalaldcharyorla/hd, a.ited 1335 V. 3.(1278 a.d.) in the SanghvInS Pada JnSna 
Bhandar, Patau; their bodies are completely covered with what appears to hededdars 
and tana ; their heads are hare. 

49. Jain laywomen. From the same manuscript. The women are seated with 
folded hands facing to the left ; the ends of the scarves held in their hands ; elaborate 
ornaments consisting of necklaces, bangles, earrings, armlets, anklets, etc, 

80. The marriage procession of Neminatha. From the palm-leaf manuscript of 
the SuWAjtiotW, together with other Kathda, dated 1345 v. s. (1288 A.D.), m the 
SaAghavinA PSdl, Jn^na BhandSr, Patan. 

Bed background ; Neminatha, riding on an elephant followed by a soldier, is being 
received by a man ; on the top left, the bride may be seen in the marriage pavOion. 

61. BaladeTamnni and the forest animals. From tie same manuscript as No. 60. 

On tbe left, the Muni is seated on a rock under o tree ; on tlic right, a deer and a doe { a 
few trees indicate the forest: ^ 

62. Tbe deer, Baladerarauni and the Ualhalnralti From the same manuscript 
as No. 50. On the right, under a tree, Baladvvamuni exttTuling lii-vjiands is receiving ' 
food from the RalkaldraXa. On bis right stands the deer. On the left Is seen the 
RaihaJcdrala offering food to Baladevamuni. On his left is seen a cart filled with 
chopped wood and two bullocks. The presence of the aerial car ih the sky shows that, 
after the death ofBaladcvamunj, ReUhaXdrala and the deer, occasioned by the falling o! " 
the tree, went to heaven. 

53. Sarasvati. From the Siddha-Jlaima. flarablmi Nawah collection. 

Red background; the four-handed goddess seated 'in fadmaadna « playing tha 
etna with tbe upper left and the lower right hand ; in two otlier hnntls she Jiolds lotus 
flower and a book. The drawing is full of vigour. 

64—68. From the illustrated palm-leaf manuscript of the KalpaaQtra and the 
KalaldeMTya Kathd, dated 1427 V. K (1310 A.D.J, XJjjarnplioi nl Dlinrmasftla n8 JilJlna 
Bhaod&r, Ahmedabad. 

64. Mahivlra’s descent from the heaven. -.Prl- MnliAvIrii h sciitcil on a very 
elaborately decorated throne In fo/lrndtatM. He wears inuXufn, iipcklaccs, nrmleti, 
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eAnings, bangles, etc. The xniiuAturc seems to be a copv of Bome coatemporaiy 
image. ' 

53. An .\chirTa imparting lessons to a cUsciple. On the left is seated the AchSiya 
clad in white with an attendant hol^g a piece of cloth in his hand, the popU is seated 
on the right with a scroll between the teacher and the papfl lies the rtAapanodlaryo. 

56. The birth of JIaha\-ira, Tri^alJ is represented lying on a golden cot equipped 
with a flowered bedsheet and a cushion. She holds Mahiisiia in her right hand. She 
wears a sort decorated with geese pattern, a scarf covering her coiffnre and wrapped 
round the waist and ornaments. 

57. The A'lrrdpo of llahavira. MahSviia wearing all sorts of ornaments is seated 
on a throne. The Siddha£il5 is represented in the shape of a crescent flanked with 
a tree on either side. The fine treatment of the trees reminds one of simiUr trees 
in Sidi Sayyid’s mosque at AhmedAbSd. The background is red and the Siddba^OS is 
white. The foliage is represented blue. 

63. The .«affuitTuard'>A of MahSrira. This is a round ramanuara^ In the centre 
is Mahavira ; on the four sides are forts entered by gates ; outside ore tanks, one in 
each comer. 

59 — 78. Tliese I'liniatures are taken from the undated palmdeai mannscript of 
the Eelpasutm in the collection of Shetb Anandj! Mangaljinl PedhI nS JR&na 
BhandSr. Tdar. In all the miniatares of the Idar ^cfparu^ro, the background is 
red. Gold has been used profusely for the first time in the miniatures on palm-leat 
Besides gold, vermilion, rose, crimson, yellow, ultramarine, silver grey, purple, 
white, black, indigo and orange have also been used. The men usually wear beards 
whose hair strands are represented with fine brush strokes. The manuscript has 
thirty-three nuniatures. 

59. The Birth of llah5>inr. idar manuscript PoL 35. Ro^ background ; the 
room hangings are in yellow and red TrisaU lying on a col holding MahSvIra with the 
right hand and offering some gift to the maid-se^^•ant on the right ; oh the floor may 
be seen a braaer, footstool and fruit trays. Timll wbo is painted yellow* wears a sor», 
red dotted bodice and a scarf edged with ultramarine. 

60. Indra-sabha. Id.ar manuscript, FoL 7, Size 2J' x Sj*. 

Indra seated in the saMia on a throne; four hands; in the upper right hand the 
thunderbolt (tq/ra) and in tbe left hand an ; with the lower right hand he seems • 

to be giving some order ; the object in the left hand cannot be disringniah^ ; Indta’s 
txacrlyo is chequered." On the right is seen a god with folded He is eqtripped 

with ornaments, and an umbrella shelters his head. His forehead is marked with the . 
U-shaped ttZolo. 

61. Prayer of Indra. Idar mannsc^t, Fol. 9. Size 2j' x 2j'. The minia- 
ture depicts Indra ofiering prayer to Mahavira after his birth- On the right side Indra 
bending his both legs on the ground and with folded hands and bending he.ad is offering ‘ 
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his respects. One of his hands holds a wjra. Behind him stands an umbrella-bearer. 
Tluee other cods, on the right, with bended knees are likewise offering prayers. 
Different patterns in rose, green and ultramarine are represented on the costumes of 
the figures. 

62. Sakra’s order, tdar manuscript, FoL 12. Size2J''x2J'’. 

The order refers to the wish of Indra to transfer the foetus of DevSnandi to the 
womb of Trisala. In the centre of the miniature the four-handed Indra is seated on 
the throne. In the upper right hand he holds the thunderbolt ; with the lower right 
hand he seems to he taking something from the cfcauft'bearer ; hoth the left hands are 
free. On the right stands Ilarmaigamesha with folded hands. The patterns on the 
costumes of the three figures arc different. 

63. The appearance of the gods at the time of the birth of Mahavira. Idar manu- 
script, Fol. 35. 

On the right is shown Tri^ali lying on a cot holding Mahavira in her left arm. 
Two maids ate seen entering the room from the top right ; one of them holds a ehaun 
and the other a golden pitcher with which perhaps she intends to bathe Trisala. On 
the extreme tight comet is seen a maid-servant. 

64. The bathing ceremony of Mahavfra on the Mount Meru. Id-ir manuscript, 

Fol. 30. • . 

The mimature depicts an incident after the birth of ilaha\-ira. It b fclated that 
Indra took the child Sfahavira on Iiferu and there he was bathed by J]im and the other 
gods. So enthusiastic was Indra that be assumed the form of four bulb, and the streams 
emanating from their eight horns sprinkled the child. In the centre b seated Indra 
wearing ornaments, dlioti and tUtari^ with the child Mah&virs seated on hb lap ; & 
Deva on either side with pitchers ; at the fop two spirited bulb. 

65. Festivities at the birth of Mah£vira. idar manuscript, Fol. 39. 

2f"x2l''. . . ^ , 

In the centre Prince SiddhSrtba b seated on a throne bolting a naked sword'in 
bis left hand, giving some orders to the household officers. Behind the throne, there 
b a female cAawrI-bearer. On the right, there are two officers standing with folded 
hands, Room hangings and the royal umbrella are also represented. 

66. Relatives and Rsj5 Siddhartha. Idar maanscript, FoL 40. 8be 3' x 31* 

SiddhSrtba b seated on the left holding a naked sword in the right hand Ife 

wears muhtfa, necklace, dhoti and uftartyo decorated with the chess board pattern. 
In the background, at the top, b a bdy, probably TfriiaU. On the right, there are ei»bt 
relatives. " 

67. VarshldSna. Idar manuscript, FoL 44 . Size 2i' x 2J. 

Thb b an incident from the life of Sfrhivfra in which he ^gan dbtrihutiivr 1 
from the monung till night, a year before the renunebtion. Mahlvira b seat^ * * 
throne in the wmopied hall on the left, dbtrihutmg alms. Here, he b represented”'*- * 
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a beard and moustaches. Nearby may be seen a teapoy with a troy full of gold coins. 
Behind MahUvira stands a female eAaurl-bearer. On the right, there arc five beggars 
receiving alms. 

C8. The initiation ceremony ofMahlvira. Idar manuscript, Fol. 40. Size2}'x2i'. _ 

In the centre of the miniature, Mahlvlra, wearing lu.xurious dress and ornaments, 
is seated on a palanquin carried by four bearers. On his either tide is a female c^uri- 
bearer. In front of the palanquin w-alk three musicians playing on trumpets and the 
drum, and behind it nalk two drummers. 

09. Ghing away of half the garment and plucking the hair. Idar manuscript, 
Fob 50. Size 3' x 2 J*. 

- In the lower panel of the miruaturc, MahSvtro is shown plucking his hair with one 
hand ; on the right is shown Tndra holding the tnjra and showing Ills eagerness to 
receive the pluckwl hair. In the upper panel is slio\ni the giving away of half of his 
garment by hkihUvIra. Tlic episode refer to an incident in the life of Sfah^vim, who, 
after giving away all his poascarions iteforo the Tcmmciation, was approached by the 
Brolumo Soma and wa.s prc.««nted with half of his gnnncnt. On the right hand of the 
panel, llahlvlra is shown offering l»alf of his garment to the Bmhmin. On the left, 
a further incident from the episode is depicted. It is said that Soma offered this half 
garment to a merchant who promised to p.ay him hundred thousand golden coins, 
provided that the remaining half of the garment could be procured. The Brahmin 
approached Ifaluivlra hut could not date ask for the other lialf of his garment, 
though he followed him from place to place. After more than one par, while walking 
on the banks on river Ilijualukil, the other lialf of the garment on the person of 
MabHvTra got stuck in a thorny bu.sh and he abandoned it. Now getting hb chance, 
the Brahmin Soma took the garment and bolted. In the panel, Jlahivira b shown 
going away and the Brahmin b seen picking up the abandoned garment. 

70. The Nirvana of Hlahuvira. Idar manuscript, Fol. 52. 

In the minbturc, JIahSvIra, wearing ornaments and dhoti, b shown seated on 
a throne !q padmasana, attended by a god on either side holding a pitcher. The 
SiddhaSiU is cccscent-sbapcd and b flanked with a decorative tree on either side. 

71. The birth of ParSvanaths. Idar manuscript, Fol. 68. Sb 0 2j'x2}'. 

The miniature b painted in gold. On a golden cot decorated with flowered 
bed-spread, Vamadev! b reclining, and beholding the child held in her right arm. She 
wears muhifa, a dotted bodice, a flowered scarf, and a tie-dyed and striped dhoti 
and ornaments. A cAourl-bearer stands on the right. The ceiling of the room b 
coveted with a canopy ; on the floor may be seen pitchers, a flower pot and a brarier. 

72. Plucking of his hab by Patsvanatha. Idar manuscript, Fol. 60. Size 

2rx2l'. 

On the left, under a decoratively treated tree, Parlvanatha is seated on 

a rock holdii^ the lock of hb hair with the right hand. On the right, beliind 
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a Ijcard and moustaches. Nearby may be seen a teapoy with a tray full of gold coins. 
Behind Mahivira stands a female c^url-bearer. On the right, there are five beggars 
receinng alms. 

C8. The initiation ceremony of Mahavini. Idar manuscript, Fol. 46. Siie 2}' x 2^*. 

In the centre of the mlniaturo. MaliHvtra, wearing Imvorious dress and ornaments, 
is seated on a palanquin carried by fonr bearers. On hU cither side Is a female tJiaufi- 
bearer. In front of the palanquin walk three musicians playing on trumpets and the 
drum, and behind it nalk two drummers. 

69. Giving away of hall the garment and plucking the hair. Tdar manuscript, 
Fol. 50. Size 3* x 2 J*. 

- In the lower panel of the miniature, Mahawa is sho^vn plucking his hair with one 
hand ; on the right is shown Indra holding the vajra and showing his eagerness to 
receive the plucked hair. In the upper panel is shown the giving away of half of lus 
garment by hlahUvIm. The episode refer to an incident in the life of Mah&vira, who, 
after giving away alt his possessions Itcfore the leminciatiun, was approached by the 
Brahmin Soma and was presented witli half of bis garment. On the right hand of the 
panel, Mahivira is shown ofloring Jialf of his garment to the Brahmin. On the left, 
a furtlicr incident from the episode is depicted. It is said that Soma offered this half 
garment to a merchant who promised to pay him hundred thousand golden coins, 
provided that the remaining half of tho garment could be procured. The Brahmin 
approached Mahitvlra hut could not dare ask for tho other half of his garment, 
though ho followed him from place to place. After more than one year, while walking 
on the banks on river IlijullukJ, the other half of the garment on tho person of 
MahSvJta got stuck in a thorny hush and he abandoned it. Now getting his chance, 
the Brahmin Soma took the garment and bolted. In tho panel, MahSvira is shown 
going away and the Brahmin is seen picking up the abandoned garment. 

70. The iViVi'dno of Mahavira. fdar manuscript, Fol. 62. 

In the miniature, MahSvIm, wearing onraments and is shown seated on 
a throne in padmdsana, attended by a god on either side holding a pitcher. The 
SiddhaSila is crescent-shaped and is Banked with a decorative tree on either side 

71. The birth of PSrSvanStha. Idar manuscript, Fol. 68. Si2e2}'x2l*. 

The miniature is painted in gold. On a golden cot decorated with flowered 
bed-spread, Vfimidevi is reclining, and beholding the child hold in her right arm. She 
wears mukufa, a dotted bodice, a flowered scarf, and a tie-dyed and striped dhod 
and ornaments. A c^url-bearer stands on the right. The ceiling of the room-is 
covered with a canopy ; on the floor may be seen pitchers, a flower pot and a brarier. 

72. Plucking of his hair hr P&rSvanStha. Idar manuscript, Fol. 60. Size 

2J’x2i'. 

On the left, under a decoratively treated Afola tree, PSrivanStha Is seated on 
a rock holding the lock of his hair with the right hand. On the right, behind 
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another decorative tree, is shown, the four handed , Indra holding the vajra in one of 
his upper hands, ready to receive the plucked hair. 

73. The birth of Neminatha and his bathing ceremony on the Mount Meru. Idar 
manuscript, Fol. 64. Size 3''x2|''. 

In the lower panel is shown Nemiiditha’s mother reclining on a cot, beholdin® the 
child held in her right arm ; on the ri^t may be seen two female attendants. In 
the upper panel is represented India holding the baby in his lap with a god on either 
side holding a pitcher. 

74. The Nirvana of Adlsvara. Idar manuscript, Fol. 78. Size 21" x 2^*’. 

In this miniature, Rshabha Deva wearing ornaments is seated in padtndsana on 
the Siddbasila attended by a god standing underneath a tree on either side. 

75. The eleven Ganadharas of Uah&vva. Idar manuscript FoL 80. 

The entire miniature is painted in gold- The eleven Ganadharas are : 1 . Indrabhuti 
(Gautamasvami), 2. Agnibhuti, 3. VSyobhOti, 4 Vyakta, 5. SudhatmSsvaml, 6. Mandi- 
taputra, 7. Mauryaputra, 8. Akampita, 9. AchalabbrSta, 10. MetSiya and U, Prabhasa. 

They are shown seated in padmdsam within an arcade. 

76. Dhruvasena and the Guru Mah&rija. Idar manuscript, Fol. 108. 

It is related that, in VIra Samvat 980 or 993, the Kalpasutra was, for the first time, 
recited in the assembly of the monks held at Anandapura (moclcm Yadnagar), when 
Dhnivasena was ruling. It is said that the- recitation was made to allay grief of 
the king at the death of his son, ' • ' ’ . 

On the left, a Jain monk is seated on a stool, clad in white and holding a piece of 
cloth in his right hand. Behind luro stands a boy fanning the teacher with an unfurled 
piece of cloth. On the right, the Ui^ wearing muhtfa, ornaments, dAoJt and scarf,- is 
seated with folded hands hearing to the discourse of the teacher. Between' the king 
' and the teacher lies his sfhSpanachari^. •• " 

77. Ganadhara SudharmSsvaini. Idar manuscript, Fol.- 109. 5izo2'xl|'. 

The entire miniature is' painted in gold. ' . - 

Sudharmasvami, clad in white garmeDts, is seated in the centre in peidtr^ana • a 
golden lotus in full blossom is spread before him. On the left stands JambusvamI with 
ifol^dhahds, and on the right stands probably India holding the ends of his scarf in 
the folded hands. 

, '78.;.Colour reproduction of No. 72. 

'>'• * 79-84. Miniatures from the illustrated palm-leaf manuscript' of the 5/(i5;5a-£fatma 

in Tapa Bhandar, Patan. It bears the Catalogue No. 19 and has 350 folios 
“There is no tolophon and no date. 

It is related in the PrabMifahj-^arita (Hemachandra Prabandha, as. 74 gjj 

once, while lookmg at the collection of books in the AvantI Bhandir, Siddharuja was 
shown a work on grammar which was explained by Eeiaacliandra to be the work of 
Bhoja, and contained chapters on grammar, poefks, medicine, arcliitecture, arithmetic 
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(c) A floral meander ; red and blue ground ; yellow, red, blue and white colours. 

(d) Half lozenge diaper and festoons ; green ground ; yellow, white, green, 
red and blue colours. 

(e) Testoons connecting the vertical lozenges ; red ground ; yellow, white, 
red and blue colours. 

(/) A square lozenge diaper; green ground, red, green, white, yellow and 
blue colours. 

(g) A geometrical pattern (interconnected hexagons) with floral decoration ; 
green, blue, red, wlute and yellow colours. 

(A) Lozenges decorated with sprigs and flowers ; red ground ; white, red, yellow, 
blue and green colours. 

(i) Upward and downward facing festoons decorated with lozenges and flowers ; 
green ground ; blue, red, yellow, white and green colours. 

(j) A chain of interconnected ovaloids decorated with flowers; green and 
red ground ; zed, green, blue, white and yellow colours. 

(A) Interoonueoting cartouches decorated with floral patterns ; green ground ; 
white, ted, green, yellow, blue and black colours. 

(1) Tongues and palmettes ; red, blue and white colours. 

94. (a) Guilloehe; red and blue ground; compartments filled with flowers; red, 
blue, white and yellow colours. 

(A) Hough pentagons decorated with flowers ; red and blue ground ; red, blue, 
yellow and white oolours. 

(c) Square lozenges interconnected with double heart patterns decorated with 
flowers ; red ground ; red, blue, yellow and white colours. 

(d) Vertical lozenges with flowers springing from thin ends; red, ultramarine 
and blue ground ; red, blue, yellow, green and white colours. 

(e) Cartouches and other floral decorations ; red and bine ground ; blue, red, 
green, wlute and yellow colours. 

{/) Oblique panels with ultramarine, red and green ground decorated with 
leaves ; red, blue, green, white and yellow colours. 

(p) Vertical lozenges decorated with recurved floral stems ; red ground ; green, 
red, purple, white and yellow colours. 

(A) A festoon with flowers qmnging from every joint; red, blue, green, 
white, blue and yellow colours. 

(V) A double intertwining meander decorated with flowers and sprigs ; red 
ground ; red, blue, green, purple, white and yellow colours. 

(j) Hosettes with double recurved sprays on rither end, alternating with simple 
rosettes ; red ground ; red, blue, green, carmine, yellow and white colours. 

(i) Lozenges decorated with flowers; red ground ; red, blue, green, yellow and 
white colours. 
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(c) A floral meanfler ; red and bine groimd ; yellow, red, blue and white colours. 

(d) HaU lozenge diaper and festoons ; green ground ; yellow, white, green, 
red and blue colours. 

(e) Festoona connecting the •mtical lozet^s ; ted ground ; yellow, white, 
red and blue colours. 

(/) A square lozenge diaper; green grooi^, red, green, white, yellow and 
blue colours. 

(ff) A geometricsl pattern (intercoimected hexagons) with Soral decoration ; 
green, blue, red, white and yellow colours. 

(^) Lozenges decorated with spri^ and flowers ; ted ground ; white, ted, yellow, 
blue and green colours. 

(t) Upward and downward facing festoons decorated with lozenges and flowers ; 
green ground ; blue, red, yellow, white and green colours. 

(j) A chain of interconnected ovaloids decorated with flowers; green and 
red ground ; red, green, blue, white and yellow colours. 

Interconnecting cartouches decorated with floral patterns ; green ground ; 
white, ted, green, yellow, blue and black colours. 

(I) Tongues and pahnettes ; red, blue and white colours. 

94. (a) Guillocbe; red and blue ground; compartments filled with flowers; red, 
blue, white and yellow colours. 

{b) Bough pentagons decorated with flowers ; red and blue ground ; red, blue, 
yellow and white coloare. 

(c) Square lozenges interconnected with double heart patterns decorated with 
flowers ; red ground ; ted, blue, yellow and white colours. 

{d) Vertical lozenges with flowers springing from thin ends ; red, ultramarine 
and blue ground ; red, blue, yellow, green and white colours. 

(e) Cartouches and other floral decorations ; red and blue ground ; blue, red, 
green, white and yellow colours. 

(/) Oblique panels with ultramarme, red and green ground decorated with 
leaves ; red, blue, green, white and yeDow colours. 

(5) Vertical lozenges decorated with recurved floral stems'; red ground ; green, 
red, purple, white and yellow colours. 

(A) A festoon with flowers springii^ from every joint ; red, blue, green, 
white, blue and yellow colours. 

(t) A doable intertwimng meander decorated with flowers and sprigs; red 
ground ; red, blue, green, purple, white and yellow colours. 

{j) Bosettes with double recurved sprays on either end, alternating with simple 
rosettes ; red ground ; red, blue, green, carmine, yellow and white colours. 

(vt) Lozenges decorated with flowers ; red ground ; red, blue, green, yellow and 
white colours. 
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named it in such a way as to coromemoiate himself and the king, the hook was 
brought to the long’s court on the back of an elephant, sheltered with an umbrella 
and attended by two female cAauri-beareia. Thereafter, it was recited m the presence of 
the Pandits of the court, and, aft« being duly worshipped, deposited in the 
State Library. 

In the bottom panel, the prize distribution to the students is depicted. On the left 
a state ofScer, named Vira-Kumara, is shown seated on a stool. In his rit^ht hand he 
holds a sword and with the left he seems to be giving prize to a student seated in front 
of him with folded hands. Behind the student stands Kfikala KSyastha, wearin?' the 
sacred thread and holding a staff in his left hand. He seems to be ’supporting the e la irg 
of the student for a prize. 

81. The temple of ParivanStha with ga Vikrama, Rsjasimha and 
Sravika Hir&de, Fol. 296. Size 2-11/16* X2-9/16*. 

On the left is the temple of PlrsvanJtha in which may be seen the blue image of 
ParSvanStha with a canopy of seven-hooded cobra ; on the right, in the sabhSmandapa, 
stand the merchants and a woman, perhaps belonging to the same family. Monkeys 
are seen gambolling over the sabhSmaifdapa. 

82. UpadhySya Anandaprabha being requested by the minister to 

order the copying of the Siddha-kaima. FoL 297. Size 2j'x2-9/lC*. 

Two incidents are depicted in the miniature. In the top panel, on the left, is seen 
Anandaprabha Upadhyiya seated on a high-backed seat, attended by a boy 'disciple 
standing behind ; he is giving lessons to a disciple named KlrtitiJaka Muni seated on the 
floor } behind him are seated Si Katmana and Vikrama with folded hands. In the 
bottom panel, on the left, are two Jain nuns, named as Siipndmakanti^anim and Srl- 
suvrataprabhSmaliattaramukhya ; on the right are seated two women devotees with 
folded hands. One of them is BlradevL It is apparent that the miniature depicts the 
congregation bearing to the religious discourses of Anondaprabha. 

83-84. The coloured reproductions of Nos. 79 and 80. 

86. Goddess LakshmL From the Kalpasulra iu the HemachandrSchatya JuSna 
Mandir, P^tan. Red background ; tlio goddess seated under a torana ; four handed 
the upper hands holding lotus flowers with elephants resting on them ; the lower richt 
hand in t'arado-mudrd ; the lower left hand holding a coconut (1) ; wears green bodice 
and blue safi decorated with the geese pattern. 

86. Moon-God, From the same manuscript as No. 85. Red background; the 
god seated on a round cushion facing to the left ; holding the ymrpa lalaSa in the 
right hand and a lotus flower in the left ; wears muhtfa, an yellow criss-crossed 
dupaf^ and a rose coloured chequered dhofi. 

87. Indra giving order to Harinaigemesha. Kalpasutra manuscript, Hemachandra. 
chSrya JnSna Bhandar, Patan. Red background with a part of the sky depicted in 
ultramarine ; Indra is seated on a beautifully worked atmhdsana, facing to the right 
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^ens, astrology, ete. Hearing this, Jaynsimlm reqacsted Hemachandra to 

Write a Rimilar treatise. 

been^S' black, yellow, blue and rose, hare 

left I!' *'°Q - “ divided into two pmek In the top panel, 'on the 

, seen £ri Hemachandra holding rmiopiui in the right hand and the left hand is 
fwooTlm ™ T BlMfttnadiarya is lying. By his aide lies an cghd 

,4rW m his hmds, on wUch the first sulm of the Siddhahaima ‘ Om 

with fniXd t r risible. Behind the disciple are seated two royal persons 

KiunaniT)-! ® **7®* “Jajnsimlifl, and the bottom one 

a.e foUowing Sanskrit inscription: ^n 
nmna-nn, *‘‘^“P““‘”‘'“'*""'dji;dMjorthoyd SiddMicwxhandmi-^rCfUi- 
Henn4Ldta Vyal^.“'*“ “ composing Siddha 

sented It\rrn°^i^^a “®^*^°^®^optedfor the publicity of the grammar is repre- 
I2-l'la iL r^^‘“ (Heninch;ndra.ste.prabandha, ss. 

ESeTonTr Hemachandra. On er^ fifth day of L bright 

rcZ^nraiilTt r »' “ttS- Ilo ot”i“ts who had 

gold ornaments, fZitm^d^sels®™^ 

‘ the teacher .the inscription pajftfiiac^tMd^rdn vydhim^m pa/h^i, 

thrtalt hSr !?r toatudents,- is clearly X'ble. On fcWt, 

hand, is seated onahieh h* 1 f®'‘t threatening the students with his left’ 

bet4“the ^r i"* “t ““od tltood. Od the left, 

Siailu,-Raima th “^r ’IMpamtMrya on which inlying the-manuscriit of the 

to t^ ^ "f oIophiiA back, P^’’2. r, 

show^a^rzr h rt'”*” “-“-‘“P P^Von theTeft, is 

king standina in Ea^rihara built by Jayasimha (/i., s. 226), with the 

non m which probably Ja^ w folded banda. On tbe right is shown a prdces- 
a naked sword in the left wtrfT “““ted on an elephant, holding 

his hack is a femaL “ucrS^'^A ^ ‘?= S,’da..Huicm in tbe right. At 

un Dearer. A drummer playing on the dJoI is seen With the 


(ni.'^cti?red“bT'‘'^-^““”t"'^e50hs,ya in the HraWHucl’iduuuia.’ 
writtef thel^; Hemachandra had 

gnuninar mvolvmg one and quarto lacsofiMos in uue year and had 
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named it in such a way as to commemorate himself and the kin<^, the book was 
brought to the king’s court on the back of an elephant, sheltered with an umbrella 
and attended by two female cAoun-bcaieia. Thereafter, it was recited in the presence of 
the Pandits of the court, and, after being duly worshipped, deposited in the 
State Library. 


In the bottom panel, the prize distribution to the students is depicted. On the left 
a state officer, named Vira-Kumara, is shown seated on a stool. In his ric^ht hand he 
holds a sword and with the left he seems to be giving prize to a student seated in front 
of him with folded hands. Behind the student stamls KSyastha, wearing the 

sacred thread and holding a staff in his left hand. He seems to be 'supporting the claim 
of the student for a prize. 

81. The temple of ParsvanStha with Sa Vikrama, Eajasimha and and 

Sravika Hirade, FoL 296. Size 2-11/16* x2-d/16*. 

On the left is the temple of ParsvanStha in which may bo seen the blue image of 
Par^anStha with a canopy of seven-hooded cobra ; on the right, in the sabhSmindajn, 
stand the merchants and a woman, perhaps belonging to the same family. Monkeys 
ate seen gambolling over the sabMmaiyiapa. 

82. UpldhySya Anandaprabha b^ requested by the minister 
order the copying of the Riddha-haima. FoL 297. Size2|*x2-9/J6'. 

Two incidents are depicted in the miniature. In the top panel, on the left, is seen 
Anandaprabha UpSdhyS^ seated on a high-backed seat, attended by a boy 'disciple 
standing behind ; he is givmg lessons to a disciple named KIrtitilaka Muni seated on the 
ffoot ; behind him are seated Si Karmaaa and Vikrama with folded hands. In the 
bottom panel, on the left, are two -Jain nuns, named as Srip-idmakintiganinl and 8rl- 
suvrataprabhamahattaramukhyi ; on the right are seated two women 'devotees with 
folded hands. One of them is Hiridevt . It is apparent that the miniature depicts the 
congregation hearing to the religious discourses of Anondaprabha. 

83-84. The coloured reproductions of Nos. 79 and 80. • - 

85. Goddess LakshmL From the Kalj/asHtra in the Hemachandrichirya JSsna 

Mandir, Patan. Eed background ; the goddess seated under a torarjo ; four handed 
the upper hands holding lotus flowers with elephants resting on them ; the lower right 
hand in turada-mudrS ; the lower left hand holding a coconut (?) ; wears green b^ 
and blue sdrl decorated with the geese pattern. ® 

86. Moon-God. From the same manuscript as No. 85. Eed background- th 

god seated on a round cushion facing to the left ; holding the jmrtui kalaia ' ' 
right hand and a lotus flower in the left ; wears an yellow criss ^ ^ 

dupoffd and a rose coloured chequered Shod. 


87. Indra giving order to Harinaigemesba. Kalpas^ra manuscript, Hemach 
charya JSSna Bhandar, Patan. Eed bad^rouod with a part of the 'sly de ' * 

ullramarine ; Indra is seated on a beanrifully worked simJiSsana, facin-f to ^ 
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in hia upper right hand he holds a goad nod in the left, a nooso, in the lower right hand, 
a naked sword, and in the left, o. (ijorafnut; he weacsamuiic^, a light scarf and a 
blue dhoti worked with the geese pattern, and ornaments. On the right stands 
Horinaigamesha with folded hands. 

88. Trisali with her attendants. From the same manuscript as No. 87. Red 
background ; in the upper panel TrisaU is seated on a cushion on the left, wearing 
turquoise blue light scarf, sdn worked with the geeso pattern, muhita and ornaments ; 
a c/fuurl-bearer in full-aleeved bodice stands behind : on the right, two attendants, one 
holding a tray of ornaments and the other a parrot. In the lower panel, TriialS seated 
on the left is looking at her face in a mirror ; on the right, two ladies one of whom 
holds a parrot. 

The picture is very carefully drawn, and the decorative design on the costumes 
very carefully filled in. 

89. The prayer of Indra. From the Kalpasutra manuscript on paper in the collec- 
tion of Sii Jayasurl, dated v. b. 1493 (aj>. 1432). Fol. 69. Sire 3'x4i'. For ref. 
see Fig. Gl. 

In the centre of the miniature, there is a beautifully carved svnhdsana overlaid with 
a carpet worked with the geese pattern. On this is seated the four-handed Indra 
facing to the right ; his elephant vehicle may also bo seen near his foot. 

80. The distribution of alms throughout the year (mrs/d^fdna) From the same 
manuscript as No. 89. For description see No. C7. 

MahStvira is seated on a throne wearing the dhoft, chaJar, muhifa and ornaments 
distributing alms to three Brahmins on, the right j a wooden balcony at the 
top. 

01-92. The first and last pages of the manuscript of the Kalpasutra in the Hamsa- 
vijaya collection. 

91. The descent of hlah&vira. MahSviia seated is attended by the Devas. 

92. The colophon says that is Wciama Samvat 1622 (a.D. 1465), on Friday, the 
second day of the bright half of the month of Bhfidra, when Huseyn Sh5h was ruling 
over Tavanapur (modem Jaunpur, UJ*.), Harsinl Sravika, the daughter of the SSdhu 
Sahasar&ja and the wife of Sangbavi KalldAsa, of SrimSlI community, along with her 
son Dhannadasa, got this manuscript of the Kalpasutra written, and it was revised by 
Kamalasamyama UpadhySya, by the order of Jinachandxa Sflri, the Pattadhara of 
Jinabhadra Suri, tbe head of Kharatoisgachcfalia. 

The borders of Nos. 91-92 axe decorated with sprays, fioral meanders, decorative 
flowers and the zig-zags. 

93. Borders from tbe Hamsavijaya Kalpasutra No. 1. Beginning from the top : 

(o) A floral meander ; blue and red ground ; red, blue, white, and yellow colours. 

(fc) Cartouches filled with flowers ; red ground ; red, white, green, blue, yellow, 

and carmine colours. 
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(c) A floral meander ; red and blue ground ; yellow, red, blue and wliite colours. 

(d) Half lozenge diaper and festoons ; green ground ; yellow, white, green, 
red and blue colours. 

(e) Festoons connecting the vertical loz^ges ; red ground ; yellow, white, 
red and blue colours. 

(/) A square lozenge diaper; green ground, red, green, white, yellow and 
blue colours. 

( 5 ) A geometrical pattern (interconnected hexagons) with floral decoration; 
green, blue, red, white and yellow colours. 

(A) Lozenges decorated with sprigs and flowers ; red ground ; white, red, yellow, 
blue and green colours. 

(i) Upward and downward facing festoons decorated with lozenges and flowers ; 
green ground ; blue, red, yellow, wUte and green colours. 

(j) A chain of interconnected ovaloids decorated with flowers; green and 
red ground ; red, green, blue, white and yellow colows. 

(fc) Interconnecting cartouches decorated with floral patterns ; green ground ; 
white, ted, green, yellow, blue and blade colonrs. 

(1) Tongues and palmettes : red, blue and white colours. 

94. (a) Ouillocho ; red and blue gtoond ; compartments filled with flowers ; red, 
blue, white and yellow colours. 

(h) Rough pentagons decorated with flowers ; red and blue ground ; red, blue, 
yellow and white colours. 

(c) Square lozenges interconnected with double heart patterns decorated with 
flowers ; red ground ; red, blue, yellow and white colours. 

(d) Vertical lozenges with flowers springing from thin ends; red, nltramarine 
and blue ground ; red, blue, yellow, green and white colours. 

(e) Cartouches and other floral decorations ; red and blue ground ; blue, red, 
green, white and yellow colours. 

(/) Oblique panels with ultramarine, red and green ground decorated with 
leaves ; red, blue, green, white and yellow colonrs. 

(p) Vertical lozenges decorated with reenrved floral stems'; red ground ; green 
ted, purple, white and yellow colours. 

(A) A festoon with flowers springing from every joint; red, blue, green, 
white, blue and yellow colours. 

(») A doable intertwining meander decorated with flowers and sprigs • red 
ground ; red, blue, green, purple, white and yellow colours. 

( j) Rosettes with double recurved spraja on either end, alternating with simple 
rosettes ; red ground ; red, blue, green, canmne, ycHow and white colours. 

(i) Lozenges decorated with flowers; red ground ; red, Wne, green, yellow and 
white colours. 
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(0 Palmatca filled with floral iprays; red and "blue groondjred, blue, green, 
yellow and white colours. ' 

05. Borders from the Hamsavi'jajTi manuscript. 

(o) Guilloche with the compartments filled ndth flowers; blue, red, yellow 
and white colours. 

(6) Heart shaped patterns decorated with flo^-ers ; red, blue, white and yellow 
colours. 

(c) Square lorcnga diaper decorated with flowers ; blue, red, yellow, green and 
white colours. 

(/) Cartouches alternating with rosettes; red, blue, white and yellow colours, 

(ff) Superimposed double arches surmounted with umbrellas ; red, green, blue, 
white and yellow colours. 

(h) Upward and downward pointing staillopcd nrehes decorated with floral 
sprays ; red, blue, green, yellow and white colours. 

(0 Cartouches connected with a lorcngo dccomted with flowers ; green, blue, 
ted, yellow and wHte colours. 

(j) A combination of palmatcs and lotuses with rccur\'ed stems ; the interspaces 
filled with small rosettes ; red, blue, green, yellow and white colours. 

(ft) Stepped squares filled with flowers alternating with rosettes from which 
flowers are springing ; red, blue, green, yellow, purple and white colours. 

(f) Double intersecting floral meanders ; ted, blue, green, yellow and white colours. 
86. Borders from the Hamsavljaya manuscript of the Kal/xmtra No. 1. 

(а) Interconnected lunettes decorated with flowers ; blue, green, red, yellow and 
white colours. , 

(б) Scalloped oraloids connected with the Cbincso frets ; floral decoration ;. 

blue, red, green, yellow and white colours. ' • 

(c) A downward pointing festoon decorated witli floral sprays alternating with the 
heads oi geese peddng at flower petals ; green, blue, redi yellow ochre and white colours. 

(d) A chain of lozenges within decorative squares filled with flowers ; 'green, red, 
yellow ochre and white colours. 

(e) Trefoil decorative arches banging d.ownwatd8 and joined with a festoon ; 
green, blue, yellow, red and white colours, 

(/) An Upward pointing festoon decorated with heialdlo shields and rosettes 
decorated with springing flowers ; bine, red, green, yellow and whito colours. 

(p) Downward pointing pahnates decorated with floral sprays and rosettes; 
blue, green, ted, purple, white and yellow colours. 

(ft) Square compartments decorated with double scalloped arches and the geese 
holding ribbons in their beaks ; red, green, bli^ yellow and whito colours. 

(t) A irow of white fish on blue and ted ground ; red, blue, white and yellow 
colours. 
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(^■) A row of trowsing deer and antelopes ; one of them is squatting ; i«d 
background ; red, yellow, purple and bla(dc colours. 

{k) Square panels decorated witii the figures of a lion, doe, peacock, horse and 
a double-headed geese ; red, blue, pwn, white, yellow and black colours. 

(J) Double headed geese, a pair of peacocks, geese and another peacock ; the 
birds bold twigs and jewels in their beaks ; red, green, black, purple, blue, yellow and 
white colours. 

(tti) A row of four white dephanta walking in the opposite direction and holding 
lotus flowers in their trunks ; ted, white, bine and yellow colours. 

97. Decorative borders from the Hamsavijaya manuscript of the Kaljiasutra No. 1 . 

(a) Decorative palmates joined with other floral patterns ; red, green, blue, 
carmine, yellow and white colours. 

(b) Zigzags decorated with Eq>ringtng and open flowers ; red, blue, yellow, green, 
white and carmine colours. 

(c) Arabesque ; blue, red, white and yellow colours. 

(d) Two intersectbg meanders one made of leaves and the other of rosettes ; 
red, blue, carmine, yellow, white and green colours. 

(e) Guilloche decorated with hooka and jewels ; green, bine, white, brown, 
red and yellow colours. 

(/) Floral sprays with their stems marked with thick crosses; red, green, 
yellow and white colours. > ' 

(<;) Cartouches decorated with flowers |oined with sqoare lozenges, likewise 
decorated with springing flowers ; red, blue, white, yellow and carmine colours. 

(X) A chain of lozenges joined with chomboidal diaper ; floral decoration ; 
green, blue, red, yellow and white colours. 

(i) Cartouches joined by lampstands ; floral decoration ; green, blue, red, white 
and yellow colours. 

( j ) Upward and downward pointing palmates decorated with half rosettes from 
which flowers are springing ; green, red, yellow, blue and white colours. 

(Jc) Star shaped compartments on a very effective red, blue and green ground 
decorated with flowers ; red, blue, green, yellow, carmine and white colours. 

(I) Upward and downwarf pointing trefoil arches in red on blue ground; floral 
decoration ; red, blue, yellow, white and canmne colours. 

98. Borders from the Hamsavijaya manuscript of the KalpasQtra No. 1. 

(а) Geese heads among the lotus flowers and leaves arranged m the shape of 
triangles ; red, green, yellow, wlute and canmne colours. 

(б) A row of trefoil arches decorated with flowers ; green, red, yellow, purple 
and white colours. 

(c) Festoons on blue and green ground ; green, blue, white, carmine, ted and 
yellow colours 
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(5) A eimnat desga as (c). 

(c) A chain of lozenges flanked xrith decorative leaves ; red, green, blue, yellow 
and white colours. 

(/) Decorative palmatcs, Sowers and leaves; red, green, blue, white and yellow 
colours. 

(p) Chinese frets connected with hourglass-shaped pattern decorated with 
springing flowers ; red, green, blue, purple, yellow and white colours. 

{h) Rosettes and mjjaicaltar (diclo and lozenges) pattern ; green, red, blue, 
white and yellow colours. 

(») Square lozenge diaper with long stemmed flowers springing from all the four 
comers of the lozenges ; green, red, blue, yellow and white colours. 

(i ) Upward and downward facing festoons ; green, blue, red, white and yellow 
colours. 

(i) A chain of heart-shaped lozenges decorated with flowers ; red, yellow, blue, 
purple and green colours. 

(l) A meander filled with intricate ^rays and sprigs ; blue, ted, white, green and 
yellow colours. 

(m) A chain of ovaloids intenningUng with trefoils ; blue, red, green, white and 
yellow colours. 

09. The coronation ceremony of Sci Rshabhadeva. From the Hamsanjaya Kalpct' 
iStra, No. 1, FoL flO. Two episodes are represented. In the lower panel, Rshabhadeva, 
clad in a dhott, chddar, ornaments and mukufa, with a halo round his head, is seated 
on the throne, hol^g a piece of cloth in his left hand. On the right stand a man and 
a woman, holding the sacred waterin lotus leaves for consecrating the long. In the upper 
panel, on the left, is seen Bshabhadeva on an elephant holding an earthen pot in his left 
hand. On the right is seen a man holdmg a pot. The episode represents the origin 
of the potter's art, given to the world by Bshabhadeva. The elephant is beautifully 
decorated and carries a golden howdab. The fluttering cliadar of Bshabhadeva indicates 
the elephant in motion. On the top right comer may be seen the decorative represen- 
tation of clouds. 

Colours : Bed, lake, gold, ultramarine, purple, green and grey. 

100. Brahman! Devananda and her fourteen dreams. Hamsavijaya Kalpasuira, 
No. 1 , Fob 3. The entire folio is represented in the same aze in colours. The page is 
decorated with borders represeuting cartouches and palmates. 

The painting is divided into three panels. In the top panels, and also a little 
below, are represented the fourteen dreams, ».e., au elephant, a bull, a lion, garlands, 
Lakshnu, a flag, a purtiahumbha, a lotus, a tank, a jewel-box, the sun, the moon, 
the Deva-vimana, the Kshirasamudra and a smokeless fire. Devananda is lying 
on a golden couch spread with a coverlet decorated with arabesque. She wears the 
cAolt, sdri, and omamenta ; her lips are painted red. On the right stands a woman 
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holding a piece of cloth On the floor may be seen a brazier, a box, a spouted vessel 
and a cup. 

Colours : red, green, grey, blue, gold, lake, purple and white. 

101. right between Bharata andBahnbali. Hamsavijaya Kalpasutra, No. 1, Fol. 60. 

The story goes that once Bharata and B^uball fought a battle which lasted for 

twelve years. Indra, with a view to stopping this fratricidal war, suggested a duel by 
means of stern glances, fists, exchange of harsh words, and staff. The story concludes by 
saying that, disgusted at the fratricddal war, Bahuball turned a monk. 

In the painting there are four panels. In the top panel, the duels by casting stern 
glances and indulging in harsh words are depucted ; in the second panel, fighting with 
fists and staves is depicted ; in the third panel, the duel with the fists continues, and 
Bahubali is shown having thrown off his crown and holding his hair; in the fourth panel, 
on the left, Bahuball is standing in Edyotiarga pose in between the two trees • the 
hardship of the penance is shown by the presence of insects creeping over his body and 
birds perched on his shoulders ; on the right stand his two sbters, Brahmi and Sundarl, 
in front of a group of three trees. 

Colours : red, blue, green, brown, gold, lake and white. 

102. Kosa dance and an episode from the life of Aryasamita. Hamsavijaya 
KalpasUtra, No. 1, Fol. 68. 

The story goes that KosS, having obt^ed knowledge from Sthfilabhadra, was 
confronted by a chariot-maker who showed his marksmansbip by shooting a bunch of 
mangoes in order to gain her favour. EosS, in order to show him his place, performed 
a dance on the flower resting on the point of a needle. 

In the top panel, on the left, is shown the chariot- maker dressed in a blue dltoCi 
and a white patterned dupatla, aiming with his bow towards a mango (palm (?)) tree ■ 
on the right, KosS is shown dancing on the point of a needle ; she wears a richly 
patterned white sdn, blue bodice and ornaments. 

In the bottom panel, an incident from the life of Aryasamita is represented. It is 
relatedthat, in the Abhira country, onanisland between the Kauha and theBennS rivers 
five hundred hermits lived ; among them there was a hermit who could walk on water' 
People were impressed at the supernatural attainment of this Brahmin hermit and 
looked down on the Jains. The Jains, to gain their lost influence, invited Atyasamita 
who explained that walking on water was due to an ointment which the hermit 
applied to his feet. Hearing this, the Jain laymen invited the Brahmin hermit fer 
dinner, and, as is custora.ary with the Ilbdus, washed his feet before dinner Aft 
this, he went along with the Jains to the river and tried to walk on the water which 
was unable to do as the ointment which gave him power to walk on the water * 
previously washed. In the meantime, Aiyasanutn came over there, threw some 
powder in the river which made its banks meet, thus embling the SCri to 
opposite bank. This feat impressed the hermits who accepted” Jainism ° 

10 » 
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In thb panel, on the left standa Aryasamita clad in white with a disciple standing 
behind ; on the right stand two hermits with grey beards and matted locha, wondering 
at the miracnlons ieat oi the SOri. The river is represented by a basket-work 
pattern. 

Colonrs : Red, green, brown, gold, bine, grey and lake. 

103. India holding umbrella over Aiyadharms. Hamsavijaya Ealpasulra, No. I, 
Fob 73. 

On the top right is seen a Jain teacber with a disciple blessing Aryadhanna who is 
seated with folded hands ; on the left stands four-handed India holding an umbrella ; 
in tbe foreground may be seen two men, two women and two Jmn monks oSering 
their respects to Aiyadharma. 

104. The four Sanghas offering prayer at the Nirva^ of Mahavira. Hamsavijaya 
Kalpasutm, No. 1, Tol. 86. 

In the panels beginning from the top, there are six gods, six goddesses, five monks, 
five nuns, five laymen and five lay-women. 

The printing illustrates the costome of tbe 15th century, 

105. Trisali’e grief at the immobility of the feetus. Hamsavijaya Kalpa^ra, 
No. I, T’ol. 29. 

On the left is seated TriiaU with her hand on the chin, on the right stand two 
female attendants ; at the top, two other female attendants. 

105—131. rigures of the female dancers in various poses. From the Ealpasutra 
in the OaySvimala coUecrion, Pevas^S P2d3 fihand^r, Ahmedlbld. 

106. Top '. both hands axe turned to tbe left and tbe face to the right ; the legs 
raised in a dancing pose ; wears a scarf, bodice, sSrl, patld and ornaments ; flowered 
background. 

Bottom ; Tbe right hand in vitarka-mudra ; the left raised over the head ; face 
turned to the left ; dress and ornaments rimilar aa in the top figure ; flowered 
background. 

107. Top : The right hand holding some ornaments ; the left hand in vUarJcC’ 
mudra ; the left leg slightly raised ; wears a ecarf, half-sleeved bodice, saris and 
ornaments ; plaited coiffure ; flowered back-g;round.. 

Bottom: Holds a wna in the right hand ; the left hand in viiar'ka-mxtdTd; face 
averted to the right; the right leg bent and raised ; wears a aoarf, bodice, sdrv and jxjtfca; 
plaited coiffure, flowered background. 

lOS. Holds a heart shaped ornament in the left hand ; the right hand hanging 
down ; face turned towards right ; wears a full sleeved bodice, sdn, pafkd and 
ornaments ; plaited coiffure. 

109. The right hand hanging down with, the outstretched palm; the left hand 
upraised ; the face turned to the left; onel^ bent and the other upraised ; wears a 
full sleeved bodice, sdrv and ornaments. 
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110. The right hand upraised, the left hanging down ; the face turned to the right ; 
the tight leg slightly hent, the left bent and upraised ; wears a full sleeved 
bodice, sari, ‘patka and ornaments ; plaited coiffure. 

111. The right hand hanging down with the outstretched palm; the left hand 
raised in the attitude of protection ; the face tamed to the left ; wears a full sleeved 
bodice, sori, patka and ornaments ; plaited coiffure. 

11*2. The right hand h ang ^g down; the left raised over the head with the 
upturned palm ; the face turned to the left; one leg bent, the other bent and upraised ; 
wears a full sleeved bodice, sari, patifca and ornaments ; plaited coiffure. 

113. The right hand at the chest with the outstretched palm ; the left holdinf» 
some round object ; one leg fully bent and upraised, the other bent ; face turned 
towards the right ; wears a half-sleeved bodice, son and ornaments ; plaited coiffure. 

114. The right hand hanging free; the left hand holds some indistinguishable 
object ; one leg bent, the other slightly bent and rabed ; the face turned to the right ; 
wears a full sleeved bodice, sSri, palled and onuments ; a plaited and looped coiffure ; 
a circulap mark on the forehead. 

116. The right hand bent at the elbow with the outstretched palm ; the left hand 
crossing the chest with the uprabed palm ; the face turned to the left ; wears trousers 
{pdijimah), a thin sdri, a full sleeved bodice and ornaments ; a circular mark on the 
forehead. 

116. Both the hands bent at the elbows and uprabed ; the face turned to the 
right ; wears a full sleeved bodice, afiri, pafkd and ornaments ; an elaborate coiffure ; a 
circular mark on the forehead. 

117. The right hand in wtarla-mudrd. the left holding some indbtinguishable 
object; the face turned to the left; wears a full sleeved bodice, skirt, pa /to and 
ornaments ; an elaborate coISuce. 

118. The right hand at the chest, the left bent and raised ; the face turned to the 
right ; wears a full sleeved bodice, elaborately decorated skizt, chadar and ornaments • 
an elaborate coiffure ; a circular mark on tbe forehead. 

119. The right hand bent and outstretched; the left hand raised over 
the head with the outstretched palm ; slightly bent head turned to the left • 
wears a full sleeved bodice, skirt, chadar and ornaments ; a circular mark on the 
forehead. 

120. The right hand nused to the car, the left one bent and uprabed ; the face 
turned to the right ; wears a sari, scarf, full sleeved bodice and ornaments • an 
elaborate coiffure. 

121. The right hand bent and rmsed ; the left hand in a similar pose ; wears a 
full sleeved bodice, skirt, scarf and ornaments ; an elaborate coiffure. 

122. Bent body ; the position of the hands as in 121 ; wears a sarl. fal] sleeved 
bodice, scarf and ornaments ; a plaited ctaffore. 
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123. Both hands bent and raised to the shonlders ; wears a skirt, scarf and 

bodice ; a plaited coiSnre. ‘ 

124. Both hands in vitarJca-muira raised to the shonlders; the face sli^tiy 
turned to the ri^t ; wears a white skirt, pattern^ scarf and palld. 

125. Both hands hanging down ; facing to the front ; wears a fall sleeved bodice. 
san, scarf and ornaments ; the hair covered with a crown. 

12Q. The right li^d bent tiith the palm tamed inward in vilarJca-mudra ; the 
left hand bent and raised ; the face turned to the left ; wears a skirt over the 
trousers, a full sleeved bodice and ornaments. 

127. The right hand holding the tasselled end of the plaited coifiure, the left 
holding a circular object ; the face turned to the right ; the costume same as in 126. 

128. The right hand touching the car, the left bent and upraised ; the face turned 
to the right ; wears a skirt, scarf and full sleeved bodice ; a plaited coiSare. 

129. The right hand holding some indistinguishable object ; the left touching the 
plaited coifiore; the face turned to the left; wearaan elaboratelj’ worked skirt, scarf 
and bodice. 

130. The right hand touching the coiffnre, the left holdingaspray ; the face turned 
to the left ; an elaborately patterned sort ; a plaited coiSure. 

131. The right band bent with the palm extended, theleft hand holdingthe plaited 
coifiare ; wears a sdrT, pafM, a full sleeved bodice and ornaments. 

132-135. Illastiations from the Devas3n5padS JTalpasulra, They iOustiate (1) 
the Purval-umbha decorated with two dancing figures ; (2) a woman riding a fabulous 
animal made entirely out of the figrures of women ; (3) an elephant made of the figures 
of women ridden by a king; the driver, the standard-bearer and the attendant are all 
women ; (4) a cart entirely made of the figures of women. 

136. The former lives of Chandakauiika. BevasSnSpSdS KalpasStra. 

It is related that Mahavira on his way from MorAka to SvetSmhI met the terrible 
serpent, Cfaanda-hau^ika, in the hermitage of Kanakaldiala. This eeipent, in the 
former life, was a very temperamental Sadho. Once it so happened that he in- 
advertently crushed a frog imder his feet while walking. Beminded of this sin by his 
disciple he flew in temper and ran to attack him, but in doing so ho dashed against a 
pillar and died Then he was bom as a god, and afterwards came to the earth under the 
name of Chandakausika, the head of five hundred hermits. He was a very tempera- 
mental man who lost his temper at the sight of the people plucking flowers and fruits 
from the hermitage garden. Once be ran after some princes while they were plucking 
fruits, fell in the well and died. He was later on bom asaserpent and begantolivein 
his former hermitage. MahSvira, after teaching his hermitage, ei^ged himself in 
tneditation. 

On the left side, two episodes from the life of Chandakaurika are represented. 
In the upper panel, Chandakausika treading on a frog, hi* nmning after his disciple, 



and the pillar against which he dashed are all represented In the lower panel 
Chandakau.4ika is shown as a god riding on an aerial car ; his faU from the heavtsi and 
his transformation into a snake are also shown. On the right, the pacification of 
Chandakauiika by Mahavira is shown. Mahavita is standing near Chandakausika’s 
hole in 'kdyolsarga-muAra with the serpent entuming his body. In the decorative 
borders the following motifs are represented. 

Top : a row of siz elephants ; bottom : five horsemen and one footsoldier well 
equipped with weapons, engaged in a fight. Both sides : Pighting scenes at the top, 
and the tanks with four persons taking bath at the bottom. 

Colours : Eed, ultramarine, yellow, gold, purple, silver gray, green, black, brown, 
white, etc. 

137-138. Decorative borders from the stray leaves of the KaXpasiilra in the collec- 
tion of Satabhai Nawab. 

139—141. Decorative borders depicting dancing figures from the Kalpasutra 
No. 2, from the Hamsavijayajf collection, Atmlnand JElna BhandSr, Baroda. The 
figures are crude and of much inferior workmanship than the siTnilar figures 
in the DevasJnaplda KedpaiiUra. See Nos. 106 — 131. 

142 — 146. Decorative borders from the Kolpasutra, No. 2, from the Hamsavijaya 
collection, AtmSnand JE^na Bhan^Sr. 

142. From the top : 

(а) A decorative festoon facing upward decorated with palmates and flowers. 

( б ) Sqtiare lozenges decorated with a complex maze of flowers and leaves. 

(c) A chain of onion-shaped compartments filled with flowers. 

(d) Cartouches altering with square lozenges decorated with flowers and leaves. 

(e) Chequers and lozenges decorated with flowers. 

(f) Chains of scalloped circles filled with floral designs. 

(j) A double festoon decorated with the palmate and honeysuckle. 

(h) A chain of rosettes joined with vertically pbced double lozen«^ 3 . 

(i) Hearts and lozenges decorated with palmates. 

(j) Goilloche. 

(ft) An upward facing festoon decorated with hearts, palmates and lilies 
A cba.ln.<if taa.' 5 t 4 d<i<:crat©iwithpa,tDa.t'es. 

(m) Stepped squares. 

(n) A lotus meander decorated with flowers and geese. 

(o) A pattern adopted from room hnn^n^ 

(p) Flowers with bifurcated twigs. 

( 5 ) A chain of garland-bearers. 

143. From tbc top : 

(o-fc) Sacred symbols. 

(o-d) Rows of geese. 
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(c-/) Bowb of galloping and trotting horses. 

. (p) Elephants, horses and lozenges. 

(h) A rovr of Tunning elephants. 

(i) Fighting pairs of elephants under trefoil arches. 

(j-i) Kows of Btatel 7 elephants. 

(l) The Maltese-cross alternating with rosettes. 

(m) Peculiarly shaped square rosettes decorated with flowers. 

(n) An arabesque. 

(o) Two chains of circles with rosettes on flowered ground. 

144. From the top : 

(а) A flowered ^per. 

(б) A lotus meander decorated with the figures of geese. 

(c) A chain of vertical lozenges decorated with rosettes. * 

{d) A pair of geese under scalloped arches. 

(e) Sunflowers alternating with geese. 

(/) Lozenges decorated with the sunflower. 

(g) Lotus sprays. 

(ft) A sunflower diaper. 

(t) Curiously shaped lozenges fianfeed with sunflowers. 

(j) Compartments with lozenges filled with rosettes. 

(j'] A floral diaper. 

(l) Lozenges alternating with the Chinese frets. 

(m) Lozenges alternating with the orcles decorated with rosettes. 

(n-o) A chun o! aTe-head*shaped compartments decorated with flowers, 
(j?) A floral meander. 

145. From the top : • • 

(a) A floral meander. 

(b) A double floral meander. 

(c) Super-imposed floral spraya- 

(d) A meander decorated with sprays and leaves. 

(e) A floral meander, 

(/) Super-imposed fiowenog plants. 

(ff) Flowering plants connected with heart-shaped compartments. 

{^) Super-imposed palmates. 

(t) A floral meander. 

(l) Stylised arrow-head-shaped flowers. 

(i) A rosette diaper. 

(l) Stepped squares decorated with rosettes. 

(m) An onion shaped diaper. 

(n) A lozenge diaper filled with losetbes. 
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(o) A chain of the Maltese cross. 

(jj) A lotus meander. 

146. From the top : 

(а) Sacred symbols and lozenges mthui compartments. 

(б) A row of elephants uprooting plants. 

147. The initiation ceremony of Mahavita. ^msavijaya manuscript, Ho. 2, Fol. 60. 

In the bottom panel, Maharaa is seen being carried by four men on a beautiful 

palanquin, attended by a diauri-bearer on either side. In the top panel, on the left, 
Mahavira is seen between the trees in the act of plucking his hair ; on the right, the 
four-handed Indra is receiving the hair in two hands. 

148 — 164, Miniatures from the Kalpasutra manuscript (dated 1466 a.i}.) in the 
collection of SohanvijayajL 

148. Harinaigameshin. Sohhanvijaya Kcdpas€lra, Fol. 11. 

In this miniature, Harinaigameshm is seen flying in the air with the fcetus of Deva- 
nanda. In the foreground is represented a mountain flanked with trees. The flutter 
of his dupatti expresses his flight in the air. 

149. Trisali recounting her dream to Siddh^ha. Sohanvijaya Ealpasuira. 

On the left, Siddhiirtha wearing dhoR, ornaments and mukula is seated on a throne 

holding a naked sword in the right hand and a flower in the other. On the other 
side of the curtain, drawn in the centre, is I^HaU wearing a sdrJ, bodice, ornaments 
and mukufa, two peacocks are seen on the balcony at the top. 

160. Triiiala rejoicing at the movement of the fcetus. Sohanvijaya .kalpasutra, 
Fol. 30. 

Tri^aU is seated on a swing facing to the right; on her right is seen a c^aurt-hearer 
on her left is another attendant with a cop bolding sandal-wood paste ; on the floor 
four attendants two of whom are preparing the eandal-wood paste. 

151. Amdaki Knda. Sohanvijaya Kdpas^ra, Fol. 34. 

It is related tbatonce, while hearingthe prowess of the boy Mahavira from Indra a 
god assuming the form of a serpent went to the play-ground of Mahavira and coiled 
round the tree with which the b<^ played. At this sight, the boys took fright, but 
MahSvira, quite unafraid, caught the serpent and threw it away. 

After this inddent, the hoys gave op playing with the tree and started a mnnintr 
competition on the condition that those who lost would allow the winner to ride on the 
loser’s back. The god lost to Mahavira, and after seeing the prowess of Mahavira 
accepted his greatness. ’ 

In the picture, Mahavira is shown catching the serpent coiled round the tree • he 
is accompanied by five of his playmates. In the foreground may be seen a winnin b 
riding on the back of the loser. ° ^ 

162. The giving away of alms and Mahavira proceeding to attend the initiab* 
peremony. Sohanvijaya Ealpaavlra, FoL 36. 
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In tie top panel, jilaiavira ia ^o\m seated on tie Qtrone on the left, distributing 
ornaments, which he is picking from a tray placed on a stand, to four Brahmins and 
beggars standing on the right. In the bottom panel, Mahavira is being carried away 
on a palanquin borne by four men j be is attended by a c^urj-beaier on either side. 

163. Plucking the hair. Sohanvijaya EalpasSira, FoL 37. 

MahSvira is seated on the left under a tree facii^ to the right and holding his hair 
with the right hand. On the right is seen India riiaded by an umbrella receiving the 
plucked hair. 

l&t. The Nirvdm of Pai^vanatha. Sohanvijaya Ealpasuira, FoL 4S. 

P^Tanatha is seated on the crescent shaped Siddhasila on the P^vaa3tha Hills 
flanked with a tree on either side. 

163 — 168. Miniatures from the manuscript of the Ealpasuira in the collection of 
the Muni Kautivjjaya Jnana Mandir, Baroda. According to the colophon the manus- 
cript was written at Mandavagarh (Malwa). 

16S, The fourteen dreams of TrUaU. KSntivijaya Ealpasutro, Fol. 10. 

The coloured representations of the fourteen dreams, t*iz., a elephant, a bull, a lion, 
the BnD, the moon, Lakshzni, a flower garland, a golden standard, a full water-pot, a 
lotos lake, the milky ocean, an aerial carofthegods,abeapoijewels,andasmokeIassflre. 

Colours : Blue, yellow, green, black, white carmine, lake and rose. 

150. The marriage procession of Nemii^tba. KSnlirijaya Ealjxuulra, Fol. 63. 

In the centre, l^eminStha, wearing a to^ dAUt, a yeUow dupaftSt muhita and oma* 
ments and holding what appears to be a cocosnt in both bands, is seated on on elephant 
proceeding to the left. The procession is accompanied by armoured horses and chariots 
mounted by the relatives and officers. There are also a number of musicians and a 
dancer accompanying the procession. On the left is seen Rajimatl, the intended bride 
of Nemin5tba in bridal attire seated in a famished room looking at her face in the 
mirror; she is b eing attended by two women. 

Colours : Ultcamaxine bacl^round ; the figures painted in gold, red, rose, black 
and white. 

167. The bathroom of Siddhartba. Eantivijayaji Ealpasuira, Fol. 20. 

Siddhartba is seated on a bathing stool shaded by an umbrella, facing to the left. 
On the left is seen a servant combing his longhux. 

158. Keeping awake the whole ni^t on the rizth day after the birth of MohSvira. 
Kfintivijayaji Ealpasuira. 

Beneath a beautiful toram on which is perched a peacock is seen Trisali seated 
on a stool looking at her face in a imxror. On the left stands a maidservant holding 
a lamp in her hands. 

160. Driving stakes in the ears of hbhSvm. Kantivijayajl Ealpasuira. 

The story says that once, wlule Mahavira was ata 3 dng in a •rillage, a cowherd left 
Ms bull near hi m . The bull strayed away, and, sa MahSviia was engrossed in deep 
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meditation and could not reply to bis query, the cowherd drove stakes into 
his ears. 

Id the centre, Sfahavira stands m Idyotsarga pose while the cowherd is driving 
stakes m bis ears. In the foreground is seen another cowherd and a lion. 

160. The giving away of half the gannent and the misdemeanour of the cowherd 
Kanti^ijayajl Xalposiyro, Fol. 4S. 

In the top panel, the Brahmin, who had wandered after JIabaraa to get half of the 
garment which the latter wore, at last gets it. In the bottom panel, Mali5vira stands 
in JidijOtsarga pose with a cowherd with folded hands on either side ; on the top may be 
seen a bull and a cow. The story runs that once a cowherd left his bull near Mahavira 
and that bull strayed to the jungle. When he made inquiries jllahavira did not answer, 
and the cowherd had to wander into the jungle for the whole night in search of his 
bull. WTien he returned, he saw Mahavira seated calmly ; this enraged him and he 
tried to assault Mahavira but was prevented from doing so by Indra. 

101. Kamatha practising penance- Kfintivijayaji Ealpasuira, Fol. 58. 

It is related that at Benares a hermit named Kamat!^ performed the penance 
of Five*Fires which excited the admiration of the people. P&i^vanatha aim went 
to sec him and saw a lire serpent thrown in the sacrificial fire along with some wood. 
FSrivaiJltha, moved to pity, remonstrated wiUi the ascetic and chided him for his false 
belief. The ascetio incensed at this uncalled for ontbuist asked PlrsvanStha to mind 
his own bosiness. Pir^vanAtha at once ordered one of his servants to pick out 
the faggot along with the burning serpent The serpent, instructed in religious teaching 
by Parsvanatha, died and later on was bom as Dharanendra, • the overlord of the 
Nagas, and the ascetic, after his death, was bom os McghamAlt Deva, 

In the picture, two incidents from the above story are represented. In tiie top 
panel, Kamatha is shown squattiug with fire buraiog on four sides and the sun scorching 
him from the top. In the bottom panel, the rescue of the snake is depicted. On the 
ri^t is seen Pirusvanatha riding an elephant; on the left is seen a servant rescuing 
the serpent from the burning faggot. 

1C2. The prowess of Prince .iiishtanemi. Kantivijayaji KalpasxUra, Fol. Cl. 

It is related that Prince Arishtancmi once visited the armoury of Krishna VSsudeva 
and to satisfy the curiosity of certain friends made the discus of Krishna spin like a 
potter’s wheel, bent the Ssranga bow as if it were made of lotus stalk, separated the 
mace-head from the famous Kaumodaki mace and placed it on the top of a pillar, and 
blew the famous conchshell Panebajanya. Krish^, hearing the uproar, came to the 
armoury and invited Arishtanemi for a conipetirion in the gjunnasium 

It was agreed that in the competition the strength of the contending parties wa-s 
to be measured by bending each other’s arms, Krishna lost in the competition 
Two incidents from the story are deleted in the picture. In the top comnart 
meat, Arishtanemi is shown blowing the wmchshell. In the bottom panel, .iWsht 
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is standing on the left stretching hb left atm ; Krishiia, who is'seen hanging on to it, 
is unable to bend it. 

103. The water-sport of Arishtanemi, Kflntivijaya Kalpasulra, FoL 62. 

It is related that once Knshtia toot Arishtsnemi to Moont Rairata accompanied 
by his queens whom ho had given instructions previously to engage Arishtanemi in 
the watersport and putsoade him to many. 

In the picture, the ladies arc shown sporting wtb Arishtanemi. On either 
ride are steps leading to the tanV ; a lady stands on either ride. In the centre 
are seen Krishna, VSsudeTO and iViishtancmi. On either side is a tree with bumble 
bees. 

164. Koi'd dance. Klntivijaya A'o/ptMufro, Fol. 78. For storj", sec No. 102. 

In the miniature, the Rathaklra is shown aiming with his bow at the mango tree ; 
in the foreground is a peacock indicative of the spring ; on the left, KosS is shown 
dancing on a needle-point, holding Sowers in her hands. 

165. The ^ of Aiya Vajra. K&ntivijayajT Kalpasu(ra, Fol. 70. 

It is related that once upon a time one Dhanagiri lived with hts wife SunandS in a 
village, named Tmnbarana. IVhile his wife was pregnant, he turned o Jain monk. 
Latex on, a eon was bom to him, and that eon, knowing the renunciation of his father, 
withdrew all his Io^x from his mother and ^>cnt all the time crying. ^VlJen he was six 
months old, his mother gave him to his ^ther who pot him in the care of his teacher. 

In the picture, two incidents from the story are represented In the top panel. 
Muni Bhanagh^ is shown seated in (Aodrosana near him lies the sthapanfuJtSrya. 
SunandH is shown offering the child to her husband. In the bottom panel, the child 
VajrasvtLmi is shown on a swing to the left ; on the right, four nuns are seated reciting 
siltroj. 

166. The twelve years’ famine ond the abstinence from food by the Sadhus. 
Kantivijaya A'alpajulm, Fol. 8J. 

It is related that once Vajrasvanii, being aware of the impending famine which was 
to last for twelve years, told his disciple Vajrasena that the prosperous days would only 
return when they received alms of rice costing a lac. Vajrasena left the place, but 
Vajrasvami remained there. The monks unable to get grain satisfied their hunger 
by vidyapinda (magical food) brought by VajrasvSmI, But, after some time, disgusted 
at the low^ method of supporting their bodies, the monks along with Vajrasvami 
proceeded to Eathavarta, and abstmning bom food gave up their lives. 

In the meanwhile, Vajrasena reached SopSrS where ho was offered by Isvatfi, the 
wife of Jinadatta, cooked food costing a laa As predicted by Vajrasvinu, prosperous 
days started the very next day. 

Three incidents from the above stray axe depicted in the picture. In the central 
panel, Vajrasvami seated on the left Beems to be offering the magical food out of a large 
bowl to two Jain monks. In the top panel, three Join monks standing in Idyoisarga 
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pose are performing penance mth a view to ^ve up their lives. In the bottom panel, 
on the left, is seen Isvara taking out food from a plate which she is offering to two Jain 
monks one of whom is Vajrasena. 

167. Writing of the sacred books. Kantivijaya Kalpajutra, Fol. 84. The picture 
depicts the writing of the Jain canons under the supervision of DevSrdhigani Ksha- 
mSsramana, in 453 a.d. 

Two incidents are depicted. In the upper panel, on the left, is seated Devardhi 
writing on a palm<leaf. On the right are seated two Jain monks and two laymen. In 
the bottom panel, on the left, De'k'ardhi is correcting the manuscript; on the right, a 
disciple holding the inkpot is seated. 

168. The pictorial representation of one of the monastic rules. Kantivijaya 
Knlpasutra. Fol. 91. 

In the top panel, the ligure of a woman is painted. It indicates that a Jain sculhu 
should not live in a building painted with the figures of women. In the bottom panel, 
a Jain ardvaka is offering food to a monk. Three utensils arc seen piled on a stove, 
perhaps the miniature conveys the idea that a Jain sa<lhu should not accept food fresh 
from the oven. 

169. A monk seated near a tank. A miniature from the Vuarddkyayana, datable 
to the middle of the I6th century, in the collection of HamsavijaynjI, Atmflnand 
JilSna Bhan^Sr, Baroda. 

At the top, around tank full of water with a lotus flower and aquatiobirds; outside 
there are geese The symbolic representation of the tank indicates that as in a tank 
closed on all sides no fresh water could come, so ina man who has stopped all thepassagas 
to sin in liis body by right conduct and fasts, no further sins could penetrate, and those 
which arc already there are gradually dried up as tlje enclosed water of a tank is dried 
up in the great heat of the sun. In the foreground is seated a ,Tain SStlftn ; on either 
side may be seen a tree. The symbolic meaniug of the trees seems to be that, as constant 
watering is instrumental in the growth of a tree, similarly a moial person grows by 
observing constantlj’ the right conduct, but as a fully grown tree is prone to wither if 
watering is stopped, similarly, a human body to whicli all ingresses to fresh Lanna-f are 
stopped, anniliilates the accumulated karwas by strict penance, and in the end the 
withered body attains nirrawa. 

Colours : Red background ; gold, grey, greco, blue, black and white. 

170 — 173. Sliniaturcs from the illustiatod copy of the Bdlagopdh StiUi in the 
collection of Mr. Bhogilal Sandesara. This manuscript was probably written in the 15th 
century’ and has fifty-five miniatures. 

170. Offering prayer to Krishna. Mr. Sandesara’s Bdlagopala Slult, Fol 32 • 
ai2o4j'x4i'. ’ 

KiWipa i» >li0TO Ma W 00 a •imMrana, His lody colour is ultiimarme and ha 
wears, the fuhnmSld on his neck and the AiaustuUo jewel on his chest In his tw 
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193 — 198. The story of the disputation between VSdi Devasuri and Kumuda* 
chandra. Painting on a wooden panel. JainJfianaBhandap, Jaisalmer. Size 30' x 32'. 
Painted ; circa 1130 a^d. For farther description, see the text. 

199 — ^203. Battle between Bharata and B^bnbalJ. A painted wooden book-cover. 
Sarabhai Kawab collectioiL Size 30'x2|'. Middle of the 12th century a.d. For 
further description, see the text. 

204. A painted book-cover of the Dharmopadc^amala, depicting the life of Parava- 
natha. Sarabhai Nawab collection. Size 35f'x3i'. Dated v. s. 1425 (a.d. 1368). 
For further description, see the text. 

205 — 208. Painted wooden covets of the SutrakrtangavrUi, depicting certain 
phases of the life of Mal^vira. Muni Punyavijaya collection. Size 34'x35'. 
Dated v. s, 1456 (a.d. 1399). For further description, see the text. 

209 — 262. Line drawings of costumes, textile patterns, etc., in Western Indian 
miniatures. 



AN INDEX OF SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, GUJARATI AND HINDI WORDS. 


A 

gesture of protectioQ, 139, 164. 

AT^, reddisli blue, 80. 

Ahrartg, loixture of lampblack and cannme, 98. 
AJcdrajanika-f^lid, rapid aketcbing, 95. 

AMramatnha-reWid, correct drawing, 95. 

Aldklahi, lac-d^, 78. 

AlesJiani, final outlining, 90, fn. 24. 

AUo, lac-dye, 79. 

Amalaki hfidd, a sport, 159. 

Anutlsar, sulphur, 86. 

AtniHra»^, mango green, 86. 

Aitgika, jacket, 121. 

AAgula, finger length, 93. 

AAh^a, goad, 138, 139, 140, 142. 

Argajd, muddy brown, 86. 

AktHasijtra, rosary, 140. 

JsTnSnl rang, sky blue, 87. 

Ali^akta, deep red, 85. 

AlpuH 'pogf>< a paiticulai type ol ilughal turban, 44. 

B 

Badfrin, diaper, 113. 

Ramdmutan, meander, 113. 

Bd, scroll, 113. 

Bhadrdiana, posture of a devotee during meditation, 133, 139. 162. 
BTidsakiircha, a Hnd of brush, 92. 

Bh^ka, correct definition, 10. 

Ehabhiiti no ra»yr, ash grey, 80. 

Bhurja-patra, j^pyrus, 28, 

Bhukkaro, deep purple, 87, 

BMmi, ground, 11. 

Bhumi bandhana, preparation of the ground, 95. 

Bhumibhaga, wall surface, 9. 

Bhumi'sajja, preparation of the ground, 9. 

Bijord, lemon, 52, 148 
Binduja, dottmg, 97. 
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B— «w/. 

large flowers, 113. 

SvibandhanS, rapid eketcting, 06. 

Bufi, small flowers, 113. 


C 

Chador, vefl, 2, 63, 121, 122, 124, 141, 148, 162, 16S. 

Chhanda, bracelets, 127. 

Chhatra, umbrella, 140. 

Chahra, disena, 138. 

ChahJcur^, a kind of bruali, 02. 

Chanda, circle filled with arabesqne, 113. 

Ctejdflr.jaTnoA, ft long coat with pointed coda, 44. 

GhaurT, Ry whisk made of yak-tail, 138, 143, 144, 140. 169, 164. 
GAaujjotii, fotir*petoUed flowers, 113. 

Chitia-Jcatrma, art of painting, 8, 0. 

ChiUa'tahhd, pictnre gallery, 0. 

OWttogum eenttn, painter’s guild, 0. 

Ohiflaro, painting, 8. 

Choli, bodice, 21, SO, 51, 62, 122. 124, 125, 162. 

Chu^t, bangles, 127. 


D 

Dagdx, a kind of orpimeat, 82. 

Banda, stall, 140. 

Bandd-murfi, a decorative floral motif with bent twigs and curved points, 121. 
Barada, crude cinnabar, 78. 

Devackhamda, royal dias, 62 
Bem-virndna, ffirial car, 162 
Dhau, Anogeiss Lstifolia, 89, 91. 

Vhauta washed, 46. 

Phola, a particular type of drum, 140 

Bhon, waist-cloth, 2, 63, 119, 123, 124, ISO, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 162, 160, 154. 
DhSdklo Pahafi, light mountaui pey, 88. 

Bhunxa no rang, smoke colour, 86 
Z>uj?a{(a, scarf, 121, 124, 160, 164. 

Burra, an. Arahio garment, 126. 

Dujsapafa, cotton cloth, 46 
DuWa, a kind of cloth, 119. 

Dvifodl, shorts, 121. 



Tarajiyat, gown, 125. 


F 


G 

Gairika, red oclire, 78. 

Gajre k% bd, garland pattern, 113. 

Gani^a, 136. 

Oavrachchhavi, fair colour, 84. 

GerS, red ochre, 78. 

Ghaffita, burnished, 41. 

Gcgil (Persian Gavgil), original name of peori, 83. 
Gohiro nih, deep blue, 87. 

Gopi, cowherdess, 164. 

Gworang, fair colour, 87. 

Gidain, rose, 87. 

Gulati, carmine, 81. 


H 

Bairikd, batching, 07. 

Bama, geese, 52, 112, 136, 139. 

BarSbhdfd, malachite, 83. 

Bdra, necklace, 127. 

Baritdla, orpiment, 82. 

Basidkiircha, hand brush, 92. 

BimahxXka, gold-powder, 89. 

Eiftgola, vermilion, 78. 

Burmuzi, a kind of purple, 87. 


I 


Itdr, trousers, 181. 


J 


Jamah, coat, 125, 126, 

Jam&u, 84, 86. 

Jang<dd, leaves and creepers, 113. 
Jdtilinga, 85. 

Jhdri, ewer, 60. 

Jujval (Jadva^, bow-pen, 74. 

ilk 
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K 

A'a^, bangle, 127. 

Kagaijxilrani, paper folios, 72. 

Kalorlganio, deep purple, 87. 

KamarbanA, a goari tied round tlie waist, 121, 122, 126, 130. 

Aalasa, pinnacle, 28, 49. 

KanAn, ruler, 74 
Kauchila, tunic, 22 82, 122. 

Kahlxtxia, bangles, 127. 

Kapittluiy elepliant apple, 77, 91. 

Kar^aph'da, earrings, 127. 

KoTBliakarma, delineation of correct details. 65. 

KarlAT^vwVi, nl V.QV<lVa^ symbols, 32. 

Kal(liahimm(t, wood-work, 0. 

Kaxistublia, Vishnu’s Jewel, 1C3. 

KSxjotiarga, standing erect, OS, 163. 167, ICI, 102. 

J^’eartrio, saflton, 87. 

Khaidar, coarse cotton cloth, 40, 48. 

Khali, broTO, 80 

Khanka, shade of date palm, 86. 

Kftauro, san^l-wood paste marks on the forehead. 123. 

Ktnnaro, heavenly musician, 67. 

Kirmiit, carmine, 81 . 

Kw^T, doral scrolls in circle.^, 113, 

Ki\{dUkhan\, pencil, 91. 

KoHha, trousers, 121, 

Knmdand, Kennes, 81. 

Kskirosomudro, nulky ocean, 162. 

Kumuda, lotus, III. 

KuriAia, brush, 92. 

L 

Laklidam, pipof resin, 90. ' 

lAksha-rasa, red lakes, 79, 

LdJehirangy Indian lake, 88. 

Lanchhila, drawn upon, 76. 

Latar, rhizome, 113 
LSzioard, lapis lazuli, 81. 

Ltkhaka, writer, 72. 

I/ekhan\, sukshmd, madhyd and sihxild, brush, fine, medium and thick, 92, 
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Lekhanam, drswicg, 95. 

LeJJiiala, office, 72. 

Lekhyahima, rapid sketcbiog, 95. 
LepanokiircJta, brush ior pwng washes, 92. 
Lepyakarma, terracotta, 9. 

Likti, mixture of lampblack aud eanxune, 98. 


M 

MaJidjdl, paper made from fishing nets, 73, 74. 

Makra, a fish motif, 11 
ilanahHla, realgar, 79. 

psvQioa, 48, SO, 146, 147. 

Marw&Tt, a decorative motif, 67. 

^/ayuropicA^T, CO. 

Iftiravartta, mixed colours, 64 
Afudr, Jacket, 121. 

3Irdu-rak(a, soft red, 76. 

Mvdri, gesture, 32, 104. 

the body colour of a &Iugh^, 86. 

Miikhapattl, a cloth used for covering the mouth by Jsin Monks, 146. 
jlfuku^, ffiadetn, 47, S2, 124, 127, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 146, 147, I4g 

169, 160, 164. • » A 

ilfutels, pe-stle, 139. 


N 

N&ga, gypsum, 77. 

Nag^awahar, lozet^e and cirole, 113, 162. < 

Nava-graha, nine planets, 47. 

KVa, indigo, 81. 

KVaha^fha, blue*necked jay, 111. 

Kilo rang, blue, 87. 

Nim, margosa, 77, 78, 91. 

Kirvdrui, salvation, 142, 144, 146, 163. 
Kukhayyar, water-paper, 73. 


Ofhn'i, veil, 82 


0 
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P ' 

P(*cSA«Zi, hraceletpS, 127. 

Potfm&ana, a particular mode oi fit ting , 29, 38, 144, 145. 

PdtjamaA, trousers, 63, 124, 1S5. 

Pd^uro, pale yellow, 8fl. 

ParTjofc, paltnate, 113. 

Pdia, noose, 140. 

Pa(hSnX lodh, lode, 80. 

Pa(M, a decorative scarC attached to tbe waist, 53, 121, 123, 124, 164, 165, 166. 
Pdfahl, 84. 

Potrd, ‘leaf shading, 07. 

Pcori, a deep yellow obtained {torn cow’s urine, 83, 86, 87, 90. 

Phaggtt, spring song, 64. 

Pkatakn, panel, 46. 

PAuZZ6, rosette, 113. 

PAu22a-t>aQ«, rhizome, 0. 

PiJiffaZo, tawny, 86. 

Puldno pUtochao geeeu, 86 
Pothl-gati^ indigo, 85. 

Pc 4AI, red obtained from the berries ol tbe p&i plant, '69. 

PrSAoro, compass, 74. 

Pramaija, correct proportioa, 9. 

Priyai)3U, Agalio odcoata, 110. > 

PurttagTiafa, a sacred vessel, 138. 

PurnoloZaia, a sacred vessel, 8, 68, 146. 

Punfohimbkia, a sacred vessel, 140, 162, 168. 

Pustakamma, stucco, 9. 


Qdba, & long coat, 126. 


R 


Roiytio, coloured, 46. 
.Kajdaorti^, lapis lazuli, 81, 82. 
ReUiahaTtna, correct drawing, 96. 
PufM*, forma, 9. 
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5 

Sachitia-kamma, art of paintin g , 8. 

SachcJii (ipdT, delineation of correct details, 95, 

Sahrcsa, ‘half egg’ pattern, 113, 

Sahxrpald, lozenge, 113. 

Sahi, Javelin, 138 139. 

Sdldkd, pencil, 91. 

Sdmalo, dark colour, 87. 

Samavasaram, resting place of a Jina after attaining knowledge 11, 142. 

Sai'ilM, copper nail attached to the styfe, 91, 95. 

SannT, flax paper, 73. 

Sara, speckled, 84. 

iSarl. 2, 30, 118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 136, 139, 140, 141, 147, 162, 154, 165, 166. 169 
iS^Andt, a musical instrument, 50. 

SHchara, 47, 48- 
Silpdrya, noble profession. 8. 

Simhiaana, throne, 147, 163. 
jStndura, red lead, 78. 

SindQra, Qrislea Tomentosa, 91. 

SiydJiqalam, final drawing, 99. 

Sondno rang, golden, 88. 

Sthdpandchdrya, a special devotional paraphernalia of Jain monk, 67, 6 b, H2 14^ 

Suyd paAkkd, parrot feather green, 86. * * ' 

Svasiika, 8, 

SyahX, lampblack, 86. 

Sydma, dark, 110. 

Sydmadhdtu, antimony, 91. > 


T 


Tatariydt, Tartaric gown, 125. 

THaka, headmark, 66, 127. 

Tipdl, correct drawing, 95. 

Tikd, circular mark on the forehead, 128. 
Tipotid, three petalled fioweis, 113. 

Top*, cap, 126. 

Torona, gateway, 62, 147. 

TrUkanga, triple curve of the body, 29, 32. 
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Triratixa, a Buddhbt sacred synibo!, 127. 

TxdiaOy brusbos, 9. 

U 

Vjjvalam, light, 05. 

UUarltja, scarf, 138, 139, 142. 

V 

Vnjra, thunderbolt, 142, 143, 144, 145. 

Vajralepa, the sue, 80 . 

T'’aHnae, colours, 0. 

Fflmda-wiudra, geaturc of gi\niig Iioom, 32, 138. 130. 140. 14B, 147 
Varg'i, a kind of orpiment, 82. 

VartanA, shading, 97. 

Varlanakramat modelling, 95 
Forlti<!, pencirand first sketch, 92, 95. 

V^rtia, annotation, lo. 

Vegdniyo-rat^ijy purple, 86, 87. 

Vibhd^kd, delineation of further detail, 10 
VxdySjiinda, magical food, 102. 

Fttarilo-Miudra, gesture of discussion, 32. 154, 165, 156. 

Fli^, a muucal instrument, 51, 54.' 

ViniujSiam, superfluous dots on a painUng, 96. 


Fanlfa, mystic disgram, 76. 


Z 

Zamln bditdhm, preparation of the ground. 95 
Zangdl, verdigris * * 
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GENERAL INDEX. 

A 

Abeyadaoa (Myin Pagan), Ireacoes from, dated dica 1100 a.d., ly. 

Abhayadeva, 29 ; portrait from Heeramaneck Collection, 36. 

Ahhiyogila d^ms, a class of gods, 11. 

Acbalabbrata, a gavadhara of ITahavtra, 145. 

Achchhupta, description of the goddess, 139. 

Aesthetic considerations, 4, 129 ff; certain distingmahing features of Western Indian 
art, 129-130; visualisation of associations conducive to aesthetic satisfaction, 
ISO; aestheticsignificance of Western Indian paintings on palm-Jeaf, 131 ; aesthetic 
shortcomings of purely religious art, 131-132, better aestJietic realisation in 

purely secular sub]ects, 132; influence of Islam on aesthetic taste, 132 133; 

Coomaraswamy’a views criticised, 133-134 ; opinion of the author, 134 ; PSdat&di- 
tahim makes fun of the GujarSti artists, 135. 

Agnibhati, a ganadkara of Mahavira, 145 

Ahipur Jain Bhanddr at, 45 

AhmedibSd, 33, 34, 39, 54, 123, 141, 154 , a manufacturing centre, 73. 

AjantS frescoes, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 25 ; sunnvals of Ajantan influence in Western 
Indian painting, 58-59, 03, 66, 81, 82, 83, 88, 94 ; traces of shading in, 97 ; ideali> 
sed tj’pe of human figures m, 100, 101 , a bttle protrusion of the farther eye appear- 
ing at Caves I and II, 102, 104, frcatment of animals in, 105; treatment of 
nature in, 107, 108 ; problems of composition in, 110 , colour harmony in, 111 • 
decorative patterns in, 112, 121, 124, 128, 132, 134. 136. 

Akbar, 44 

Akampita, a ganadkara of Mahavira, 145 

Ali Efendi, mentions the centres of paper manobeture, 73. 

A1 Qalqshandl, on Muslim costumes of India, 125. 

Amalali Krida, a kind of sport, 169. 

Amaravijaya, a pot from his collection, 52, 164. 

Ambika, description of the goddess, 140, 141. 

Anandaprabha Upadhyaya, an episode from the Siddhorhaima, 34. 

AnandjT Mangaljl ni PedhI na Jnana Bhandar, 33, 35, 82, 88, 142. 

Animal figures, treatment in Western L^ian art, 105 ; animals and the Hindu theory 
of life, ih . ; animal figures in the art of Ajanta, 105-106 ; ancient Sanskrit texts 
on animal painting, 106; conventional treatment of animals in Western Indian 
art, 105—107. 
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A — coni. 

Apablirainsa Scbool ; nomenclature lor Western Indian School based on its decadent 
qualities} 22 ; notnenolatuie proposed by Rsu Knsbna Dasa, 23-21 ; Lis criticism 
ol other nomenclatures, ih. 

Apsarases, represented at SittammvSaal, 10. 

Arabs, paper made by them, 70 ; their trade with India, 116 
Art, its ori^ attributed to Rsliabha Dera, 6. 

Arya Charma, 3S. 

Arya Samiti, 3S. 

Arya Vajraj representation of hia gift, 162 ; twelve yeors famine in his time, 162-163. 
Asapalll, 60, Cl. 

Ashtasahasriid Prqjmpdramita, illustrated manuscript of, from Bengal and Nepal, 15. 
Arishtanemi, 40; representatiou of his prowe<s, 161-162; hia water sport, 162. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, a manuscript of Proji:Spdra»ut3 from, 16. 

AshUpada, 63. 

AtmSnand Jain Jhlina Mandir, Bbai.)d3r, 40, 41, 157, 153. 

AvaSyako Ch5n»i. 9. 10. 

flkd, fi. 

B 

Badakahin, source of lapis Uzulj, 81. 

Badami, fragmentary wall paintings of the 7th century from, Brahmonical in subject 
matter, 7, 10, 11. 

Bagada, 68. 

Bagb, wall-paintings of, 7, 8, 100, 112. 

Babnbalf, 38, 63, 122, 126, 132 ; battle between him and Bhnmta depicted on a panel, 
163. 

BaladeTamuiu, lus story illustrated in Subaltukathu- 31,141, 

Balagopala Stuli, 25 ; its various illustrated versions, 42 ; illustrations from, I63-I64. 
Baroda, 29, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 122, 138, 163. 

Bengal, illnstrated palm-leaf tnaousoripts from, 14-16 ; 20, 63, 59 ; technique followed 
in surface preparation of cloth painting from, 70, 81, 04, lOS. 

Shagavala DaSamashmdha, various illnstrated versions of, 41 ; their characteristic 
features mostly Western Indian, 42. 

Skc^avali Arddhaixa, reference to kermes in, 80. 

Bhaitava, a god, 47. 

Bhaiata, his fi^t with Babuball, 38, 63, 123, 126, 132, 153, 165. 

Bhlrat Kal& Bhawan, illustrated manuscript of iU’oAnwaySri from, J5 ; few pages of 
an illustrated Avadhi poems from, 34, 65. 

BhSvadevasOri, mystic diagram of, 46 ; inscribed jSuriffwntropo fa of, dated 14th century, 
47 ; subject matter and colours, ib. 
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Bhavanapalis, I/ords of the qnartere, S2. 

Bhudevi, a goddess accompanying Vlshnn, 136. 

BQvamangala, the author of the BSlagojiala Stuti, 42. 

Bimbasara, a great Indian sculptor mentioned bj TaranEtha, 17. 

Binding media, dhaii-gum as an astrii^nt for ainc-white, 77 ; «Im-gum used as a binding 
medium for red lead, 78 •, historical lefetence and methods of preparing the aze, 
90-91 ; various kinds of gums, 91. 

Bitpalo, a great artist from Varendra mentioned by TfirEnStha, 17. 

Blue pigments, favourite Indian colour, 81 ; indigo and ultra-marine, 81-82. 

Book-covers (wooden), 57 If. ; found in JnSna Bhandars, 67 ; wooden panel depic ting 
Jinadatta Suri from Jaisalmer, 57 ; perhaps depicts the consecration ceremony of 
the temple at Vikrampur, 58 ,* probable date between 1112 and ll5i \b. ; its esthe- 
tic significance, 61-62 ; another wooden panel from Jaisalmer depicting the scene 
of disputation between Kumuda-ebandra and Pav&sQri, 59 ff ; date of the panel 
probably C. 1130 A.D , 69 ; S&tabbai’s opinion about its date, 69£n. 6 ; description 
of the panel, 00 ff ; its sstbetic significance, 61-02. A wooden panel depicting the 
duel between Bharota and BshubaU, 62 ff ; Ajantesguci decoration on the reverse, 
63. Wooden coven of Dharmopaitiamala niostrating the life of Bfiifvan&tha, 
64 wooden cover of SulTokridAga VfUt, depicting the life of Mab&vlra bom as 
VisvabhQti, 64-65. 

Border patterns, 39 ; 148 ££. ; 167. 

BrahmaSEnti Taksha, 29, 30 ; description of, 140. 

BrEbml, a sister of BEhuball, 03, 153 

BrhadTsvara temple (Tanjore), wall paiotiage Irom, 14. 

B halkolpasuira Bhdshya, 8. 

Brhat, KaiM-Koia, 80. 

Broacb, 4. 35, 39, 115, 117. 

Brushes, different classes of bruabea for painting in mediteval India, 92 ; brushes accord- 
ing to the Afan(Uo{fasa,t5. ;descriptionof brushes in the S^pantna, 92-93 ; brushes 
in Mughal period and the materials from which they were made, 93 ; instrue- 
tions to be followed when wielding a brush, t5. 

Buddha, his life subject of ancient painting. 8 ; represented in palm-leaf paintings from 
Bengal and NepEl, 16 ; 137. 

Bundelkhftpdj 18- 


C 

Calico-printing ; Western Indian paintings and examples obtained from Fustat, oqt 
only source of information about mediarval cah’co-printing, 1 14 ; Sindh famous 
for calico-printing. 115; referenoes by the Chinese writers to printed calicoes 
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C — conf. 

exported £rom tte coast extending from Calicut to Cambay, 118; Barbosa on 
Indian caUco-printing, 117; Western Indian miniatures as a source of our 
knowledge of mediaeval calico-printing, 117 ; printed calico pieces from. GujarSt 
discovered from Fustat, 118 ; patterns appearing on the costumes in Western 
Indian painting, 118 if. 

Calicut, exported cotton cloth, 116. 

Cambay, 29, 30, 31, 116 ; principal producer of cotton goods, II6, 117 ; 141. 

Cannanore, c^orted apices and textiles, 116. ' 

Carbon, different formulas for its manufacture, 77. 

Carriers, 60 tf. ; difference between tbe carriers and grounds, 68 ; palm-leaf as a carrier, 
C9 ; cloth as a carrier, 70 ; paper as a carrier, 70 ff. 

Chakresvati, 29 ; description of the goddess, 38, 140. 

Chandrapala, the Vosania Vildsa was illustrated for him, 64. 

Chandra-sibika, palanquin used by Mahivlra, 65. 

Cbao-Ju-Kua, refers to Indian textiles, 116 ; his description of Gujarati costumes, 

120-121. 

Charmaranga, the people from, brought Eermes, 80. 

C^ur^bearecs, 46, 60, 62, 53, 64. 

Chhi^t (Baroda), illustrated manuscript from, 29, 36, 38, 43, 122, 136. 

China, paper manufactured in, 70, 71, 73 ; textile trade with India, 116, 117. 

Chintarrun^i YatUra,46, 164. 

Cinnabar, 28 ; the methods for obtaining colour from it, 78. 

Cloth-painting, references to, in ancient Uterature, 46 ; no examples a^-ailable prior to 
the 14th century, *6. ; painted mystic diagram of tbe 14th century, 46 ff. A cloth 
painting in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s collection, assigned to the 16th century, 47 ; 
depicts Satrohjaya, 48. The Panchatlrthlpata dated 1433, 48 ff ; the SomawMoraiio 
of Rshabha-deva, 61-52 Cloth painting depicting PSrsvanStha and its high 
sesthetic significance 52-53. Jambudvipa, 63-54. 

Cloth, used for painting and writing, 70 ; methods of preparing the scroll for painting, »h. 

Coiffure, represented in Western Indian pain ting, 12. 

Colours, obtained from mineral and other sources, 75 ; impurities removed by levigatioa, 
tb. ; the process mentioned in the iHparalna, 76 ; different colours : — whites ; 
their early booxccs not aaceitianed, 70-77 ; carbon and its sources, 77 reds and 
their sources, 78 ff . ; blue pigments, 81 ff. ; j^Uow pigments, 82-83 ; green pigments, 
83-84 ; mired colours, 84 ff ; body shade, 85 ; later lists of mixed colours, 85 ff. 
certain instructions regarding their use, 88 ; gold, 88 ff. ; colours as necessary 
adjuncts to line or composition, 110 - 111 . 

Couch-shell, white obtained from burnt cmich-ebell, 70, 77. 

Coomaraswaroy, A. K., 1 , 22, 47, 94, 95, 101, 133, 134. 
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C — cont. 

Costumes, 1 !4 ff ; historical references to costumes of Western India, 120, 121 ; foreign- 
eis describe the costumes ol Gnjarit, «6.,- tbeii descriptiom fidly supported by 
tVestern Indian paintings between 1100 and 1300 A.D., 121 ; typical dress o( tie 
Gujaratis in tbe above period, 121-122; costumes between 1300 and 1560, 123; 
Barbosa on Gujarati costume in C. 1500, 123-124 ; Barbosa’s description supported 
by IVestem Indian painting, 124 ; ebange in female costume, i6. ,- costnmo of dancing 
girls, 124-125 ; costume of Turldsb Sultans in India ns described by tbe Arab writers, 
125 •' tbe exact representation of tbe Unslim costume in RSUikSAarya-MU, 
125-126 ; caps worn by them, 126. 

Cotton le.xtile, exported from Broach in Ist century. 116 ; in tbe middle ages GnjarSt 
one of the principal sources of export, ib. ; Barbosa on Indian textile trade, 116-117. 


Dancers, their figures decorating the borders, 164 a 

Laghu-Vrtli (Sinti N«h BhaodJr). dated 1143 A.D. with a few dlu. 
DaylS^^', his Kalptstuim in DevasSnS PSdS BhSndSr, AhmcdSbSd, 30, 113, 154. 

Delhi, a centre of paper manufacture, 73. , . 

Desala and Subhamkara, donors iUustrated in the JHal&txUTa, 29. 

Devabhadra. built a Jain temple at Vifcrampur, Milwa, 68. 

Devagiri, Jain BbandSr at, 45. 

DevSu ‘ 

■writin<» of Jain books bj' him. 163. 

Devasana P3d5 Jiiina BhandSr, AhmedSbad, 39, 164, 156. 

S™suri, h^ disputation with Kumndn4;bm.d.., dep.cted on a wooden panel from 
Jaisalmer, 68 fi. ; 121 , 132. 

Dm Mlmja, 25 ; diScrent ffluslrated mannsenpts of, 41. 

Dharanendara, 46, 47, 63, 161. 

Dt:r;SSrT;:‘’painted womicn covem dated 1363 from, 36; depict the 

Dhlm“L:^"^«“^".sm...ionedbyT.^^^^ 

Dhola Jfdnronlnl Kalha, 54. 

Dhruva, K. H., 64. _ 

•Dhru^ena, represented in a painting, 

Dhmnyalolcaloehana, 72. KailSsa (Bloia) 13 ; preaching to a lady {UrumaUi) 
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DraupadI, 40. 

Duarte Barbosa, on oriental trade, 116, 117 ; on GnjerSt costumes, 123-124, 126, 128. 
Durioselle, Abbe Chas, on Pagan paintings, 19, 

DTiiavalcya, 46. 


E 

Eastern Indian School (NepSl & Bengal) prefler\'e Aj'antan traits, 14 ; illustrated 
Bnddbist manuscripts ol 15; cb.'iractttistacs, 16—16; comparison with ^^estem 
Indian School, 16. 

EUora, frescoes from, 11-12; 14, 18, 24, 26, 61, 68, 69, 62, 81 f use of terra-rerte at, 
83; 88, 94, 101, 102; decorative pattern from 112; sesthetic conrideration, 
129, 130, 131. 

F 

Jan Yu Ua ming, synonyma of paper give by it, 71 . 

Boucher, A., his remarks on Bengri and Nep4) miniatures, 16. 

FustSt (neat Cairo), Indian printed calico pieces discovered from, 66, 114, 118. 

G 

GandhSt Bandar, a Ealpa$^ra from, 39. 

Gandharl, description of the goddess, 139. 

Gandharcas, heavenly musicians, 46. 

Ganesa Lemi (EUura), vra,U paintin;^ from, 11 , 102. 

Gangoly, O.C., 1. 

Gauda, Venidass, the iUostrated Jaunpur manuscript of Kalptuutra written by him, 24. 
Ganri, description of the Goddess, 139. 

Gautama Svami, 47. 

Ghose, Ajit, 1, 15 ; his remarks on palmdeaf miniatures from NepSl and Bengal, 16-18, 
20,76,101. V . •• 

GhosundS- (Mewat), a centre of paper manufacture, 73. 

Gim&r, the temple of KemmSth as represented in PaucJiattriAl Pof, 50. 

Gitagovinda, various illustrated vetsions, 43 ; Mr. N. C. Mehta’s view and its 
criticism, 43-44. 

Gold, ancient references to gold as colouring material, 88 ; its excessive use in Jain 
manuscripts of the paper period, <6. ; methods of preparing gold powder, 88 — 90 ; 
method employed by Mughal painters for preparing gold powder, 80. 

Oovinda, painter of the Jodhpur 42. 

Green pigments, a mixed colour ; terraverte and malachite, 83-84. 
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G — coni. 

Gujarat, references to its caUoo-printmg, 2, 114 ; 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 33, 4^ 43, 45, 
48 49 60 61, 68, 59, 66, 72, 76, 104. 112; from feat century one of tie mam 
somees of textile erport. 115, 116; BaAoBaoB«onrisliingterfile trade of GnjarSt, 
117; printed Gujarati calico pieces (com Fuatat, 118 ; Gujarati costume as 
described by foreigners, 120-121 ; Gujarati costumes as depicted m Western 
Indian paintings between 1100-1300, 121-122; Muslim inauence on Gujarat. 

culture, 123 ; 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 132. , . , t,* i la 

Gujarat School, nomenclature lot Western Man School based on geograplucal boun- 
dary, 22 ; Sir. N. C. Mehta’s views, 23. 

Gunachandracharya, represented on a wooden panel. 57. 

Guniyaka, a patron of Jainism, 48. 

Gupta Art, its characteristics, 7. 

H 


H.m»riiay.il, Mpu4«,as in his coMiou, 35 38, 40 42, '«>• >«>• 

162, 153, 164, 167, 169, 103 ; borders from them, 149 ft. 167 . 169. 
Hariijaigamesha, a patron god of ohildten, 38, 64, 147, 148. 

Harthacharita, lid’ , , t.- i no ida 

LaglmiUi, ^ ,l„„ „£ his composing the S.aao-//o™o grammar, 

ulll. ii^^a?Ls from tie saflu-flui™ dopiotieg Hemacbandn. and other 

HemSatS:iwr.lnaBWnr,I.aM30. 

Hemachandra Srm.Maladhari, 64. 

Horsemen, represented at Kai ^ painting. 09 2 ; idealised conception 

Human figure; treatment o , oq_ 100* oiiida of conventions, 100; preserve 

of h-an human figures represented in 

vestiges of idealised o£ an outstanding characteristic 

■Western Indian art, lu . p about this characteristics examined, 

Huscyn Shah, a Kc!p.«r» 
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I 

Iba Haakal, bis descriptioa of tbe costume of GujarSt, 120 ; 121, 122. 

l^ar, KaXpasma from, 33, 35. 82, 88, 119. 124, 132, 142, 143, 144, 145. 

Implements, used by mediaeval paintera and scribes, 74 ; brusbes, styles, pencils, 
etc., 91 5. 

India Office (London), Kalpaaulra manuscript from 37. 

Indigo, its antiquity, 81. 

Indra, possibly represented at Tirumalai, 14 ; 38, 65 ; his SabbS, 142 ; bis prayer to 
blab^vlra, 142-143 ; bis order to Earinaigameiba to transfer tbe foetus, 143, 
147-148 ; his prayer, 148 ; holding umbrella over Aiyadhsrma, 154 ; 159. 

Indrabbuti (Gautamasraini], a Ganaihara of Mablvlra, 145. 

Indra-Sabba {Ellura), Jain wall-paintings from, 11-12. 

J 

Jambudvipa, a cloth paintmg, 63-54 ; its sesthetic qualities, 54. 

Jain Granth Bban(lar, Cbbani, 29. 

Jain or Svetambt^ra Jain ; nomenclature of Westem Indian School on sectarian baas, 
22 ; Views of Dr. Coomaiaswamy and Professor Norman Brown, i &. ; views of 
Sarabbai Nawab, 23. 

J^ TS^patriya Fnstak Bha^^Sr, 48. 

Jaipnr, a source of peorl, 83. 

Jaisalmer Joins Bban^ir, 1, 4; illustrated palm-leaf paintings, 45; discovered by 
Jinavijayaji, 31 ; wooden panel depicting Jinsdatta, 57 ; another wooden pane! 
depicting disputation between Eumuda-ebandra and DevasOri, 59 72, 121, 

164, 165. 

Jambusvlml, 145. , 

Jasavijaya bluni, 47. 

Jaunpur, an illustrated manuscript from, 24, 38,148. 

Javalpur, Jain Bhandar at, 45. 

Jaya Simba, 28 ; requesting Hemacbandra to write bis Siddha'Haima VyaXarana 34. 

Jayasuriavaraji, bis KtHpasutra manuscript, 38, 148. 

Jinabbadra Sun, established many Jain Bhandais, 45. 

Jinachandra Suti, 37. 

Jinadatta Suri, represented on a wooden panel from Jaisalmer, 57 ; bis bfe, 68 ; 121, 
122. 

Jinaraksbita, represented on a wooden panel, 67. 

Jinavijayaji, 31, 41, 57, 58, 59, 72. 

Jinesvara Suri, illustrated in Paryushava Kalpa, 31- 

Juana Bhandira, their origin and development, 2 ; their great founders and patrons, 
2-3 ; varied nature of literature kept in the JoSna BhandSras, 3 ; famous JnSna 
Bbandam, 3. 
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J— coni. 

Jmia Suira (Santi Nath Bhandar. Cambay) dated 1127 A.D. with a number of mustra- 
tion 3 , 11, 29; placed by Professor Norman Brown under his classification *A*, 
34 ; 102, 138. 

Jutha, a great Jain banker, 39. 


K 


KacJichulirSsd, 70. 

Kadamban, 119. 

Kagliazipuia(iiearDa»latabad), a centre of paper numufacture. 73. 

K.Pr..nat,l, (Ellura), wall-paintings from tie temple of 11-12 ; eertam meAKval 
eharaeterislies, 12; Wjotm scene, 12-13; a Jain pro^sion, 13 ; prolonga- 
tion of CTSS a special oiaractcrUtie, 101. 102 ; descnpt.on of waU-pamtmgs, 136. 
KaiUaanSth Temple (Conjeevaram). frescoes from, U 

Kskalo,ateaclierofSiifffio-/fot)H<>, 146, 147 » v.„- , nsas . 

KSmMrya-MM. with manuscnpte, dated 1278 m San ha^S PMtoS 

PMan 30 ■ <6 , dated 1279 1 galpcsulra from AnandjI Mangaljmi 
4a”^^ to 14th e^tnrr. 33 fl. ; ^rn and ^ 
cMn/n InlM Mokti Viiaya Jnjna BhandSr, 33 ; Kdpatulra dated 1279 placed 
Sft^r N rman Bro'L miderolasaification ‘ A. 1 ’, 34 ; Mpariilm dated 1278 
Icrf under classification, 'A. 2’, .6. ; Anandji Mangaljl Jfo!p««r. paced under 
rS,-™riety -A. 2’. 36 ; 37, 41 42, 45, 124 126. 126, 141. See also /rrfpoealm. 

Ml, 47 ; aoted 1068 ; the date pro- 

Ealpasutra, 1, 23, , . manuscript 37 ; B B. B. A- S.. and Anandji Kalyan- 

n6 Tnirmandar mannscripts dated 1416, it. ; manoscript dated 1427 

India Office, .6.,- general ^aX. —pi 

tam J^“ 35 . „ manusenpt from Muni Jayasnriivara collection 

from the same _ Nara^jiiu-PolnS JSana Bhand&r, Baroda, 

dated 1432, ib.; written at Jaunpur in 1465; its distinguishing 

1;'' 38 ^° 9 '^»™sn 5 W K«lpa,an, with ita borders decorated 

characteristics. 38^J manuscript from HamsavnjajTi collection, 

with dancing figures, . g-roda 40 - Sohanavijaya Aoljwjutro dated 1460, 
Atm 6 nandJai„JS 6 ^M»^'.j^;«i, 3 ^ B,„,aa ; writO^n at 

,b. ; KSntmia^ ^nnsceipt from KtotiTijaya eoUection, 41 ; Jina 

MioOa^^rh, lO- . ao ^ , prince of Wales Museum manuscript 

Vijaya A'olpoeiilro ^ , 3 „ 

r.i™46"V4fmlM.-.67.t60..«,,....-..e3. 
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K — amt. 

Kama, 35, 44, 164. 

Katnosiltro, 46. 

Kamatha, 40, 161. 

Kantivijays}!, bis Kalpasuira, 40, 41, 160, 161, 162, 163. 

KapardT Tatsba, 29 ; description of, 140. 

Kannana, represented with Anandaprabta, 147. 

Kashgar, sourcea of rino white, 77. 

Kashmir, centre of paper manufacture, 73, 74. 

EathanUnasagara (PStan), dated 1256, contains two miniatures, 30. 

Kavgamimansa, 24. 

Kavya Pfold^o, 122. 

Kbandagiri (Orissa), early traces of Jain painting fonnd at, 10. 

Kermes, reference in ancient literature, 80 ; probably imported from Iran, ib. ; its import 
in India in the 17th century, 80^1 ; the process of obtaining colour from, 81. 
Kolachaupal, 54 

Koii dance, 38, 40 ; an episode from, the life of .\rya Samita, 153, 102. 

Kriahoa, 41, 42, 161, 162, 163, 164. 

Kiishnadlsa, Bai, 23, 24, 25. 

Kthetfosamdsa, 70. 

Knbyaubhyi (Myin Pagan), frescoea from, dated 0. 1100 A.D., 16. 

Knm&iapSla, a great patron of Jainism, 2 ; probably portrayed in the manuscript of the 
DasmilSUka Laghu-vritti, 29 ; portrayed b SJahdi^radiarUa, 30 ; 58, 72, 75, I2l ; 
his portrait, 140. . ' 

Kumaropolo-jinihoTidia, 72. 

Kumuds-chandra, his disputation with Devasuri depicted on a wooden panel from 
Jmsahner, 60, 121, 132. 

Kimti, 49. 


L 

Lake (ted) ; its source and methods of preparation, 79 ; its formula 80. , 

Lakshmi, 30, 37, 136 *, Tepresentation of, 147, 160. 

Lalitasarovaro, at SatniSjaya, 49. 

Landscape, the sympatbetio understandbg of nature found b Indian literature, 107 ; 
the treatment of landscape accordbg to the ViihnudharmoUara, 107-108; place 
of symbolisiu b the treatment of landscape, 108 ; treatment of nature in ‘Western 
Indian pabting, 103-109 ; certab conreDtioas b landscape, JOO. 
lAurcbanJd, an illustrated manuscript Irooi Fanj&b b Western Indian style, 24. 
light and shade, 05, 96, 97 ; the idea of li^t mTOked by associatioo. 111. 
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01 

Madanpur, temple frescoes from Gko^S KachaliatT ; closely resembling Western Indian 
painting, 13, 131 ; description of the ftescoes, 136. 

Madder, used for dying cloth, 116. - 

Madhyade^, its schools of painting, 10 ff. . . 

46. ? ' 

Mahakall, description of the goddess, 139. ; . . 

Mahalahshmi, description of the goddess, 140. 1 

MahamanasI, description of the goddess, 140. . ■ . . 

MaMfnayun, illustrated manuscript from Bengal and Nepal, 16. 

Mahajvala, description of the goddess, 139. 

Makavlrackarita, contains miniature portraits of Hemachandra and KumarapSla, 30.- 

Mahavirasvami, illustrated in Jnatasiitm, 29 ; Tarioos episodes from his Kfe illustrated 
in the 14th century manuscript of Kalfasutra in •Anandji KalyanjInI Pedhi-nS 
Juana Bhandar, 34 ; episodes depicted from his life in a A’clposu/ro manuscript 
from Hemachandrocharya JSana Mandir 38; episodes from his life in 
JayasurBrara Edfosutvi, ib . ; episodes depicted in Hsmsavijaya manuscript, ib. \ 
episode depicted inDevasii^ P4d5 manuscript, 39; scenes from 
SohanaTijaya Kalpaamra, 40; 138; Ms descent from heaTen, 141-142, 148; his 
birth nirvana and somowMorono, 142; appearance of gods at his birth, J43; 
hathig ceremony and festivities at his birth, ib ; Mshavira’s father Siddh&rtha ; 
ih • annual almsgiving, 143-144, 169-160; his initiation ceremony, 144; giving 
a4ay of his half garment, ib., 61 ; his nindira, ib.; his ganadhana, 148 ; his 
mother with attendant, 148 ; DevSnandi and her fourteen dreams, 152 ; Sanghi^ 
offering prayer at his ninuno. 154 ; pacification of Chandakauaika. 160 ; initiation 
ceremony. 169; transfer of foetus. 169; TriialJi recounting her -dreams to 
R!,l<1hartha 169; Triiala rejoicing at the movement of the foetus, 153. 


ceremony, 169; transiw v* — — — > ° 

Siddhartha 169; Triiala rejoicing at the movement of the foetus, 153. 
amalakiym, 169 ; plucking the hair, 161 ; keeping away on ‘the sbeth day of 
MASvta-. birth, 160 ; MAg n,;. 


Mahe^taXian, pUt of Orta, and th. .nttnr of tho iJoWinn CM,,. lo. . 

Majumdar, M. E., I, 42, 43. 

M5lw5, 2, 14, 18, 25, (^ntrea of paiior manufacture, 73. . 

Sanabit tort nn painting and other nllird aubiret., „ j., 
A/omtsofteo, “ „Sjp, 70-77 : mention, preparation of U, • 

mentions 78-79 * 81 ; mentions ultramarine nture, S2- 

■■ °^Z ;^So“lla of mabng the fbc method of 
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M — conL 

tlie metJioa of maldng a pencil, 92; detent kinds of brumes, 92; various pro- 
cesses involved in painting, 95—96 ; sives elaborate body nieasureinents of a botse, 
106 ; male costume, 121 ; female costTzme, 122. 
ilSnasi, description of the goddess, 139. 

Uana^, description of the goddess of, 139. 

Uandana Hantrl, a patron of Jainism, 2. 

Mandltaputra, a garuxSham ofhlah^vira, 14S. 

U^dogath, 4, 24, 40, 41. 
il/anfrflpa(as, 48. 

Marco Polo, refers to Indian textiles, 116. 

Marudev.^, 53. 

MSrwar, Sringadhara founded a school of painting there, 17, 18 ; 24, B8, 74. 
MatnyaputTa, a gariadhara of hlah&vira, 145. 

Mayanalli Bevi, mother of Siddhatlja, 61. 

Mehta, N. C., 1, 23, 25, 43, 48, 54, 55^6. 

Meru, 143, 145. 

MetSrya, a ga^adfiara of Mah5vira, 145. 

Mew&r, 58. 

Miniatures on paper, 37 S. ; Persian influence, 39, 45 ; change in technii^ue ond subject- 
matter, 44-45. 

Moon God, 37, 147. 

Mudrita Kumuda-^ndra, 69. 

Mughal painting, ir^nence on Western Indian art, 5, 33, 38, 39, 44, 53, 54 ; whites nsed 
in, 76 ; gold employed in, 89, 90 ; gums used in, 91 ; brushes used in, 93 ; 95, 08, 
104, 114. 

hlukti Vijayu J£5na Bbsndu, Ahamed5bad, 33, 34. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, a manuscript of PtajiMparamitd from, 16; possesses 
leaves from the Srdvaha-prati'kraTnaM churni, 30, 42. 

Myehantha (Pa^n), frescoes from, dated C. 1100, 19. 

N 

Kagayon {Myin Pagan), frescoes from, dated C 1100 A.D., 19. 

Nanda, built a picture gallery with the pemdsaon Srenika, 0. 

Nandmanna (Pagan), frescoes datable between 1112-1130 A.D., 19 ; description of a fresco 
from, 137. 

A’dfl Kuiijara, motif in Western Indian School, 44. 

Haramhaiinl PolnS 3n4na Bhand^r, Baroda, 38. 

Nawab, S. 5L. 1, 6, 23, 29, 30, 33, 35, 39, 47, 48, 49. SI, 52, 53, 54, CS, 64, 68, 87, 113, 
141, 157, IM, 165 
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N — amt. 

Natyaiastra, dancing pose from, depicted in a Kalpasutra manuscript, 39. 

Neminatha, his marriage procession iUnstiated in Suhahulcathd, 31, 141 ; his birth 
scene, 145 ; his marriage procession, 160. 

Nefnimlhi Charita (Sintinath Bhandar, Cambay), dated 1241, contains miniatures, 30 ; 
placed by Prof. Norman Brown within his classification ‘A’, 34 ; 119 

Nepal, illustrated palm-leaf manuscript from, 14-16, 25 

Nil^ris, gypsum obtained from, 77, 90. 

Niiltha Churni, palm-leaf manuscript dated IIW) ; has a few illustrations, 26 ; written 
in the reign of Jayasimha, 28 ; description of various decorations appearing in 
the manuscript, 137-138 

Norman Brown, 'W.. 22, 23, 24, 20, 27, 34, 35, 36, 42, 64. 67, 82, 88. 97, 101, 103, 109. 


0 

Ogha Niryvidi (Jain Grantha Bhandlr, Chhini), dated 1 161 ; has a number of illustra- 
tions of the Vidyadevis and Yakahas, 29-30 ; 102. 

Orissa, had distinctive School of painting in which many influences are scon, 1 0 ; charac- 
teristic mode of representing the nose in Orissa painting, 104. 

Ornament, worn by the women of GujarJt as described by Barbosa. 123. Ornaments 
worn by men and women in Western Indian paintings, 126-127. 

Orpiment, the method of obtaining colour from, 83. 


Padaladitakam, 134, 135. 

Padmavati, the representation of. 46, 47, 63. 

Paean frescoes mainly Buddhist with the admixture of Brahmarucal subjects, 19; 
se’cond group of painting of the 12 th century, 10-20; influence of Eastern and 
Western Indian art traditions on Pagan frescoes, 20 ; the chief characteristics of 

Pagan School, 21 ; 24, 20, 131. * • t i • • 

Painting letonaes to in Jain litaftn™. 7 it. ; elatacten,^ ot early paml„.g, 8 ; 
• • ttributed to Bshabha Devo, 8 ; certam kmd of paintings forbidden to monks, 
r Wtoioal piooesa involveri in painting. 9 ; pietnre pllcrica, 9; realism, »; 

’ to rtf Tiaintin" 10 ; various stages in pamtmg, 05. 

T> r ^^LatuiTon, Meient atylea, !!7 : chamcletirtic morle of rlecotating palm- 

“ * ; rilvideri into trro gtoupa, (1) 11^1550, fn) I350-I4M, 28 ff ; charac- 

. » * 1.0 ffKiuD. 31-32; radimentaiy landscape m Su6d^uXvtM ; 32 

l*T^‘“Mmnrovcnie^m tie probably due to Persian influence. 

Brow, aiena on tha atyUs.ic ^riatioo, in pata.,,„ 
^v. ,1 fT • criticism of Professor Norman Browns >iew8 about stylistic 

wl3tionsinpalm.le»fF'°^‘'^'36. . • 
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S — eotil. 

Sdtnyraluinl lippamla Pata, a clftth painting, 46 ; dated 1396, 47. 

Sammeta Sikhara, temple of Pirsvanatha represented in Panc^o/rftAi-prtfa, 60. 

SamijuUa-yihjya, 46. 

Sunl, a great Jain banker, 39. 

Sanghavi ilandannS Samgraha (Mlndvl), 41. 

SangbavinS. P54^5> Bhandar (Pi^an), 4, 30, 31, 34, 35, 72, 112, 137, 140. 

Sangrima SonT, got many Jain illustrated manmciipta prepared and distributed, 45. 

Sinti-Nith Bbandiir (Cambay), 29, 30, 31, 138, 141. 

Sarasvati, description of the goddess, 138, 140, 141. 

SatruMjaya, 48 ; the Panchatlrlhl-pala depicts the following scenes connected with 
Satrunjaya ; %’isit of the PJndaras ; RSyana Pagla, Bshahhadeva and Vasupujya- 
svamT, SQiyakunda, Z.alita-sarovara. Chariot procession, 49-50 ; temple of SSnti- 
nSth at, 60. 

Shahabld, centre of paper manufacture, 73. 

SAafUan'fdffama DAamtl T^id, a Di^rob-ara Jain religions books dated 0. 1120 with a 
few illustrations, 23. 

Siddka‘Haitr>a Vyilarana, 36 ; illustrated copy in Vakhatji SerinS J5Sna £band4fi 
Fltan, 34 ; miniatures from, 146. 

Siddhas, 47. 

SlddluUiU. 47. 142. 

Siddharlja Jaysdmha, a groat patron of Jam literature, 3, 68, 69, 61, 145, 146 ; also 
see Jayosimha. 

SiddhILttha, 40, 64, 143, 144, 145, 169, 160. 

.^ilparotna ; a medisval tout on painting and allied subjects, 67 ; mentions levigation 
process for cleaning colours, 7G ; mentions white obtained from burnt conch-ahell, 
77 ; lampblack, t6. ; red pigments, 78-79 ; Ust of mixed colours, 64r-87 ; gold as 
colouring material, S8 ; method of preparing gold-powder, 85-89 ; 90 ; methods 
of preparing a pencil, 91-92 ; different lands of bruahes, 92, 93 ; description of light 
and shade, 96. 

Sindh, 68. 

Sittannav6sal, wall-paintings with Jain subject, 10, 78 ; subject-matter of the painting, 
1 ; 100 ; description of the frescoes, 130, 137. 

Siva, represented at Kailaag (Ellun), 12, 136. 

Sohanavijayajl, Kaljxuutra from Us eotlecrion,' 40, 169, 160. 

Soma, a Brahmin who received baU-gannent of Uab^vlTn, 66, 144. 

i!?rdraJhspnsi>-iTama?a-Churn{, lUnstJated manuscript dated 1260 in Boston Museum, 
30 ; placed by Prof. Norman Brown wHlun bis clasaficatlon ‘ A 84. 

€r6vlk6 Devi, description of, 141 . 

Jain, representation of, 30. 
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Sriiigdra Manjarl, 54. 

Snngadhara, mentioned by TarSnatha as the founder of the School of the West, 17-18 ; 


Stchoukine, I., his views on TaranEtha’a history of Indian painting, 17. 

Stella Kramrisch, 10, 13, 82, 97. 

StutichatuTvim^atthd, 72. 

Style, the methods of making, 01. 

Subdhuhxlha, dated 1288 ; contains illustrations from the stories of Neminatha and 
Baldevamuni, 30-31 ; placed by Prof. Norman Brown under Group ‘ B ’ of his 
classification, 35. 

Sundaii, sister of BEhubali, €3, 163. 

SudharmasvEmT, 47 ; represented in a painting, 146. 

SupSrSvanStha, 98. 

Sari Mantrapaia, 47. 64. 

Sutra-Krtantja-VrUi, painted wooden covers from, 36; depicts the life of MahEvTra, 
bom as X^vabhOti, 64. 

SvetSmbara Jain community, its contribution to learning, 4 ; proposed nomenclature 
of Western Indian School, 22, 23, 24, 26. 

Sy&ivada Raindkara, 69. 


T 


Tabriz, centre of paper manufacture, 73. 

Takings, rulers of Burma ; In*fian influence on Burman painting in their period, 20. 

TSrinatha, his remarks on the history and development of Indian painting with parti- 
cular reference to Western Indian School, 16-18 : 24, 26. 

TarunaprahhachSiya, mystic diagram of, 46 ; called ChmtSmaiu yautra ; dated 1354 ; 
subject-matter and the colour scheme, 46-47. 

Technical process, 94 If. : some aspects of. 94 ; eight stages of pamtmg, 95 ; MSmsclhsa 
on various processes involved in painting, 95-96 ; light and shade, 96 ; colours used 
in final outlining, ih. ; lighting, shading and stippling according to the F.sipudiur- 
mollom 96-97 ; attempt at modelling in palm-leaf period, 97 ; actnal technical 
processes foUowea in Western Indian painting, 97-98; vanona stages involved 


in Musbal painting, 98-99. ^ _ 

Teelmiane%ver-elahoration in medieval Smuilrit tests on pamtmg, 67; im 
of the study of teehnique, ib. ; dllSenlties in study of the teehmque of 


s study 

Indian planting, 67-68. 

Terraverte, its use in EUura paintings, 83. 


importance 

Western 


TilaKa (headmark), not 

in Western In<^sn paintu^, 127. 


YaHhMmift 66 ; significance of Taishpa^te tUaka 
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•D 1 » f P— coni. 

Sr^of tt. „ 1" decoration of the Kalp^atra on U^.H.; 

Xf ‘3X t '‘■'f, • •>■' 

amts,’ 61. ^ *'‘° °' '^^Sbilta and Gnniyaka, 48 ; aesthetic aoMeve- 

Pan^avas. 48, 49, 53. 

W ' 7°"“"”* °' dated 0. 1160, 37; popdarity of 

Enen rl^f ^'“““7“^ «: eoriy Httoiy of paper nralig, rX; 

lure during the mX peX' “dts" “Xr' 'I '' °T“ °' 

PWmn-tllo S, \7 ' aanufactura, 73-74. 

'■“SXtiX^St^ P--- »■ S««„n to 

the BJarnrpadilb,' 35 °° 

tion. 3fl • >■«»«.- * j • i’ T. ' ® palm-Jeaf in Heeramaneck collec- 

during Mn fSX« a' « 1 ti, ecene shorm 

value 63 ■ hish^ ’ * P"* "P''»*"‘>"S PMvanatha. 62 :-its high aesthetic 

Pu-ynwX tSs'^aTm / "““'“‘“u. 1«-13 i hi. mWriao, 160. 

PiSTTaO ^ n “‘“'“rt ; iUuatmtion, from, 31. 

PoXil!46 ’ ' ■‘’' ™’ ”• "=■ ■“■ ”7, 140, 146, 147. 

Pandita Minit^, repre«nted on a wooden panel. 60. 

^ of paper manufacture, 73. 
lirsva \akslia, 4C, 53, . 

SvJrarh 7 *'»"■> dated C 10th century. 19. 

PanS.o.lJ^'p?' °' ’’*'■*'*» depicted in PoncJoMrti.^p., 60. 

j. ^-Hp.io'’ncr“tirinicr.°3',.'"^° “*■ *'"=»■’ 

eoci, method of ita preparation, 91-92. 

m^tWo/tAef'rj^reafiiSeB, 116, 117. , 

f’ «■ «»• io«- 
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Portuguese, tLcir trade with India, 116. 

Prabandhachiniarmni, 69. 

PrabhavaJca Cliarita, 69, 145. 

Prahhasa, a gavadhara of Mahavira, 145. 

Prajnapati, description of the goddess, 138 
Prajuajiaramita; description of a minjatnic from, 137. 

Prasanna Raghava, mentions, drawing pencil, 91. 

PunTa-Vijayaji, 1. 2, 36, 64. 69, 72, 76, 77, 79. 80, 86. 96, 165. 

Purushadatta, description of the goddess, 138, 140. 

... 1 R 

Kajaputana, 2, 18, 22, 45, 57, 59. 

RajpOt Painting, 6, 43. 65, 50. 97. 98, 104, 108, 134. 

Bdmayarfa, scenes from, represented at Kailasa (EUnra), 12-13 ; 107. 

RatiraTiasya, datable to early 15th century, 35 ; different illustrated copies of, 44 ; 66 ; 

an illustration from, 164. 

Ratnagara, author of the Vcsanta Vildsa,6i- 
Ray, N. E , on Pagan painting, 19. 20, 21. 

Bazm-rnmah from ths Palaee Library, Jaipur, 68. 

Realgar, 79. 

Red lead, 78. 

Red pigment, its sources accordmg to Sanskrit texts, 78 ; different kinds of reds such 
as lake red, Venetian red, red lead, dnnabar, realgar, etc., 78-79 ; reds obtained 
from plants, etc., 80 ; mixed reds, 84. 

RohinT, description of the goddess, 138. 

RsUhliaievadharita, a 13th century, Sanghavinl P5da Bhandar. Patan, 31. 
Eshahhadeva, consecration ceremony depicted m HamsaTijaya Kaljxuuira, 38 ; his 
samawsarorio. 61-62 ; depicted on a wooden panel, 63 ; his ntroona, 146 ; his 
coronation ceremony, 162. 


SaidvaSyaka-Vfttikd, 46. 

Sakra, 62, 63, 143. 

Samaranga'ca SdlradMra, mentions different classes of brushes, 92 ; mentions eight 
stages in painting, 95. 

Samar<|and, centre of paper manufacture, 71, 73. 

iSamatosannia, depicted atSittannavasal, 11 ; description of «muit«iaramj,'6i-52. 
Samaya^reni, 70. 

Sotn^roAont Sulro, 70. 
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T-'-cont. 

Tirunwlai, Jaia wall paintings from ; teclmique reminiscent of TtVestem India; iS-H ; 

16, 131 j'd^ription of frescoes from, 137. 

Trisala, 38, 40, 64, 124. 128, 142, 143, 148. 164, 169, 160. 
TrighashtiialdlapuTUihachanla, niustrotioos from, 30. 

Tsai-Lun, tlie inventor of paper, 70. 

V 

Udayagiri (Orissa), earliest trace of Jain painting foimd at, 10. 

Udayapral)hasriri, 4. 

'Ujjamplioi (I>lxaima5al&) Jnana Bhand^r, 141. 

Ultrainarinc, obtained from lapis laznil, 81 ; ita reference in litetatnre, 81-82 ; its intro- 
dnction in Western Indian painting, 82 ; method of its preparation, iM. 
Cpodt'BtoiQTijirii, 

TJpali-Tliem (Pagan), ntb and IStb century frescoes from, 19. 

VUaTidhyayana. 8; illustrations from, 31; rUnstratcd copy 'from Mandogarb, 41; 
* another copy in Hacisa.N’ijaya collection, AtmS-nand J B.&n& Bbandlr, Ba toda, tb., 103; 

* ■ V 

. V&^Ska, a patron of Jainism, 48. 

Vairotyfl, 46 ; description of the goddess, 139. ' 

Voisbnavism, its influences in GujarSt, 127. 

Vajramkust, description of tie goddess, 13S. 

VajtusinkbaU, description of the goddess, 138. ' 

Vimflchari gods, 137. 

Vimiidevi, 144. 

Voion/oFiTdM, a painted scroll dated 1451 a-D., 23; 25; according to Professor Norman 
Brown as successor to his * A 1 ’ style of palm-leal mlniatoro painting, 35 ; compori- 
son with the PajichcUirthi Fata', 61 ; oonlusion regarding its dale, 64; discussion 
whether the author of the poem was a Jain or Viushpava criticised, 64-65; its 
distinguishing features, 55-60. 

Vastupila-Tejpila, a great patron of Jainism, ^ 48, 72. 

Vasupajyasvicol, 49, 53. ' ' ’ 

VSyahhUti, a gamihara of hfah&vim, 145. 

Verdigris, method of its preparation, 84. 

VidySdevIs, 29, 30; from ChhSni Manoscript dated 1101, 35; distinguishing features 
of the miniatoTcs, t6. ; 102, 118, J2ft 131, 

\1j8yaUya Narttamalai, wall-paintings from 14, 25. 

V5jaya«na Sari, 4. 

\ imala Vasahi, temple at DclvBd& representing Vidyttdevfs, 30. 

^^tnTniVuml^a, an ofBcer of Jajarimha, 147. 
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V—eottL 

Vira Vlravam^avali, 46. 

Vijayaji Jnana Bhandfir, Chliani (Baroda), 35. 

VTsaldeva, 68. 

YishnudharmoUara Purana, mentions lac-resin as colouring material, 79 • mentions’ 
indigo as a colouring material, 81 ; refera to lapis lazuli, 81-82 ; refers to orpi- 
ment, 82 ; mentions gold as colouring material, 88 ; gives formula for making the 
size, 90 ; other astringents, 91 ; light and shade, 96-97 ; instruction regarding the 
arrangement of figures, 100 ; treatment of animal in conjunction with nature 100 * 
treatment of landscape, 107-108. 

Vishnu, represented at Kailasanath (EUuia), 12, 136. 

Y isnAdhimagga, 46. 

■Wivabhuti, the name of MahSvira in a former life, 64. 

Vakhatjl SeiinS JnSna Bfaand3J> Ptfan, 34. • 

Vyakta, a ganadJiaTo of MahSvira, 145. 

W 

Wall painting, break up of the ancient tradition between the 9th to 12th century, 14, 

Western Indian Fainting ; work done by various scholars, 1 ; source for sociological 
studies, 2 ; the paucity of documents due to Muslim in^‘asioQ, 2 ; some outstand* 
ing characteristics, 4-6 ; its linear concept, 32 ; stereotyped paintmgs pve at times 
erroneous impressions of the school, 68 ; first use of gold, 88 ; technical processes 
followed, 93 : treatment of human figures, 99 H. ; treatment of animal figures, 
106-107; treatment of nature, 108-109; the problems of composition, llO-lll* 
decorative ornaments, 112 ; Western Indian Faintingas one of tbe few sources for 
the history of Indian textiles and costumes. 114 ; Indian costumes and ornaments 
as depicted in Western Indian painting, 120 ff. ; aesthetic consideration, 129 ff. 

Western Indian School, its certain characteristics in formative stages, 18 ; its vn'de- 
spread influence as far as Nep&l and Orissa, 18-19 ; its mllucnco on Fagan frescoes 
19 ; its conventions exercised great influence everywhere in India and also abroad 
21 ; different views about its nomenclature ; by Dr. Norman Brown, 23 ; author’s 
view about its nomenclature, 24 fL ; different periods of its stylistic development 
26-27. 

Whites, obtained from burnt conch-shell, lead, xinc and kaolin, 70-77. 

Wooden panel, used for painting, writing and account keeping, 74. 

- Y 

Yellow pigments, their sources given in ancient literature, 82 ; orpiment and peori, 83 

Z 

Zain-al-Abedin, King of Kashmir ; started paper manufacture in Kashmir, 73. 

Zinc-white, came from Kashgar ; the methods of its preparation, 77. 
n 
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